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"But  with  legAld  to  the  material  world,  we  can  %t  least  go  so 

far  as  this — we  can  perceive  that  cvrnt.s  are  brought  about  not  by 
insulated  interpositions  of  Divine  power,  exerted  in  each  particular 
caae,  but  by  the  establiflluneut  of  general  laws." 

Wukwell:  Bridgeuiater  Treatise, 

"  The  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  wonl '  natural '  is  stated,  fixed,  of 
settled ;  since  what  is  natural  as  much  requires  and  presnppoKC  a 
un  intelligent  ugent  to  render  it  so,  i.e.  to  effect  it  continually  or  at 
stated  times,  as  what  is  supcruutural  or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it 
fat  once," 

BoTLBB :  Andtogjf  o/BmmM  BeUgUm, 

'*To  oonoliide,  therefore,  let  no  man  out  of  a  weak  oonceit  of 
■obrietyy  or  an  iU-applied  modeiatioii,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man 

can  search  too  fiur  or  be  too  well  studied  ia  the  book  of  God's  word,  or 
in  the  book  of  Qod*B  works ;  divinity  or  philosophy ;  but  rather  let 
mm  endeaTonr  an  endless  progress  or  pioficience  in  both." 

Baoov  :  Advtmeemml  of  Xeamta^. 


Down,  Bromhy,  Kentt 

October  \si,  1859.    {\st  Thoiuand.) 

'         Third  Edit^  March,  1861, 
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Am  Historical  Sketch  of  the  recent  Puoobess  of 
Ofinioh  on  the  Oiuqin  of  Species. 


I  WILL  here  attempt  to  give  a  brief,  but  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  opinion  on  tiie  Origin  of  Species.   The  great  majority  of 
natiiiBlists  beUere  that  species  aie  immntable  prodnctions,  nid  Itave 
been  sepaiately  created.  This  Tiew  has  been  ably  maintained  by 
many  antbora.  Some  few  natoialiatf^  oil  the  oiher  band»  believe 
tliat  species  undergo  modification,  and  tiiat  the  existing  forms  of  life 
have  descended  by  true  generation  from  pre-existing  forms.  Passing 
over  authors  from  the  classical  period  to  that  of  Bufifon,  with  whose 
writings  I  am  not  familiar,  Lamarck  was  the  first  man  whose  con- 
clusions on  this  subject  excited  much  attention.    This  justly-cele- 
brated naturalist  first  published  his  views  in  1801,  and  he  much 
enlarged  them  in  1809  in  his  *  Philosophie  Zoologique,'  and  subse- 
quently, in  1815,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  *  Hist.  Nat.  dcs  Ani- 
maux  sans  Vertebres.*   In  these  works  he  upholds  the  doctrine  that 
all  species,  including  man,  are  descended  from  other  species.  He 
first  did  the  eminent  service  of  anmsing  attention  to  the  piobalnlity 
of  aU  ohange  hi  the  organic  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world  being 
the  lemilt  of  law,  and  not  of  mhracolonB  interposiiaon.  Lamavd^ 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  led  to  his  conclusion  on  the  gradual  change 
of  species,  by  the  difficulty  of  distioguishing  spedes  and  vaiietiM, 
.  by  the  almost  perfect  gradation  of  forms  in  certain  organic  groups, 
and  by  the  analog}^  of  domestic  productions.   With  respect  to  the 
means  of  modification,  he  attributed  something  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  life,  something  to  the  crossing  of  already 
existing  forms,  and  much  to  use  and  disuse,  that  is,  to  the  effects  of 
habit.    To  this  latter  agency  he  seems  to  attribute  all  the  beautiful 
adaptations  in  nature; — such  as  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  for 
browsing  on  the  branches  of  trees.   But  he  Ukewiae  believed  in  a 
law  of  progressive  developneDt ;  and  aa  all  the  fonns  of  life  thna 
tended  to  progress^  in  order  to  accomit  for  the  existence  at  the  pre-  ^ 
sent  day  of  very  sfanple  prodncticDs,  he  maintained  that  sack  forma  * 
were  now  spontaneously  generated.* 

*  I  hare  iAkon  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  Lamarck  from  Isid. 
Oeofifroy  baiat  Uilaire's  ('  Hist.  Nat.  Generale/  torn.  ii.  p.  405,  1859)  ex« 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  as  is  stated  in  bis  *  Life/  written  by  his 
son,  suspected,  as  early  as  1795,  that  what  we  call  Bpedes  are  various 
degeneiatioiis  of  the  same  type.  It  was  not  until  1828  lliat  he 
published  his  oonviotlon  that  the  same  fonns  have  not  been  per- 
petuated since  the  origin  of  all  things*  Geoffroy  seems  to  haye-relied 
chiefly  on  the  conditions  of  life,  or  the  monde  amhiantf^  as  the 
cause  of  change.  He  was  caatious  in  drawing  conclusions,  and  did 
not  believe  that  existing  species  are  now  undergoing  modification ; 
and,  as  his  son  adds,  "  CVst  done  un  probl^me  a  r^server  entierement 
a  Tavenir,  su[)pose  mcme  que  I'avenir  doivc  avoir  prise  sur  lui." 

In  England  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  "W.  Herbert,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Manchester,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Horticultural  Transactions,' 
1822,  and  in  his  work  on  the  *  Amaryllidaceai '  (1837,  p.  19,  339), 
declares  that  "  horticultural  experiments  Lave  established,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation,  that  botanical  8])ecies  are  only  a  higher 
and  more  permanent  cUbs  of  Tarieties."  He  extends  the  same  view 
to  animals.  The  Dean  believes  that  single  species  of  each  genus 
were  created  in  an  originally  highly  plastic  oonditi<m,  and  that  these 
have  produced,  chiefly  by  intercrossing,  Imt  likewise  hy  Tariation^ 
all  our  existing  species. 

In  1826,  Professor  Grant,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  in  his  well- 
known  paper  (Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xi?.  p.  283)  on 
the  Spongilla,  clearly  declares  his  Ixilief  that  s]K'cics  are  descended 
from  other  species,  and  that  they  become  improved  in  the  course  of 
modification.  This  same  view  was  given  in  his  55th  J^ture, 
published  in  the  *  Lancet  *  in  1834. 

In  1831  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew  published  his  work  on  'Naval 
Timber  and  Arboriculture,'  in  which  he  gives  precisely  the  same  view 
on  the  origin  of  species  as  that  (presently  to  be  sdluded  to)  pro- 
pounded 1^  Hr«  Wallace  and  myself  in  the '  Linnean  Journal,'  and 
as  that  enlarged  on  in  the  present  volume.  Unfortunately  the  Tiew 
was  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  very  briefly  in  scattered  passages  in  an 
Appendix  to  a  work  on  a  different  subject^  so  that  it  remained  un- 
noticed until  Mr,  Matthew  himself  drew  att6nti<Ni  to  it  in  the 

eelleiit  liisloiT  of  opinion  on  tidssnbjeet.  Infhis  woik  a  foil  account  is  given 
of  Bufibft's  Boetoating  conclusions  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  canons  how 
largely  my  grandfather,  Dr.  Erasmus  Dars\Mn,  anticipnteil  the  erroneous  grounds 
of  opinion,  and  the  views  of  Lamarck,  in  his  *  Zoonomia '  (vol.  i.  p.  500-510), 
pubUflhed  in  1794.  According  to  bkL  Geoffh»y  there  is  no  donU  that  Goethe 
was  an  extreme  partisan  of  similar  views,  as  diown  in  tibe  Introduction  to  a 
work  written  in  1794  and  1795,  but  not  published  till  long  afterwards.  It  is 
rather  a  singular  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  similar  views  arise  at  about 
the  same  period,  that  Goethe  in  Germany,  Dr.  Darwin  in  England,  and  Geoffrey 
Saint  Hilaire  (as  we  shall  immediately  see)  in  Frano^csme  to  the  same  concia- 
sion  on  the  origin  of  species,  in  the  yean  1794»5, 
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*  Gardener's  Chronicle,'  on  April  7th,  1800.  Tlie  differences  of  Mr. 
Matthew's  view  from  mine  are  not  of  much  importance  :  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  world  was  nearly  depopulated  at  successive 
periods,  and  then  re- stocked;  and  he  gives,  as  an  alternative,  tliat 
new  forms  may  be  generated  "  without  the  presence  of  any  mould  or 
genu  of  former  aggregates/*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  some 
passages ;  but  it  Mfims  that  li«  altiil»nt6»  much  influence  to  the 
direct  adaoD  of  tbe  conditions  of  life.  He  clearly  saw,  however,  the 
fall  force  ni  the  principle  of  natnral  selection.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
of  mine  Qpviblisbed  in  Oaid.  Ghron.,  April  18th),  ftdly  acknow- 
ledging that  Mr.  Matthew  had  antidpatod  me^  he  with  genenms 
candour  wrote  a  letter  (Gard.  GUmm.  May  12th)  containing  the 
following  passage "  To  me  the  conception  of  this  law  of  Nature 
came  intuitively  as  a  self-evident  fact,  almoei  without  an  effort  of 
concentrated  thought.  Mr.  Darwin  here  seems  to  have  more  merit 
ill  tlie  discovery  than  I  have  had ;  to  me  it  did  not  appear  a  dis- 
covery. He  seems  to  have  worked  it  out  by  inductive  reason,  slowly 
and  with  due  caution  to  have  made  his  way  synthetically  from  fact 
to  fact  onwards;  while  with  me  it  was  by  a  general  glance  at  the 
scheme  of  Nature  that  I  estimated  this  select  proiluctiou  of  s})ecie8 
as  an  a  priori  r^gnisable  fact — an  axiom  requiring  only  to  be 
pointed  oat  to  be  admitted  by  nnprejudksed  minds  of  snflBdent 
grasp.'*  * 

Bafinesqne,  in  his  'New  Flora  of  North  America,'  pnblidied  in 
1836,  wrote  (p.  6)  as  follows All  species  mi^t  have  been 
Tarieties  once,  and  many  varieties  are  grsdnally  becoming  species 
by  assuming  constant  and  jx^culiar  characters:'*  but  fitfther  on 
(p.  18)  he  adds,  "except  the  original  types  or  ancestors  of  the 
genus." 

•  In  1843-44  Professor  Haldeman  (Boston  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist. 
U.  States,  vol.  iv.  p.  4G8)  has  ably  given  the  argimients  for  and 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  development  and  modification  of 
8i)ecies  :  he  seems  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  change. 

The  '  Vestiges  of  Creation '  appeared  in  1844.  In  the  tenth  and 
much  improved  edition  (1853)  the  anonymous  author  says  (p. 
155):_MThe  piopodtion  determined  on  after  much  consideration 
is,  that  the  several  series  of  animated  heings,  from  the  simplest  and 
oldest  up  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  are,  under  the  proYidence 
of  God,  the  results,  fint^  of  an  impulse  which  has  been  imparted  to 
the  forms  of  life,  advancing  them,  in  definite  times,  by  generation, 
thfot^b  grades  of  organisation  terminating  in  the  highest  dicotyle-  • 
dons  and  vertebmta,  these  grades  being  few  in  number,  and  gene- 
rally marked  by  intervals  of  organic  character,  which  we  find  to  be 
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a  practical  difficulty  in  ascertaining  affinities ;  second^  of  another 
impulso  connected  with  the  vital  forces,  tending,  in  the  course  of 
geaerations,  to  modify  organic  structures  in  accordance  with  extwrnal 
ciroumstaDces,  as  food,  the  natme  of  the  habitat^  and  the  meteorio 
ttfsoKhB,  tfaiae  beiiig  the  *«iUiptetimis'  of  the  nAtanl  tiieologlaii.* 
The  anthor  apparently  belieTflB  that  orgMtbatloa  progroMes  hy 
■Ddden  leapii  hut  that  the  eflfeds  produoed  hgr  the  oonditioDa  of  life 
are  gradoid.  He  argues  with  much  force  on  graenl  graoiids  that 
epedes  an  not  immutable  productione*  Bat  I  eaniiot  eee  how  the 
two  snppoeed  "impulses'*  account  in  a  scientiilo  eense  for  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  co-adaptations  which  we  see  throughout 
nature ;  I  cannot  see  that  we  thus  gain  any  insight  how,  for  in- 
stance, a  woodpecker  lias  become  adapted  to  its  peculiar  habits  of 
life.  The  work,  from  its  powerful  and  brilliant  style,  though  dis- 
playing in  the  earlier  editions  little  accurate  knowledge  and  a  great 
want  of  scientific  caution,  immediately  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
In  my  opinion  it  has  done  excellent  service  in  calling  in  this  country 
attention  to  the  subject,  in  removing  prejudice,  and  in  thus  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  leoeptkm  of  analogous  views. 

In  1846  the  Teteian  geologist  M.  J.  dthnalins  d'Halloy  published 
in  an  excellent^  though  short  peper  {*  Bnlletins  de  PAoad.  Bi^. 
BmxelleSy'  torn.  xiii.  p.  SSl^  his  opinion  that  it  is  more  prohaUe 
that  new  species  have  been  produced  by  descent  with  modification, 
than  that  they  have  been  separately  created:  the  author  first  pro- 
mulgated this  opinion  in  1831. 

Professor  Owen,  in  1849  ('Nature  of  Limbs,'  p.  8(5),  wrote  as 
follows  : — **  The  archetypal  idea  was  manifested  in  the  Hesh  under 
diverse  such  modifications,  upon  this  planet,  long  prior  to  the  exist- 
ence of  those  animal  species  that  actually  exemplify  it.  To  what 
natural  laws  or  secondary  causes  the  orderly  succession  and  })rogres- 
sionof  such  organic  phenomena  may  have  been  committed,  we,  as  yety 
are  ignorant."  In  his  Address  to  the  British  Association,  in  1858,  he 
speaks  (p.  li.)  of  ^  the  axiom  of  the  continnous  operation  of  creative 
power,  or  of  the  ordained  becoming  of  living  things."  I^urther  on 
(p.  xc),  after  referring  to  geographical  distribution,  he  adds,  **  These 
phenomena  shake  our  confidence  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Apteiyx 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Ked  Grouse  of  England  were  distinct  crea- 
tions in  and  for  those  islands  respectively.    Always,  also,  it  maybe 

•  well  to  boar  in  mind  that  by  the  word  *  creation '  the  zoologist  means 
*  a  process  he  knows  not  what.'  "  lie  amplilics  this  idea  by  adding, 

•  that  when  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Ked  Grouse  are  "enumerated  by 
the  zoologist  as  evidence  of  distinct  creation  of  the  bird  in  and  for 
such  islands,  he  cliieily  expresses  that  bo  knows  not  how  the  Eed 
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Grouse  came  to  bo  there,  and  there  exclusively  ;  signify  iug  also  by 
this  mode  of  expresaitig  such  ignorance  hit  belief,  that  both  the  bifd 
and  the  ialaadi  owed  their  ori^  to  a  great  fint  Oettive  Gbiue.** 

K.  Isidore  Qeoffroy  Saint  HSain^  in  hie  Leetoiee  detiTerad  in  1860 
(of  whidie  Bfcumtf  appealed  in  the '  Bevne  et  Hag.  de  Zoolog.,' Jan. 
1851%  brlaflj  gives  Ids  leason  Ibr  believing  thai  i^eoifie  efaaracters 
**sont  fizei^  poor  cheque  etiptoB,  tant  qu*elle  se  perp^ne  an  ndliea 
des  mdmes  circonstanoes :  lis  se  modifient,  si  les  ciroonstancea  am- 
biantee  viennent  k  changer.*^  "  En  r^sum^,  Vobtervation  dee  animaiix 
aanvages  d^montre  d^a  la  variability  limiUe  dcs  esp^s.  Lea  ex- 
perienres  sur  les  animaux  sauvages  devenus  domestiqncs,  et  sur  les 
animaux  domestiques  redeveniis  sauvages,  la  d6montrent  plus  claire- 
ment  encore.  Ces  mSmes  exj)e'riencc8  prouvent,  de  plus,  que  les 
differences  produites  peuvent  6tre  do  valeur  generique."  In  his 
'  Hist.  Nat.  G^n^rale '  (torn.  ii.  p.  430,  1859)  he  amplifies  analogous 
ooDolnrions. 

'  From  a  einsnlar  lately  issued  it  appeals  that  Dr.  IVeke,  in  1861 
(<  BabUn  Kedical  p.  S22\  piq^oonded  the  doctrine  tiiat  all 
oigniie  being*  have  descended  from  one  primordial  finrn.  His 
grounds  of  belief  and  treatment  of  the  subject  are  wholly  difieient 
firom  mine ;  but  as  Dr.  Frelce  baa  now  (1861)  published  bis  Essay 
on  '  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Oiiganic  Affinity,'  the  difficult 
attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  his  views  would  be  snperflaoos  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  Essay  (originally  published  in  the 
•  Leader,'  March  1852,  and  republished  in  his  *  Essays '  in  1858),  has 
contrasted  the  theories  of  the  Creation  and  the  Development  of  organic 
beings  with  remarkable  skill  and  force,  lie  argues  from  the  analogy 
of  domestic  productions,  from  the  changes  which  the  embryos  of 
many  species  nndergo,  from  the  difficaltj  of  distingoishing  species 
and  varieties^  and  from  the  principle  of  general  gradation,  that  spedes  • 
have  been  modified;  and  he  attributes  the  modification  to  the  change 
of  circamstanoes.  The  author  (1855)  has  also  treated  Psychology 
on  the  principle  of  the  necessaiy  acquirement  of  each  mentel  power 
and  capacity  by  gradation. 

In  1852  (<£evue  Horticole,*  p.  102)  M.  Naudin,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  has  expressly  stated  his  belief  that  species  are  formed  in 
an  analogous  manner  as  varieties  are  under  cultivation  ;  and  the 
latter  process  he  attributes  to  man's  power  of  selection.  But  he 
does  not  show  how  selection  acts  under  nature.  He  believes,  like 
Dean  Herbert,  that  species,  when  nascent,  were  more  plastic  than  at 
present.  He  lays  weight  on  what  ho  calls  the  principle  of  finality, 
"  puissance  myst^rieuse,  indeterminee ;  fatality  pour  les  uns ;  pour 
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lea  antiM,  Tolonttf  piovidentielk^  dont  I'aotfon  inoewaate  sar  les 
dtres  Ttfsnti  dtftermiae,  )k  tontos  le«  ^poques  de  I'existeDoe  du 

monde,  la  forme,  le  volume,  et  la  dur^  de  chacun  d*eux,  en  niaoa 
de  sa  destin^e  dans  Tordre  de  ohooes  dont  il  fait  partie.  C*cst  oette 
puissance  qui  harmonise  cbaque  racmbre  k  renaemble  en  Tappro- 
priant  a  la  fonction  qu'il  doit  remplir  dans  rorganiam©  g^n^ial  de  la 
nature,  fonction  qui  est  pour  lui  sa  raison  d'etre.*'  * 

In  1853,  a  celebrated  geologist,  Count  Keyserling  ('  Bulletin  do 
la  Soc.  G(^olog.,*  2nd  Ser.,  torn.  x.  p.  357),  suggested  that  as  new 
,  diseases,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  some  miasma,  have  arisen 
and  spread  over  the  world,  so  at  certain  perio<ls  tlic  ^erms  of  eidsUng 
species  may  haye  been  chemically  affected  by  circumambient  mole- 
cules of  a  partkmlar  natare,  and  tbna  have  given  rise  to  new  foims. 

In  this  same  year,  1853,  Dr,  Schaafihansen  published  an  excellent 
pamphlet  (*Yerhand.  dea  Katurfaist.  Yereina  der  Prettaa.  Bhein- 
lands,'  &c.),  in  wbidi  he  maintains  the  piogreasiTe  development  of 
organic  forma  on  the  earth.  He  infers  that  many  apecies  have  kept 
true  for  long  periods,  whereas  a  few  have  become  modified.  The 
distinction  of  species  he  explains  by  the  destruction  of  intermediate 
graduated  forms.  "  Thus  living  plants  and  animals  arc  not  sei^a- 
rated  from  the  extinct  by  new  creations,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 
their  descendants  through  continued  reprcKluction.'* 

The  *  Philosophy  of  Creation'  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  Kev.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  *  Essays  on  the  Unity  of 
Worlds,*  1855.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  introduction  of  new  apedea  ia  "  a  r^lar, 
not  a  casual  phenomenon,**  or,  aa  Sir  John  Heraoliel  expresaea  it^ 

a  natural  in  eontra-distinction  to  a  mirBcnloua  prooesa." 

The  third  volume  of  the  *  Journal  oCthe  Linnean  Society'  con- 
tains papers,  read  July  1st,  1858,  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  myself,  in 
•  which,  aa  atated  in  the  introductory  xemarka  to  thia  volume,  the 

*  From  refewocei  in  Brann's  '  UnteraQebmigeii  fiber  di«  Entwidtelungi- 

Gesctze*  it  appears  that  the  celebrated  botanist  and  palaeontolop'st  Unger  pub- 
Hshed,  in  1852,  his  belief  that  species  undergo  development  and  modification. 
D'Aiton,  likewise,  in  Pander  and  d' Alton's  work  on  Fossil  Sloths,  expressed, 
in  1821,  a  aimikur  bdief.  Similar  Tfews  luiTe,  as  is  well  known,  been  main- 
tained by  Oken  In  his  mystical  '  Natur-Philosopliip.*  From  other  referonces 
in  Godron's  work  *  Sur  i'lvsp^ce,'  it  seems  tliat  liory  St.  Vincont,  Burclach, 
Foiret,  and  Fries,  have  all  admitted  that  new  species  arc  continually  being 
prodnoed. 

I  mav  add,  that  of  the  thirty  authors  named  in  this  Historical  Sketch,  who 
bcliove  in  the  modiftration  of  species,  or  at  least  disbelieve  in  separate  acts  of 
creation,  twenty-five  have  written  on  special  branches  of  natural  history: 
of  these  mily  three  are  simple  geologists^  nine  are  botanists,  and  thirteen 
zoologists;  lilt  several  <^  the  botanists  and  aoologists  hare  written  on  paloon- 
tology  or  on  geology. 
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fbeofy  of  Katml  Seleetion  is  pmiiiilgBted  bgr  Mr.  Wallaoe  with 
•dmifable  force  and  cleamflsi. 

In  June,  1859,  Protoor  Husky  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  *  Persistent  Types  of  Animal  life.*  Beferring  to 
snch  cases,  he  remarks,  "  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
such  facts  as  these,  if  we  suppose  that  each  species  of  animal  and 
plant,  or  each  gieat  tvpe  of  organisaticm,  was  fumicd  and  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe  at  long  intervals  by  a  distinct  act  of  creative 
power ;  and  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  such  an  assumption  is  us  un- 
supported by  tradition  or  revelation  as  it  is  opjKjsed  to  the  general 
analogy  of  nature.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  view  Teisitteut 
Types '  in  relation  to  that  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  species 
living  at  any  time  to  he  the  result  of  the  gradual  modification  of 
pre-existing  species — a  hypothesis  which,  though  unproTsn,  and 
sadly  damaged  by  some  of  its  supporters,  is  yet  the  only  one  to 
which  physiology  lends  any  ooantenanoe ;  Uidr  existence  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  amount  of  modification  which  living  bdngs 
have  undergone  during  geological  time  is  but  very  small  in  relation 
to  the  whole  series  of  changes  which  they  have  suflfered."* 

In  December,  1859,  Dr.  Hooker  published  his  *  Introduction  to 
the  Australian  Flora.'  In  tlie  first  part  of  this  great  work  he  admits 
the  truth  of  the  descent  and  modiilcation  of  species,  and  supports 
this  doctrine  by  many  original  observations. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  i)ublished  on  November  24th, 
1859,  and  the  second  edition  ou  January  7th,  18G0. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

When  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Beagle,'  as  naturalist,  I  was 
much  struck  with  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  tlio 
organic  beings  inhabiting  8outh  America,  and  in  the 
geological  relations  of  the  present  to  the  past  inhabitants 
of  that  continent  These  facta^  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
la^r  chapters  of  this  Toliune^  seemed  to  thiow  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  species--4ihat  mystery  of  myste* 
ries,  as  it  has  been  called  by  one  of  our  greatest  philo- 
sophers. On  my  return  Lome,  it  occurred  to  me,  in 
1837,  that  something  might  perliajis  be  made  out  on 
this  question  by  patiently  accumulating  and  reflecting 
on  all  BortB  of  &ct8  which  could  possibly  have  any  bear- 
ixkg  on  it  After  five  years'  work  I  allowed  myself  to 
speculate  on  the  subject,  and  drew  up  some  short  notes; 
^ese  I  enlarged  in  1844  into  a  sketch  of  the  conclu- 
sions, which  then  seemed  to  me  probable :  jfrom  that 
period  to  the  present  day  I  have  steadily  pursued  the 
same  object  I  hope  that  I  may  be  excused  for  enter- 
ing on  these  personal  details,  as  I  give  them  to  show 
that  I  haye  not  been  hasty  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

My  work  is  now  nearly  finished;  but  as  it  will  take' 
me  two  or  three  more  years  to  complete  it,  and  as  my 
health  is  far  from  strong,  I  have  been  urged  to  publish 
(Jiis  Abstract.   I  have  more  especially  been  induced 
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to  do  thisy  as  Mr.  Wallace^  who  is  now  studying  the 
natural  history  of  the  Malay  archipelago^  has  arrived 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  general  conclusions  that  I 

have  on  the  origin  of  species.  In  1858  he  sent  me  a 
memoir  on  this  subject,  with  a  request  that  T  would 
forward  it  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  sent  it  to  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  it  is  published  in  the  tliinl  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  that  Society.  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr. 
Hooker,  who  hoth  knew  of  my  work — ^the  latter  having 
read  my  sketch  of  1844 — honoured  me  by  thinking  it 
advisiible  to  publish,  with  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  me- 
moir, some  brief  extracts  from  my  manuscripts. 

This  Abstract,  which  I  now  publish,  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect.  I  cannot  here  give  references  and  autho- 
pties  for  my  several  statements ;  and  I  must  trust  to 
the  reader  reposing  some  confidence  in  my  accuracy. 
No  doubt  errors  will  have  crept  in,  though  I  hope  I  have 
always  been  cautious  in  trusting  to  good  autliorities 
alone.  I  can  here  give  only  the  general  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived^  with  a  few  facts  in  illustration, 
but  which,  I  hope,  in  most  cases  will  suffice.  No  one 
can  feel  more  sensible  thui  I  do  of  the  neoeasity  of  here- 
after publidiing  in  detail  all  the  fisMsts,  with  rderences^ 
on  which  my  conclusions  have  been  grounded ;  and  I 
hope  in  a  future  work  to  do  this.  For  I  am  well  aware 
that  scarcely  a  single  point  is  discussed  in  this  volume 
on  which  facts  cannot  be  adduced,  often  apparently 
leading  to  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those  at 
which  I  have  arrived.  A  £ur  result  can  be  obtained 
only  by  fully  stating  and  balandng  the  &cts  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  each  question ;  and  tiiis  cannot 
possibly  be  here  done. 

I  much  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  my  having 
the  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  the  generous  assistance 
which  I  have  received  from  very  many  naturalists^  some 
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of  them  personally  unknown  to  me.  I  cannot,  howeyer, 
let  this  opportunity  pass  withoat  expressing  mj  deep 
obligations  to  Dr.  Hooker,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  aided  me  in  every  possible  way  by  his  large  stores 

of  knowledge  and  his  excellent  judgment. 

In  considering  the  Origin  of  Species,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  naturalist,  rcHcxtiii;^  on  the  mutual 
affinities  of  organic  beings,  on  their  embryological  rela- 
tioDS,  their  geographical  distributkmy  geological  succes*- 
sion,  and  other  sooh  iadto,  might  come  to  the  condusion 
that  each  species  bad  not  been  independently  created, 
bat  had  deseeded,  like  yarieties,  fiom  other  species. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  conclusion,  even  if  well  founded, 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  until  it  could  be  shown  how 
the  innumerable  species  inhabiting  this  world  have  been 
modified,  so  as  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  structure 
and  coadaptation  which  justly  excites  our  admiration. 
Naturalists  continually  rder  to  external  conditions, 
such  as  climate,  food,  &c.,  as  the  only  possible  cause  of 
variation.  In  one  very  limited  sense,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to 
attribute  to  mere  external  conditions,  the  structure,  for 
instance,  of  the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet,  tail,  beak, 
and  tongue^  so  admiraUy  adapted  to  catch  insects  under 
the  bark  of  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  which 
draws  its  nourishment  from  certain  trees,  whidi  has 
seeds  that  must  be  transported  by  certain  birds,  and 
which  has  flowers  with  separate  sexes  absolutely  re- 
quiring the  agency  of  certain  insects  to  bring  poUen 
from  one  flower  to  the  other,  it  is  equally  preposterous 
to  account  £>r  the  structure  of  this  parasite,  with  its 
relations  to  sereral  distinct  organic  beings,  by  the  effects 
of  external  conditions,  or  of  habii>  or  of  the  volition  of 
the  plant  itself. 

It  ia,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  gain  a 
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clear  insight  into  the  means  of  modification  and  co- 
adaptation.  At  the  commencement  of  my  observations 
it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  a  careful  gtudy  of  domefih 
ticated  animals  and  of  cultivated  plants  would  o£fer  the 
best  chance  of  making  out  this  obscore  problem.  Nor 
have  I  been  disappointed;  in  this  and  in  all  other 
perplexing  cases  I  have  invariably  found  that  our 
knowledge,  imperfect  thougli  it  be,  of  variation  under 
domestication,  afforded  the  best  and  safest  clue.  I  may 
Tenture  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  high  yalue  of 
such  studies,  although  they  have  been  yery  commonly 
neglected  by  naturalists. 

From  these  considerations,  I  shall  deyote  the  first 
chapter  of  tliis  Abstract  to  Variation  under  Domestication. 
We  shall  thus  see  that  a  large  amount  of  hereditary 
modification  is  at  least  possible ;  and,  what  is  equally  or 
more  important,  we  shall  see  how  great  is  the  power  of 
man  in  accumulating  by  his  Selection  successive  slight 
Tariations.  I  will  then  pass  on  to  the  variability  of 
species  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  I  shall,  unfortunately, 
be  compelled  to  treat  this  subject  far  too  briefly,  as  it 
can  be  treated  pru})erly  only  by  giving  long  catalogues 
of  fact&  We  shall,  however,  be  enabled  to  discuss 
what  circumstances  are  most  favourable  to  variation. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  Struggle  for  Existence  amongst 
all  organic  beings  throughout  the  world,  which  inevi« 
tably  follows  trom  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  their 
increase,  will  be  treated  of.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  applied  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  As  many  more  individuals  of  each  species 
are  bom  than  can  possibly  survive;  and  a^,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  frequently  recurring  struggle  for 
existence,  it  follows  that  any  being,  if  it  vary  however 
slightly  in  any  manner  profitable  to  itself,  under  the 
complex  and  sometimes  varying  conditions  of  life,  will 
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Bave  a  better  chance  of  soiriying,  and  thus  be  naturalfy 
$ekeiecL  From  the  strong  pimdplo  of  inheritanoey  any 
selected  variety  will  tend  to  propagate  its  new  and 
modified  form. 

This  fundamental  sii])ject  of  Natural  Selection  will 
be  treated  at  some  length  in  the  fourth  chapter ;  and  we 
shall  then  see  how  Natural  Selection  almost  inevitably 
causes  much  Extinction  of  the  less  improTed  forms  of 
life,  and  leads  to  what  I  have  called  Diyergence  of 
Character.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  discuss  the 
complex  and  little  known  laws  of  variation  and  of  corre- 
lation of  growth.  In  the  four  succeeding  chapters,  the 
most  apparent  and  gravest  difficulties  on  the  theory 
will  be  given :  namely,  firsts  the  difficulties  of  transitions, 
or  in  nndentanding  how  a  simple  being  or  a  simple 
organ  can  be  changed  and  perfected  into  a  highly 
developed  being  or  elaborately  constructed  organ ;  se- 
condly, the  subject  of  Instinct,  or  the  mental  powers  of 
animals  ;  thirdly,  Hybridism,  or  the  infertility  <>!'  species 
and  the  fertility  of  varieties  when  intercrossed  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  imperfection  of  the  Geological  Kecord. 
In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  consider  the  geological 
succession  of  organic  beings  throughout  time ;  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  their  geographical  distribution 
throughout  space  ;  in  the  thirteentli,  their  classification 
or  mutual  affinities,  both  when  mature  and  in  an  em- 
bryonic condition.  In  the  last  chapter  I  shall  give  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  whole  work^  and  a  few  con- 
cluding remarks. 

No  <me  ought  to  feel  surprise  at  much  remaining  as 
yet  unexplained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species  and 
varieties,  if  he  make  due  allowance  for  our  profound 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the 
beings  which  live  around  us.  Who  can  explain  why  one 
speciefl  ranges  widelv  and  is  very  numerous,  and  why 
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another  allied  species  has  a  narrow  range  and  is  rare  ? 
Yet  these  relations  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for 
they  determhie  the  present  welfitfe,  aii4  m  I  believe, 
the  fotoie  saocess  and  modification  of  every  inhabitant 
of  this  world.  Still  less  do  we  know  of  the  mntnal 
relations  of  tlie  innumerable  inluibitants  of  the  world 
during'-  the  nuuiy  j)ast  geological  cjhx-Iis  in  its  history. 
Although  much  remains  obscure,  and  will  long  remain 
obscure,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  after  the  most  de- 
liberate study  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  which  I 
am  capable,  that  the  view  which  most  natondists  enter- 
tain, and  which  I  formerly  entertained — namely,  that 
each  species  has  been  independently  created — is  erro- 
neous. I  am  fully  convinc(?(l  that  species  are  not  im- 
mutable ;  but  that  those  beloiifi^ini^  to  what  are  called 
the  same  genera  are  lineal  descendants  of  some  other 
and  generally  extinct  species,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  acknowledged  varieties  of  any  one  species  are  the 
descendants  of  that  species.  Furthermore^  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Natural  Selection  has  been  the  main  but 
not  exclusive  means  of  modification* 
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CHAPTER  L 

Yabiatxon  undkb  Dokestigatiok; 

Gaiues  of  Yarialiilityi— Efieoto  of  Habit— Gomlalloii  of  Orowth 
*  —  Inheritance — Ghaiaoter  of  Domestib  Yuietici — Difficulty  of 

distinguishing  between  Varieties  ai^d  Species — Origin  of  Domestic 
Varieties  from  one  or  more  Species  —  Domestic  Pigeons,  their 
Differences  and  Origin  —  Principle  Of  Selection  anciently  followed, 
its  Effects  —  Methodical  and  Unconscious  Selection  —  Unknown 
Origin  of  our  Domestic  Producdona  —  Circumstances  iavourable 
to  Man's  power  of  Selection. 

When  we  look  to  the  indiyidnalff  of  the  same  variety 

or  sub-variety  of  our  older  cultivated  plants  and  ani- 
mals, one  of  the  first  points  which  strikes  us,  is,  that 
they  generally  difTer  more  from  each  other  than  do  the 
individiials  of  any  one  species  or  Tariety  in  a  state  of 
nature.  When  we  reflect  on  the  yast  diyersity  of  the 
plants  and  animals  which  hare  been  cnltiyated^  and 
which  haye  yaried  during  all  ages  under  the  most 
different  climates  and  treatment,  I  think  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  this  great  variability  is  simply  due  id 
our  domestic  productions  having  been  raised  under  con- 
ditions of  life  not  so  uniform  as,  and  somewhat  different 
horn,  those  to  which  the  parent-species  have  been  exposed 
tmder  nature.  There  is  also^  I  think,  some  probability 
in  the  view  propounded  by  Andrew  Knight,  that  thiif 
variability  may  be  partly  connected  with  excess  of  food. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  organic  beings  must  be  ex- 
posed during  several  generations  to  the  new  conditions 
of  life  to  cause  any  appreciable  amount  of  variation; 
and  that  when  the  organisation  has  onoe  b^gon  to  vary, 
it  generally  continues  to  vary  for  many  generations. 
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No  case  u  on  record  of  a  yariable  being  ceasing  to  be 

variable  under  cultivation.  Our  oldest  cultivated  plants, 
such  as  wlieat,  still  often  yield  new  varieties ;  our  oldest 
domesticated  animals  are  still  capable  of  rapid  improTe- 
ment  or  modifk^tion. 

It  has  been  diBputed  at  what  period  of  life  the  causes 
of  variability,  whateyer  they  may  be»  generally  act; 
whether  during  the  early  or  late  period  of  development 
of  the  embryo,  or  at  the  instant  of  conception.  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire^s  experiments  show  that  unnatural  treatment 
of  the  embryo  causes  monstrosities ;  and  monstrosities 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  clear  line  of  distinction 
from  mere  variations.  But  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
suspect' that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  variability  may 
be  attributed  to  the  mile  and  female  reproductive 
elements  having  been  affected  prior  to  the  act  of  con- 
ception. Several  reasons  make  me  believe  in  this ;  but 
the  chief  one  is  the  remarkable  efi'ect  which  conhne- 
ment  or  cultivation  has  on  the  function  of  the  repro- 
ductive  system :  this  system  appearing  to  be  £Eur  more 
susceptible  than  any  other  part  of  the  organisationy  to 
the  action  of  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  life.  No- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  tame  an  animal,  and  few 
things  more  difficult  than  to  get  it  to  breed  freely  under 
confinement,  even  in  the  many  cases  when  the  male  and 
female  unite.  How  many  animals  there  are  which  wiU 
not  breed,  though  living  long  under  not  very  dose  con- 
finement in  their  native  country!  This  is  generally 
attributed  to  vitiated  instincts;  but  how  many  cultivated 
plants  display  the  utmost  vigour,  and  yet  rarely  or  never 
seed !  In  some  few  such  cases  it  has  been  discovered 
that  very  tri£ing  changes,  such  as  a  httle  more  or  less 
water  at  some  partic  ular  period  of  growth,  will  determine- 
whether  or  not  the  plant  sets  a  seed.  I  cannot  here 
enter  on  the  copious  details  which  I  have  collected  on 
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this  curious  subject ;  but  to  show  how  singular  the  laws 
are  which  determine  ihe  reproduction  of  animals  under 

confinement,  I  may  just  mention  that  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, even  from  the  tropics,  breed  in  tliis  country  pretty 
freely  under  confinement,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan- 
tigrades or  bear  family,  which  seldom  produce  young ; 
whereas  camiyoious  birds,  with  the  rarest  ezcepticms, 
.hardly  eyer  lay  fertile  eggs.  Many  exotic  plants  have 
pollen  utterly  worthless,  in  the  same  exact  condition  as 
in  the  most  sterile  hybrids.  When,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  see  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  though  often 
weak  and  sickly,  yet  breeding  quite  freely  under  con- 
finement ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  indiyi- 
duals,  though  taken  young  from  a  state  of  nature,  per^ 
fecdy  tamed,  long-lived,  and  healthy  (of  which  I  could 
give  numerous  instaiMses),  yet  baying  their  reproductiye 
system  so  seriously  affected  by  unperceived  causes  as  to 
fail  in  acting,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  system, 
when  it  does  act  under  confinement,  acting  not  quite 
regularly,  and  producing  offering  not  perfectly  like 
their  parents. 

Sterility  has  been  said  to  be  the  bane  of  horticulture ; 
but  on  this  yiew  we  owe  variability  to  the  same  cause 
which  produces  sterility ;  and  variability  is  the  source 
of  all  the  choicest  productions  of  the  garden.  I  may 
add»  that  as  some  organisms  will  breed  freely  under 
the  most  unnatural  conditions  (for  instance,  the  rabbit 
and  ferret  kept  in  hutches),  showing  that  their  repro- 
ductive system  has  not  been  thus  affected ;  so  will  some 
animals  and  plants  withstand  domestication  or  cultiva- 
tion, and  vary  very  slightly — ^perhaps  hardly  more  than 
in  a  state  of  nature. 

A  long  list  could  easily  be  given  of  "  sporting  plants ; 
by  this  term  gardeners  mean  a  single  bud  or  offset, 
which  suddenly  assumes  a  new  and  sometimes  very 
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(lilTerent  character  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
Such  buds  can  be  propagated  b^'  grafting,  drc,  and 
sometimes  by  seed.  These  "sports'*  are  extremely 
rare  under  nature,  but  far  from  rare  under  cultivation ; 
and  in  this  case  we  see  that  the  treatment  of  the  parent 
has  affected  a  bad  oir  oflbet,  and  not  the  oynles  or  pollen. 
Biit  it  is  the  qnnion  of  most  physiologists  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  a  bud  and  an  ovnle  in  their 
earliest  stages  of  formation;  so  that,  in  fact,  "sports" 
support  the  view,  that  variability  may  be  largely  attri- 
buted to  the  ovules  or  pollen,  or  to  both,  having  been 
affected  by  the  treatment  of  the  parent  prior  to  the  act 
of  conception.  These  cases  anyhow  show  that  yariation 
is  not  necessarily  connected,  as  some  authors  haye  sup- 
posed, with  the  act  of  generation. 

Seedlings  from  the  same  fruit,  and  the  young  of  the 
same  litter,  sometimes  dill'er  considerably  from  each 
other,  though  both  the  young  and  the  parents,  as  Miiller 
has  remarked,  haye  apparently  been  exposed  to  exactly 
the  same  conditions  of  life ;  and  this  i^ows  how  unim- 
portant the  direct  effects  of  the  conditions  of  life  are 
in  comparison  with  the  laws  of  reproduction,  of  growth, 
and  of  inheritance  ;  for  had  the  action  of  the  conditions 
been  direct,  if  any  of  the  young  had  varied,  all  would 
probably  have  varied  in  the  same  manner.  To  judge  how 
much,  in  the  case  of  any  yariation,  we  should  attribute 
to  the  direct  action  of  heat^  moisture,  lights  food,  Ac, 
is  most  difficult :  my  impression  is,  that  with  animals 
such  agencies  have  produced  very  little  direct  eflect, 
though  apparently  more  in  the  case  of  plants.  Under 
this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Buckman's  recent  experiments 
on  plants  are  extremely  valuable.  When  all  or  nearly 
all  the  individuals  exposed  to  certain  conditions  are 
affected  in  the  same  way,  the  change  at  first  appears  to 
be  directly  due  to  such  conditions ;  but  in  some  cases  it 
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can  be  shown  that  quite  opposite  conditions  produce 
similar  changes  of  structure.  Nevertheless  some  slight 
amount  of  change  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life — as^  in  some  cases^ 
increased  size  from  amount  of  food,  colour  from  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  and  perhaps  the  thickness  of  fur 
from  climate. 

Habit  also  has  a  decided  influence,  as  in  the  period 
of  flowering  with  plants  when  transported  from  one 
climate  to  another.  In  animals  it  has  a  more  marked 
effect ;  for  instance^  I  find  in  the  domestic  duck  that  the 
bones  of  the  wing  weigh  less  and  the  boned  of  the  leg 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  skeleton,  than  do  the  • 
same  bones  in  the  wild-duck ;  and  I  presiimo  that  this 
change  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  domestic  duck 
flying  much  less,  and  walking  more,  than  its  wild  parent. 
The  great  and  inherited  doYelopnlent  of  the  udders  in 
cows  and  goats  in  countries  where  they  are  habitually 
milkedy  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  these  organs  in 
other  countries,  is  another  instance  of  the  effect  of  use. 
Not  a  single  domestic  animal  can  be  named  which  has 
not  in  some  country  drooping  ears ;  and  the  view  sug- 
gested by  some  authors,  that  the  drooping  is  due  to  the 
disuse  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  from  the  animals  not 
being  much  alarmed  by  danger,  seems  probable. 

There  are  many  laws  regulating  variation,  some  few 
of  which  can  be  dimly  seen,  and  will  be  hereafter  briefly 
mentioned.  I  will  here  only  allude  to  what  may  be 
called  correlation  of  growth.  Any  change  in  the  embryo 
or  larva  will  almost  certainly  entail  changes  in  the 
mature  animal.  In  monstrosities,  the  correlations  be- 
twe^  quite  distinct  parts  are  yery  curious ;  and  many 
instances  are  given  in  Isidore  6eoffit>y  St.  Bilaire's  great 
work  on  this  subject.  Breeders  believe  that  long  limbs 
are  almost  always  accompanied  by  an  elongated  head. 
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Some  instances  of  correlation  are  quite  whimsical :  thus 
cats  with  blue  eyes  are  generally  deaf.  Colour  and 
tx>Dstitutional  peculiarities  go  together,  of  which  many 
remarkable  casee  could  .be  given  amongst  animals  and 
plants.  From  tiie  facts  collected  by  Heusiuger,  it  ap- 
pears that  white  sheep  and  pigs  are  differently  affected 
from  coloured  individuals  by  certain  vegetable  poisons : 
Professor  Wyman  1ms  recently  communicated  to  me  a 
good  illustration  of  tliis  fact ;  on  asking  some  farmers 
in  Florida  how  it  was  that  all  their  pigs  were  black, 
they  informed  him  that  the  pigs  ate  the  paint>root 
(Laelmanthes),  which  coloured  their  bones  pink,  and 
•  which  caused  the  hoofs  of  all  but  the  black  varieties  to 
drop  off;  and  one  of  the  "crackers"  (i.e.  Florida  squatr 
ters)  added,  "  we  select  the  black  members  of  a  litter 
for  raising,  as  they  alone  have  a  good  chance  of  living." 
Hairless  dogs  have  imperfect  teeth:,  long-haired  and 
coarse-haired  animals  are  apt  to  have,  as  is  asserted,  long 
or  many  horns;  pigeons  with  feathered  feet  have  skin 
between  their  outer  toes ;  pigeons  with  short  beaks  have 
small  feet,  and  those  with  long  beaks  large  feet.  Hence 
if  man  goes  on  selecting,  and  thus  augmenting,  any  j>e« 
culiarity,  he  will  almost  certainly  unintentionally  modify 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  owing  to  the  mysterious 
laws  of  the  correlation  of  growtL 

The  result  of  the  various,  quite  unknown,  or  dimly 
seen  laws  of  variation  is  infinitely  complex  and  diversified. 
It  is  well  worth  while  carefully  to  study  the  several 
treatises  published  on  some  of  our  old  cultivated  j)lants, 
as  on  the  hyacinth,  potato,  even  the  dahlia,  &c. ;  and  it 
is  really  surprising  to  note  the  endless  points  in  structure 
and  constitution  in  which  the  varieties  and  sub-varieties 
differ  slightly  from  each  othen  The  whole  organisation 
seems  to  have  become  plastic,  and  tends  to  depart  in 
some  small  degree  from  that  of  the  parental  type. 
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Any  Tariation  which  is  not  inherited  is  unimportant  • 
for  m   But  the  number  and  dirersity  of  inheritable 

deyiations  of  stractnre,  botii  those  of  slight  and  those  of 
considerable  physiological  importance,  are  endless.  Dr. 
Prosper  Lucas's  treatise,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  the 
fullest  and  the  best  on  this  subject.  No  breeder  doubts 
how  strong  is  the  tendency  to  inheritance :  like  prodaoes 
like  is  his  fundamental  belief:  doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  this  principle  by  theoretical  writers  alone»  When  any 
deviation  of  structure  often  appears,  and  we  see  it  in  the 
father  and  child,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  may  not  be 
due  to  the  same  cause  having  acted  on  both ;  but  when 
amongst  individuals,  appaf  ently  exposed  to  the  same 
conditions^  any  very  rare  deviation,  due  to  some  extras- 
ordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  appears  in  the 
parent — say,  once  amongst  several  million  individuak 
— and  it  reappears  in  the  child,  the  mere  doctrine  of 
chances  almost  compels  us  to  attribute  its  reappearance 
to  inheritance.  Every  one  must  have  heard  of  cases  of  . 
albinism,  prickly  skin,  hairy  bodies,  &c.,  appearing  in 
several  members  of  the  same  flemiily.  If  strange  and 
rare  deviations  of  structure  are  truly  inherited,  less 
strange  and  commoner  deviations  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  be  inheritable.  Perhaps  the  correct  way  of 
viewing  the  whole  subject,  would  be,  to  look  at  the  in- 
heritance of  every  character  whatever  as  the  rule,  and 
non-inheritance  as  the  anomaly. 

The  laws  governing  inheritance  are  quite  unknown ; 
no  one  can  say  why  a  peculiarity  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  or  in  individuals  of  different  species, 
is  sometimes  inherited  and  sometimes  not  so ;  why  the 
child  often  reverts  in  certain  characters  to  its  grand- 
father or  grandmother  or  other  more  remote  ancestor ; 
why  a  peculiarity  is  often  transmitted  from  one  sex  to 
bjth  sexes,  or  to  one  sex  alone,  more  commonly  but  not 
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.exdndTely  to  the  like  sex.  It  is  a  fa/cit  of  some  little 
importance  to  us,  that  peculiarities  appearing  in  tbe 
males  of  our  domestic  breeds  are  often  transmitted  either 

exclusively,  or  in  a  much  greater  dcji^ree,  t^j  males  alone. 
A  much  more  important  rule,  which  I  think  may  be 
trusted,  is  that,  at  whatever  period  of  life  a  peculiarity 
first  appears,  it  tends  to  appear  in  the  offspring  at  a 
corresponding  age,  though  sometimes  earlier.  In  many 
cases  this  could  not  be  otherwise :  thus  the  inherited 
peculiarities  in  the  horns  of  catde  could  appear  only  in 
the  offspring  when  nearly  mature  ;  peculijiiitiL's  in  the 
silkwurm  are  known  to  appear  at  tlie  (Mtrrespondiiig 
caterpillar  or  cocoon  stage.  But  hereditary  diseases 
and  some  other  facts  make  me  believe  that  the  rule  has 
a  wider  extension,  and  that  when  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  a  peculiarity  should  appear  at  any  pinticular 
age,  yet  that  it  does  tend  to  appear  in  the  offspring  at 
the  same  period  at  which  it  first  a]>})<'ar(?d  in  the  parent. 
I  believe  this  rule  to  be  of  th<'  liitrliest  imjifjrtance  in 
explaining  the  laws  of  embryology.  These  remarks  are 
of  course  confined  to  the  first  t^^pearance  of  the  peculi- 
arity, and  not  to  its  primary  cause,  which  may  haye  . 
acted  on  the  ovules  or  on  the  male  element ;  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  offspring  from  a  short- 
hornt^d  cow  by  a  long-liorned  bull,  the  great^^r  length  of 
horn,  though  appearing  late  in  life,  is  clearly  due  to  the 
male  element. 

Having  alluded  to  the  subject  of  reversion,  I  may 
bere  refer  to  a  statement  often  made  by  naturalists — 
namely,  that  our  domestic  yarietie&f,  -when  run  wild, 
gradually  but  certainly  revert  in  character  to  their 
aboriginal  stocks.  Hence  it  lias  l>een  argued  that  no 
deductions  can  be  drawn  from  douK^stic  races  to  species 
in  a  state  of  nature.  I  have  iii  vain  endeavoured  to 
discover  on  what  decisive  facts  the  above  statement  has 
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80  -often  and  so  boldly  been  made.  There  woold  be 
great  difficulty  in  proving  its  tmth:  ,we  may  safely 

conclude  that  very  many  of  the  most  strongly-marked 
domestic  varieties  could  not  possibly  live  in  a  wild  state. 
In  many  cases  we  do  not  know  what  the  aboriginal  stock 
was»  and  so  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  nearly  perfect 
leTersion  had  ensaed.  It  would  be  quite  neoessary,  in 
order  to  preyent  the  effects  of  intercrossing*  that  only  a 
-single  yariety  should  be  turned  loose  in  its  new  home. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  varieties  certainly  do  occasionally 
revert  in  some  of  their  characters  to  ancestral  forms,  it 
seems  to  me  not  improbable,  tliat  if  we  could  succeed  in 
naturalising,  or  were  to  cultivate,  during  many  genera- 
tions, the  seyeral  races,  for  instance,  of  the  cabbage,  in 
very  poor  soil  (in  which  case,  howeyer,  some  effect  would 
haye  to  be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poor 
soil),  that  they  would  to  a  large  extent,  or  even  wholly, 
revert  to  the  wild  aboriginal  stock.  Whether  or  not  the 
experiment  would  succeed,  is  not  of  great  importance 
for  our  line  of  argument ;  ibr  by  the  experiment  itseK 
the  conditions  of  life  are  changed.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  our  domestic  yarieties  manifested  a  strong  tendency 
to  reyenion, — ^that  is,  to  lo^  their  acquired  characters, 
whilst  kept  under  the  same  conditions,  and  whilst  kept 
in  a  considerable  body,  so  tluit  free  intercrossing^  might 
check,  by  blending  together,  any  slight  deviations  in 
their  structure,  in  such  case,  I  grant  that  we  could 
deduce  nothing  ftom  domestic  yarieties  in  regard  to 
species.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  eyidence  in  fnyour 
of  this  view :  to  assert  that  we  could  not  breed  our  cart 
and  race-horses,  long  and  short-homed  cattle,  and  poultry 
of  various  breeds,  and  esculent  vegetables,  for  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  generations,  would  be  opposed  to  all 
experience.  I  may  [add,  that  when  under  nature  the 
conditions  of  life  do  change,  yariations  and  reyer^ons 
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of  chwacter  probably  do  oocur;  bot  natural  seleciioDy 
as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  will  determine  how  fiir 
the  new  characters  thns  arising  shall  be  preserved. 

\Mien  wo  look  to  the  hereditary  varieties  or  races  of 
our  domestic  aiiimals  and  plants,  and  compare  them 
with  closely  allied  species,  we  generally  perceive  in 
each  domestic  race,  as  already  remarked,  less  nniformity 
of  character  than  in  tme  species.  .  Domestic  races  of 
the  same  species^  also,  often  have  a  somewhat  monstrous 
character;  by  which  I  mean,  that,  although  differing 
from  each  other,  and  from  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  in  Bcveral  trifling  respects,  they  often  differ  in  an. 
extreme  degree  in  some  one  part,  both  when  compared 
one  with  another,  and  more  eq»ecially  ^^hen  compared 
with  all  the  species  in  nature  to  which  they  are  nearest 
allied.  With  these  exceptions  (and  with  that  of  the 
perfect  fertility  of  varietieB  when  crossed, — a  subject 
hereafter  to  be  discussed),  domestic  races  of  the  siime 
sjx'cies  differ  from  eucli  other  in  tlie  samc^  manner  as, 
only  in  most  cases  in  a  lesser  degree  than,  do  closely- 
allied  species  of  the  same  genus  in  a  state  of  nature.  I 
think  that  this.mnst  be  admitted,  when  we  find  that  there 
are  hardly  any  domestic  races,  either  amongst  animals 
or  plants,  which  have  not  been  ranked  by  competent 
judges  as  the  descendants  of  aboriginally  distinct  species, 
and  by  other  conipetf'nt  judges  as  mere  varieties.  If 
any  marked  distinction  existed  between  domestic  races 
and  species,  this  source  of  doubt  could  not  so  perpetu- 
ally recur.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  domestic  races 
do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  characters  of  generro 
value.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  this  statement  is 
hardly  correct;  but  naturalists  differ  wid«dy  in  d<^ter- 
mining  what  chai'acters  are  of  generic  value  ;  all  such 
valuations  being  at  present  empirical.  ]\Ioreover,  ou 
the  view  of  the  origin  of  genera  which  I  shall  presently- 
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give,  we  liaye  no  right  to  expect  often  to*  meet  with 
generic  differences  m  our  domesticated  prodiiction& 

When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  struc- 
tural difference  between  the  domestic  races  of  the  same 
species,  we  are  soon  involved  in  doubt,  from  not  knowing 
whether  they  have  descended  from  one  or  several  parent- 
species.  This  pointy  if  it  could  be  cleared  up,  would  be 
interesting ;  i£,  for  instance,  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
greyhound,  bloodhound,  terrier,  spaniel,  and  bull-dog, 
which  we  all  know  propagate  their  kind  bo  truly,  were 
the  offspring  of  any  single  species,  then  such  facts  would 
have  great  weight  in  making  us  doubt  a]>out  the  immu- 
tability of  the  many  yery  closely  allied  natural  species 
— ^for  instance,  of  the  many  foxes — inhabiting  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  1  do  not  believe^  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  the  whole  amount  of  difference  be- 
tween the  several  breeds  of  the  dog*  has  been  produced 
under  domestication ;  I  believe  that  some  small  part  of 
the  difference  is  due  to  their  having  descended  from 
distinct  species.  In  the  case  of  some  other  domesticated 
species,  there  is  presumptiye,  or  even  strong  evidence, 
that  all  the  breeds  have  descended  from  a  single  wild 
stock. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  man  has  chosen  for 
domestication  animals  and  plants  having  an  extra- 
ordinary inlierent  tendency  to  vary,  and  likewise  to 
withstand  diverse  climates.  I  do  not  dispute  that  these 
d^MMsities  have  added  largely  to  the  value  of  most  of 
our  domesticated  productions ;  but  how  could  a  savage 
pofisibly  know,  when  he  first  tamed  an  animal,  whether 
it  would  vary  in  succeeding  generations,  and  whether  it 
would  endure  other  climates  ?  Has  the  little  varia- 
bility of  the  ass  or  guinea-fowl,  or  the  small  power  of 
endurance  of  warmth  by  the  reindeer,  or  of  cold  by  the* 
common  camel  prevented  their  domestication  ?  I  cannotr' 
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doubt  that  if  other  animals  and  plants,  equal  in  number 
t<->  our  domesticated  productions,  and  belonpnf^  to  equally 
diverse  classes  and  countries,  were  taken  from  a  state 
of  nature,  and  could  be  made  to  breed  for  an  equal 
number  of  generationB  under  domestication,  ^ey 
would  yaiy  on  an  aveiage  as  largely  as  the  parent 
species  of  our  ezitfting  domesticated  productions  have 
varied. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  our  anciently  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  whether  they  have  descended  from 
one  or  several  wiM  species.  The  argument  mamly 
relied  on  by  those  who  believe  in  the  multiple  origin 
of  our  domestic  animals  is,  that  we  find  in  the  most 
ancient  recordf?!,  more  especially  on  the  monuments  of 
Eg^ypt,  much  diversity  in  the  breeds  ;  and  that  some  of 
the  breeds  closely  resemble,  ])erliaps  are  identical  with, 
those  Htill  existing.  Even  if  this  latter  £act  were  found 
more  strictly  and  generally  true  than  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  case,  what  does  it  show,  but  that  some  of  our 
breeds  originated  there,  four  or  five  thousand  years 
ago  ?  Since  the  recent  discoveries  of  flint  tools  or  celts 
in  the  superficial  deposits  of  France  and  England,  few 
geologists  will  doubt  that  man,  in  a  sufficiently  civilized 
state  to  have  manu£EU)tured  weapons,  existed  at  a 
period  extremely  remote  as  measured  by  years;  and 
we  know  that  at  the  p'resent  day  there  is  hardly  a  tribe 
so  barbarous  as  not  to  have  domesticated  at  least  the 
dog. 

The  origin  of  most  of  our  domestic  animals  will  pro- 
bably for  ever  remain  vague.  But  I  may  here  state, 
that  looking  to  the  domestic  dogs  of  the  whole  world,  I 
have^  after  a  laborious  collection  of  all  known  &ct8, 
^me  to  the  conclusion  that  several  wild  species  of 
GanidiB  have  been  tamed,  and  that  their  blood,  more  or 
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less  miiigledy  flows  in  the  yeims  of  our  many  domestic 
breeds.  In  regard  to  aheep  and  goAts  I  can  form  no 
opimon.  From  £ActB  commuiiicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Blyth, 
on  the  habits,  yoice,  and  constitutioiiy  Aa,  of  the  humped 
Indian  cattle,  it  is  probable  that  these  descended  from 
a  clilierent  aboriginal  stock  from  our  European  (  (ittle ; 
and  several  competent  judges  believe  that  these  latter 
have  had  more  than  one  wild  parent.  With  respect  to 
horses,  from  reasons  which  I  cannot  here  give,  I  am 
mth  much  doubt  indiued  to  belieye,  in  opposition  to 
seFeral  authorcf,  that  all  the  races  haye  descended  from 
one  wild  stock.  Mr.  Blyth,  whose  opinion,  from  his 
large  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  1  should  value 
more  than  that  of  almost  any  one,  thinks  tbat  all  the 
breeds  of  poultry  have  proceeded  from  the  common 
-^wild  Indian  fowl  (Gallus  hankiva).  In  regard  to  ducks 
and  rabbitfl^  the  breeds  of  which  differ  considerably  from 
each  other  in  structurey  the  eyidence  preponderates  in 
fayour  of  their  haying  all  descended  from  the  common 
wild  duck  and  rabbit 

The  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  our  several  domestic  * 
races  from  several  aboriginal  stocks,  has  been  carried  to 
an  absurd  extreme  by  some  authors.    They  believe  that 
eyery  race  which  breeds  true,  let  the  distinctive  cha* 
xacters  be  oyer  so  slight^  has  had  its  wild  prototype. 
At  this  rate  there  must  haye  existed  at  .least  a  score  of 
species  of  wild  cattle,  as  many  sheep,  and  several  goats 
in  Europe  alone,  and  several  even  within  Great  Britain.  [ 
One  author  believes  that  there  formerly  existed  in 
Great  Britain  eleven  wild  species  of  sheep  peculiar  to 
it  1  When  we  bear  in  mind  tJiat  Britain  has  now  hardly 
one  peculiar  mammal,  and  France  but  few  distinct  from 
tiiose  of  Grermany  and  conversely,  and  so  with»Hungary, 
Spain,  &c.,  but  that  each  of  these  kingdoms  possesses, 
several  peculiar  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  we  must 
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admit  that  many  domestic  breeds  have  originateil  in 
Europe ;  for  whence  could  they  have  been  deriyed,  as 
these  seyeial  coontries  do  not  possess  a  number  of 
peculiar  species  as  distinct  parent-stocks?  So  it  is  in 
India.  Even  in  the  case  of  tlie  domestic  dogs  of  the 
whole  world,  which  I  admit  to  have  descended  from 
several  wild  sj secies,  it  cuiinot  be  doubted  that  there  has 
been  an  immense  amount  of  inherited  variation ;  for 
who  will  belieye  that  animals  closely  resembling  the 
Italian  greyhonnd,  the  Uoodhound,  the  bull-dog,  pug- 
do^  or  Blenheim  spaniel,  &c — so  nnlike  all  wild  Canidn 
— «yer  existed  freely  in  a  state  of  natare  ?  It  has  often 
been  loosely  mid  that  all  onr  races  of  dogs  have  been 
produced  by  tlie  crossing  of  a  few  aboriginal  species  ; 
but  by  crossing  we  can  only  get  forms  in  some  dc^TiM' 
intermediate  between  their  parents ;  and  if  we  account 
for  our  several  domestic  races  by  this  process,  we  must 
admit  the  former  existence  of  the  most  extreme  format 
as  the  Italian  greyhound,  bloodhound,  bull-dog,  in- 
the  wild  state.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  making  dis- 
tinct races  by  crossing  bus  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Many  cases  are  on  record,  showing  tliat  a  race  may  be 
modified  by  occasional  crosses,  if  aided  by  the  careful 
selection  of  ^ose  individual  mongreb  which  present 
any  desired  character;  but  that  a  race  could  be  obtained 
nearly  intermediate  between  two  extremely  different 
races  or  species,  I  can  hardly  believe.  Sir  J.  Sebright 
expressly  experimented  for  this  object,  and  failed  The 
offspring  from,  the  first  cross  between  two  pure  breeds 
is  tolerably  and  sometimes  (as  I  have  found  with 
pigeons)  extremely  unif orm^  and  everything  seems  simple 
enough ;  but  when  these  mongrels  are  crossed  one  with 
another  for  several  generations,  hardly  two  of  them  will 
be  alike ;  and  then  the  extreme  ditlicnlty,  or  rather 
utter  hopelessness*  of  the  task  becomes  apparent.  Cer- 
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tainly,  a  breed  intermediate  between  two  very  duUnet 
breeds  oould  not  be  got  withont  extreme  care  and  long- 

continned  selection ;  nor  can  I  find  a  single  case  ou 
record  of  a  permanent  race  haying  been  thus  formed. 

On  the  Breeds  of  the  Domeitic  Figeon. — ^Believing  that 
.  it  is  always  best  to  study  some  special  groups  I  haye^ 
after  deliberation^  taken  up  domestic  pigeons.  I  have 
kept  every  breed  which  T  conld  purchase  or  obtain,  and 

have  been  most  kindly  favoured  with  skins  from  several 
quarters  of  the  world,  more  especially  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Elliot  from  India»  and  by  the  Hon.  C.  Murray  from 
Persia.  Many  treatises  in  different  languages  have  been 
published  on  pigeon%  and  some  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant»  as  being  of  considerable  antiquity.  I  have 
associated  with'  seyeral  eminent  fanders,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  join  two  of  the  London  Pigeon  Clubs. 
The  diversity  of  the  breeds  is  something  astonishing. 
Compare  the  English  carrier  and  the  short -faced 
tumbler,  and  see  the  wonderful  difference  in  their  beaks^ 
entailing  corresponding  differences  in  their  skulls.  The 
carrier,  more  especially  the  male  bird,  is  also  remark- 
able from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  caruncu- 
lated  skin  about  the  head ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
greatly  elongated  eyelids,  very  large  external  orifices  to 
the  nostrils,  and  a  wide  gape  of  mouth.  The  short-faced 
tumbler  has  a  beak  in  outline  almost  like  that  of  a 
finch;  and  the  conunon  tumbler  has  the  singular  in- 
'herited  habit  of  flying  at  a  great  height  in  a  compact 
flock,  and  tumbling  in  the  air  head  oyer  heels.  The 
runt  is  a  bird  of  great  size,  with  long,  massive  beak  and 
large  feet ;  some  of  the  sub-breeds  of  nmts  have  very 
long  necks,  others  very  long  wings  and  tails,  others 
singularly  short  tails.  The  barb  is  allied  to  the  carrier, 
but^  instead  of  a  very  long  beak,  has  a  very  short  and 
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very  broad  one.  The  poater  has  a  much  eloBgated 
body,  wings,  and  legs;  and  hs  enormonaly  developed 

crop,  which  it  glories  in  inflating,  may  well  excite  asto-  *l 
nishment  and  even  laughter.  I'he  tiirbit  has  a  very 
short  and  conical  beak,  witli  a  line  of  reversed  feathers 
down  the  breast;  and  it  haa  the  habit  of  continually 
expanding  sb'ghtly  the  upper  part  of  the  ceeophagus. 
The  Jacobm  has  the  feathers  so  much  reversed  along 
the  back  of  the  neck  that  they  form  a  hood ;  and  it  has^ 
proportionally  to  its  size,  much  elongated  wing  and  tail 
feathers.  The  trumpeter  and  laugher,  as  their  names 
express,  utter  a  veiy  diflerent  coo  from  the  other  breed*?. 
The  fantail  has  thirty  or  even  iorty  tail-feathers,  instead 
of  twelve  or  fourteen — the  normal  number  in  all  mem« 
bers  of  the  great  pigeon  family ;  and  these  feathers  are 
kept  expanded,  and  are  carried  so  erect»  that  in  good 
birds  the  head  and  tail  touch:  the  oil-gland  is  quite 
aborted.  Several  other  less  distinct  breeds  might  be 
specified. 

In  the  skeletons  of  the  several  breeds,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  &ce  in  length  and  breadth 
and  curvature  differs  enormously.  The  shape,  as  well  as 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
varies  in  a  higldy  remarkable  manner.  The  caudal 
and  sacral  vertebra)  vary  in  number ;  as  does  the  num- 
ber of  the  ribs,  together  with  their  relative  breadth  and 
the  presence  of  processes.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
apertures  in  the  sternum  are  highly  variable ;  so  is  the 
degree  of  divergence  and  relative  size  of  the  two  arms ' 
of  the  furcula.  The  proportional  widtii  of  the  gape  of 
mouth,  the  proportional  length  of  the  eyelids,  of  the 
orifice  of  the  nostrils,  of  the  tongue  (not  always  in  strict 
correlation  with  the  length  of  beak),  the  size  of  the  crop 
and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  develop- 
ment and  abortion  of  the  oiL-gland;  the  number  of  the 
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primary  wing  and  caudal  feathera ;  tiie  relative  length 
of  wing  and  tail  to  each  other  and  to  the  body;  the 
relative  length  of  leg  and  of  the  feet ;  the  number  of 
scntellsB  on  the  toes,  the  developiiieut  of  skin  between 
the  toes,  are  all  points  of  structure  which  are  variable. 
The  period  at  which  the  perfect  plumage  is  acquired 
varies,  as  does  the  state  the  down  with  whidi  the 
nestling  birds  are  dothidd  when  hatched.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  eggs  vary.  The  manner  of  flight,  and 
in  some  breeds  the  voice  and  disposition,  differ  re- 
markably. Lastly,  in  certain  breeds,  the  males  and 
females  have  come  to  differ  to  a  slight  degree  from 
each  other. 

Altogether  at  least  a  score  of  pigeons  might  be 
chosen,  which^  if  shown  to  an  ornithologist,  and  he 
were  told  that  they  were  wild  birds,  would  certainly 

be  ranked  by  him  as  well-defined  species.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  ornithologist  would  place  the 
English  carrier,  the  short-faced  tmnbler,  the  nmt>  the 
barb,  pouter,  and  fantail  in  the  same  genns ;  more  espe- 
caally  as  in  each  of  these  breeds  several  truly-inherited 
sub-breeds,  or  species  as  he  might  have  called  them, 
oonld  be  shown  him. 

Great  as  the  differences  are  between  the  breeds  of 
pigeons,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  common  opinion 
of  naturalists  is  correct,  namely,  that  all  have  descended 
from  the  rock-pigeon  (Columba  livia),  including  under 
this  term  several  geographical  races  or  sub-species,  which 
differ  £com  each  other  in  the  most  trifling  respects.  As 
several  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  belief 
are  in  some  degree  applicable  in  other  cases,  I  will  here 
briefly  ofive  them.  If  the  several  breeds  are  not  varieties, 
and  have  not  proceeded  iirom  the  rock-pigeon,  they  must 
have  descended  from  at  least  seven  or  eight  aboriginal 
stocks ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  present  domesdc 
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breeds  by  the  croesing  of  aay  leaser  number :  how,  for 
instance,  coold  a  pouter  be  piodnoed  by  crosdng  two 
breeds  unless  one  of  the  paientHrtoeks  possessed  the 
characteristic  enormons  crop?  The  supposed  aboriginal 

stocks  must  all  have  been  rock-pigeons,  that  is,  not 
breeding  or  willingly  perching  on  trees,  lint  l)(»sido9 
C.  livia,  with  its  g(x>graphical  sub-8j>ecie8,  only  two  or 
three  other  species  of  rock-pigeons  are  known ;  and  these 
have  not  any  of  the  characters  of  the  domestic  breeds. 
Hence  the  eappoeed  aboriginal  stocks  mnst  either  still 
exist  in  the  coontries  where  they  were  originally  domes- 
ticated, and  yet  Be  unknown  to  omitholo^sts ;  and  this, 
considering  their  size,  habits,  and  remarkable  characters, 
seems  ver>'  improbable ;  or  they  must  have  bcconie 
extinct  in  the  wild  state.  Bat  birds  breeding  on  preci- 
pices, and  good  fliers,  are  unlikely  to  be  exterminated ; 
and  the  common  rock-pigeon,  which  has  the  same  habits 
with  the  domestic  breeds,  has  not  been  exterminated 
even  on  several  of  the  smaller  British  islets,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  ^lediterranean.  Hence  the  supposed  ex- 
termination of  so  many  species  having  similar  liabits 
with  the  rock-pigeon  seems  to  me  a  very  rash  assump- 
tion. Moreover,  the  several  above-named  domesticated 
breeds  have  ,been  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  therefore^  some  of  them  must  have  been  carried 
back  again  into  their  native  country ;  but  not  one  has 
ever  become  wild  or  feral,  though  the  dovecot-])igeon, 
which  is  the  rock-pigeon  in  a  very  slightly  altered  state, 
has  become  feral  in  several  places.  Again,  all  recent 
experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  wild 
animal  to  breed  freely  under  domestication ;  jet,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  multiple  origin  of  our  pigeon^,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  at  least  seven  or  eight  species  were  so 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  ancient  times  by  half-civi- 
lized man,  as  to  be  quite  prolihc  under  confinement. 
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Ab  orgumeni^  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  gieat  weighty  and 
applicable  in  seveial  other  oases,  is,  that  the  above- 
specified  bleeds,  though  agreeing:  generally  in  constitii- 

tion,  Kabits,  voice,  colouring,  and  iu  most  parts  of  their 
structure,  with  the  wild  rock-pigeon,  yet  are  certainly 
highly  abnormal  in  other  parts  of  their  structure ;  wi^ 
may  look  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  great  family  of 
Oolumbidie  for  a  beak  like  that  of  the  English  carrier, 
or  that  of  the  short-faced  tumbler,  or  barb ;  for  reyerBed 
feathers  like  those  of  the  Jacobin ;  for  a  crop  like  that 
of  the  pouter ;  for  tail-feathers  like  those  of  the  fantail. 
Hence  it  must  be  assumed  not  only  that  half-civilized 
man  succeeded  in  thoroughly  domesticating  several 
species,  but  that  he  intentionally  or  by  chance  picked 
out  extraordinarily  abnormal  species ;  and  farther,  that 
these  Tery  species  haye  since  all  become  extinct  or  un- 
known. So  many  strange  contrngeocies  are  improbable 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  colouring  of  pigeons  well 
deserve  consideration.  The  rock-pigeon  is  of  a  slaty- 
blue,  and  has  a  white  croup  (the  Indian  sub-species, 
C.  intermedia  of  Strickland,  having  it  bluish)  ;  the  tail 
has  a  terminal  dark  bar,  with  the  bases  of  the  outer 
feathers  externally  edged  with  white ;  the  wings  haye 
two  black  bars :  some  semi-domestic  breeds,  and  some 
apparently  truly  wild  breeds,  have,  besides  the  two 
black  bars,  the  wings  chequered  with  black.  These 
several  marks  do  not  occur  together  in  any  other  species 
of  the  whole  family.  Now,  in  every  one  of  the  domestio 
breeds,  taking  thoroughly  well-bred  birds,  all  the  aboye 
marks,  eyen  to  the  white  edging  of  the  outer  tail- 
feathers,  sometimes  concur  perfectly  deyeloped.  More-^ 
over,  when  birds  belonging  to  two  or  more  distinct 
breeds  are  crossed,  none  of  which  are  blue  or  have  any 
of  the  above-specified  marks,  the  mongrel  offspring  ore 
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very  apt  saddeiily  to  ftoqnire  these  characten.  To  gire 
one  instance  oat  of  sevefal  which  I  have  obserred : — I 

crossed  Bome  white  faiitails,  which  breed  very  true,  with 
gome  black  barbs — and  it  so  hapjK  iis  that  bUie  varieties 
of  barbe  are  so  rare  that  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
England;  and  the  mongrels  were  black,  brown,  and 
mottled.  I  also  crossed  a  barb  with  a  spot,  which  is  a 
white  bird  with  a  red  tail  and  red  spot  on  the  forehead, 
and  which  notoriously  breeds  yery  tme ;  the  mongrels 
were  dusky  and  mottled.  I  then  crossed  one  of  the 
mongrel  barb-fantails  with  a  mongrel  barl)-spot,  and 
they  produced  a  bird  of  as  beautiful  a  blue  colour,  with 
the  white  croup,  double  black  wing-bar,  and  barred  and 
white-edged  tail-feathers,  as  any  wild  rock-pigeon  !^  We 
can  understand  these  &cts,  on  the  well-known  principle 
of  reyersion  to  ancestral  characters  (confined,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  to  colour  alone),  if  all  the  domestic  breeds 
have  descended  from  the  rock-i)i<^eun.  But  if  we  deny 
tliis,  we  must  make  one  of  the  two  followino;  higlily 
improbable  suppositions.  Either,  firstly,  that  all  the 
seyeral  imagined  aboriginal  stocks  yrese  cdhoied  and 
marked  like  the  rock-pigeon,  ahhongh  no  other  existing 
Impedes  is  thus  coloured  and  marked,  so  that  in  eadi 
separate  hreed  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  reyert  to 
the  very  same  colours  and  markings.  Or,  secondly, 
that  each  breed,  even  the  purest,  lias  within  a  dozen,  or 
at  most  within  a  score,  of  generations,  been  crossed  by 
the  rock-pigeon:  I  say  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  genera- 
tions, for  we  know  of  no  fact  countenancing  the  belief 
that  the  child  eyer  reyerts  to  some  one  ancestor,  remoyed 
by  a  greater  number  of  generations.  In  a  breed  which 
has  been  crossed  only  once  with  some  distinct  breed,  the 
tendency  to  reversion  to  any  character  derived  from 
Such  cross  will  naturally  become  less  and  less,  as  in  each 
succeeding  generation  there  will  be  less  of  the  foreigu- 
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blood ;  but  when  there  has  been  no  cross  with  a  dittmct 
breed,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  both  parents  to  revert 
to  a  character  which  hiw  been  lost  doriBg  some  former 
generation,  this  tendency,  for  all  that  we  can  see  to  the 

contrary,  may  be  transmitted  undiminished  for  an  inde- 
finite number  of  ixenerations.  These  two  quite  distinct 
cases  are  often  conibuuded  by  those  who  have  written 
on  inheritance. 

Lastly,  the  hybrids  or  mongrels  from  between  all  the 
domestic  breeds  of  pigeons  are  perfectly  fertile.  I  can 
state  this  horn  my  own  observations,  piu^sely  made, 
on  the  most  distinct  breeds.  Now,  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  bring  forward  one  ciisa  of  tke  liybiid 
ofi'spring  of  two  animals  clearly  distmct  being  them- 
selves perfectly  fertile.  Some  authors  believe  that  long- 
continued  domestication  eliminates  this  strong  tendency 
to  sterility:  from  the  history  of  tbe  dog  I  tibink  there  is 
some  probability  in  this  hypothesis,  if  applied  to  species 
closely  related  together,  though  it  is  unsupported  by  a 
single  experiment.  But  to  extend  the  hypothesis  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  sj)ecies,  al)originally  as  distinct  as 
carriers,  tumblers,  pouters,  and  fantads  now  are,  should 
yield  offspring  perfectly  fertile  inter  ae,  seems  to  me 
jash  in  the  extreme. 

From  these  sereral  leasonSy  namely,  the  improbability 
of  man  having  fSormerly  got  seven  or  eight  supposed 
species  of  pigeons  to  breed  freely  under  domestical  iou ; 
these  supposed  species  being  quite  unknown  in  a  wild 
state,  and  their  becoming  nowhere  feral ;  these  species 
having  very  abnormal  characters  in  certain  respects,  as 
compared  with  all  other  Columbidao,  though  so  like  in 
most  other  respects  to  the  rock*pigeon ;  the  blue  cdonr 
and  various  black  marks  occasionally  appearing  in  all 
the  breeds,  both  when  kept  pure  and  when  crossed; 
the  mongrel  ofispring  being  perfectly  fertile ; — ^from 
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these  several  mv^ons,  taken  t<jgetlior,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  all  our  domeetic  breeds  have  descended 
{rem.  the  Columba  li?ia  with  its  geographical  sab- 
species. 

In  faTOiur  of  thisyiew,  I  majadd,  firatly,  that  G.IiTia» 

or  the  rock-pigeon,  has  been  found  capable  of  domestica- 
tion in  Europe  and  in  India ;  and  that  it  agrees  in  habits 
and  in  a  great  number  of  points  of  structure  with  all 
the  domestic  breeds.  Secondly,  although  an  Knglish 
eairier  or  short-fused  tumbler  differs  immensely  in  cer- 
tain characters  from  the  rock-pigeon,  yet  by  comparing 
the  several  sub-breeds  of  these  varieties,  mote  especially 
those  brought  from  distant  countries,  we  can  make  an 
almost  perfect  series  between  the  extremes  of  structure. 
Thirdly,  those  characters  which  are  mainly  distinctive  of 
each  breed,  for  instance  the  wattle  and  length  of  beak 
of  the  carrier,  the  shortness  of  that  of  the  tumbler,  and 
the  number  of  tail-feathers  in  the  Entail,  are  in  each 
breed  eminently  variable ;  and  the  explanation  of  this 
fact  will  be  obvious  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Selection. 
Fourthly,  pigeons  have  been  watched  and  tended  w^ith 
the  utmost  care,  and  Im  ed  by  many  people,  lliey  liave 
been  domesticated  for  thousands  of  years  in  several  quar- 
ters of  the  world ;  the  earliest  known  record  of  pigeons 
is  in  the  fifth  Mgy^iim  dynasty,  about  8006  B.O., 
as  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Lepsius;  but 
Mr.  Birch  informs  me  that  pigeons  are  given  in  a  bill 
of  fare  in  the  previous  dynasty.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  as  we  hear  from  Pliny,  immense  prices  were 
given  for  pigeons;  "nay,  they  are  come  to  this  pass,  that 
they  can  reckon  np  their  pedigree  and  race."  Pigeons 
were  mndh  valued  by  Akber  Khan  in  India,  about  the 
year  1600;  never  less  than  20,000  pigeons  were  taken 
with  the  court  "  The  monarchs  of  Iran  and  Turan  sent 
him  some  very  rare  birds and,  continues  the  courtly 
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iiistorian»  ''His  Majesty  by  crossing  the  bieeds,  which 
method  was  neyer  practised  before,  has  improred  them 
astonishingly."  j  About  this  same  period  the  Dutch  were 
as  eager  about  pigeons  as  were  the  old  Bomans.  The 

paramount  importance  of  tliese  considerations  in  ex- 
plaining the  immense  amount  of  variation  which  pigeons 
have  undergone,  will  be  obyious  when  we  treat  of  Selecr 
tion.  We  shall  then,  also,  see  how  it  is  that  the  seyeral 
breeds  so  often  haye  a  somewhat  monstrous  character 
It  is  also  a  most  &Tourable  circumstance  for  the  pro^ 
duction  of  distinct  breeds,  that  male  and  female  pigeons 
can  be  easily  mated  for  life ;  and  thus  different  breeds 
can  be  kept  together  in  the  same  aviary. 

I  have  discussed  the  probable  origin  of  domestic 
pigeons  at  some,  yet  quite  insufficient^  length ;  because 
when  I  first  kept  pigeons  and  watched  the  seyeral  kind% 
knowing  well  how  true  they  bred,  I  felt  fully  as  much 
difficulty  in  believing  that  since  they  were  domesticated 
they  could  all  have  descended  from  a  common  parent, 
as  any  naturalist  could  in  coming  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  many  species  of  finches^  or  other 
large  groups  of  birds,  in  natare.  One  circumstance  has 
struck  me  much ;  namely,  that  nearly  all  the  breeders 
of  the  various  domestic  animals  and'  the-  cultivators  of 
plants,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  or  whoso  treatises 
I  have  read,  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  several  breeds 
to  which  each  has  attended,,  are  descended  from  so  many 
aboriginally  distinct  species.  Ask,  as  I  have  asked,  a 
celebrated  raiser  of  Hereford  cattle,  whether  his  cattle 
mi^t  not  have  descended  from  long-homsr  and  he 
will  laugh  you  to  scorn.  I  have  never  met  a  pigeon,  or 
poultry,  or  duck,  or  rabbit  fancier,  who  was  not  fully 
convinced  that  eacli  main  breed  was  descended  from  a 
distinct  species.  Van  Mens,  in  his  treatise  on  pears  and 
apples,  shows  how  utterly  he  disbelieves  that  the  several 
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sorts,  for  instance  a  liibston-pippin  or  (Jodlin-applep 
oould  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
tree.  Innumerable  other  examples  could  be  given.  The 
exi^anatioii^  I  think,  is  nmple:  from  long-continiied 
Btady  they  are  Btrongly  impressed  with  the  differences 
between  the  several  races ;  and  tlioiif^h  tlu  y  well  know 
tliat  each  race  varies  slij^htly,  for  tlicy  win  their  \)nzrs 
by  selecting  such  slight  diiferences,  yet  tbey  ignore  all 
general  arguments^  and  refuse  to  sum  up  in  their  minds 
alight  differences  accomnlated  during  many  successiye 
generations.  May  not  those  naturalists  who^  knowing 
ISetr  less  of  the  laws-  of  inheritance  than  does  the  breeder, 
and  knowing  no  more  than  he  does  of  the  intennediate 
links  in  tlie  long  lines  of  descent,  yet  admit  that  many 
of  our  domestic  races  have  descended  from  the  same 
parents — may  they  not  learn  a  lesscm  of  caution,  when 
they  deride  the  idea  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature  being 
lineal  descendants  of  other  species? 

SeUetian. — Let  ns  now  briefly  consider  the  steps  by 
which  domestic  races  have  been  produced,  either  from 
one  or  from  several  allied  species.  Some  little  effect 
may  be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  external 
conditions  of  life,  and  some  little  to  habit ;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  man.  who  would  account  by  such  agencies  for 
the  differences  of  a  dray  and  race  horse,  a  greyhound 
and  bloodhound,  a  carrier  and  tumbler  pigeon.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  our  domesticated  races 
is  tliat  we  see  in  them  adaptation,  not  indeed  to  the 
animal's  or  plant*s  own  good,  but  to  man's  use  or  fancy. 
Some  variations  useful  to  him  have  probably  arisen 
suddenly,  or  by  one  step ;  many  botanists,  for  instance, 
belieye  that  tiie'  fhller^s  teazle,  with  its  hookfif,  which 
cannot  be  rivalled  by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  wild  Dipsacus  ;  and  this  amount  of 
change  may  have  suddenly  arisen  in  a  seedling.    So  it 
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baa  probably  been  with  the  tunuipit  dog;  and  this  is 

known  to  have  been  the  ease  with  the  aneoii  sheep.  But 
when  we  compare  the  dray-horse  and  race-horse,  the 
dromedary  and  camel,  the  yarious  breeds  of  sheep  fitted 
either  for  cultivated  land  or  mountain  pasture^  with  the 
wool  of  one  breed  good  for  one  purpose,  and  that  of 
another  breed  for  another  purpose ;  when  we  compare 
the  many  breeds  of  dogs,  each  good  for  man  in  very 
different  ways ;  when  we  compare  the  game-cock,  so 
pertiuacious  in  battle,  with  other  breeds  so  little  quarrel- 
some, with  "  everlasting  layers "  which  never  desire  to 
fdt,  and  with  the  bantam  so  small  and  elegant;  when 
we  compare  the  host  of  agricultural,  culinary,  orchard^ 
and  flower-garden  races  of  planted  most  useful  to  man  at 
different  seasons  and  for  different  purposes,  or  so  beau- 
tiful in  his  eyes,  we  mxiBt,  I  think,  look  further  tlmn  to 
mere  variability.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all  the  breeds 
were  suddenly  produced  as  perfect  and  as  useful  as  we 
now  see  them  ;  indeed,  in  several  cases,  we  know  that 
this  has  not  been  their  history.  The  key  is  man's  power 
of  accumulatiye  selection :  nature  gives  successiye  variar 
tions ;  man  adds  them  up  in  certain  directions  useAil  to 
him.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  make  for  himself 
useful  breeds. 

The  great  power  of  this  principle  of  selection  is  not 
hypothetical.  It  is  certain  that  several  of  our  eminent 
breeders  have,  even  within  a  single  lifetime,  modified 
to  a  laige  extent  some  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
order  fully  to  realise  what  they  have  done,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  read  several  of  the  many  treatises  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  to  inspect  the  animals.  Ikeeders 
habitually  speak  of  an  animal's  organisation  as  some- 
thing quite  plastic,  which  they  can  model  almost  as  they 
please.  K I  had  space  I  could  quote  numerous  passages 
to  this  effect  horn  highly  competent  authorities.  Youatt, 
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who  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  woifa  of 

agriculturists  than  ahnost  any  other  indiTidiial,  and  who 

vas  liimsclt' a  very  [rood  ju(l<re  of  an  animal,  8j)oaks  of 
the  princi})!*'  of  selection  as  "that  wliich  cnabk*s  the 
agriculturist,  not  only  to  modify  the  character  of  his 
iiock,  but  to  change  it  altogether.  It  is  the  magician's 
wand,  by  means  of  which  he  may  snmmon  into  life 
whateyer  form  and  mould  he  pleases."  Lord  SomeryiUe, 
speaking  of  what  breeders  have  done  for  sheep,  says : — 
*•  It  wouhl  seem  ixs  if  they  liad  chalked  out  upon  a  wall 
a  form  perfect  in  itsolt",  and  then  had  given  it  existence." 
That  most  skilful  breeder,  »Sir  John  Sebright,  used  to 
say,  with  respect  to  pigeons,  that  "  he  would  produce 
any  given  feather  in  three  years,  bat  it  would  take  him 
six  years  to  obtain  head  and  beak.**  In  Saxony  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  of  selection  in  regard  to  merino 
sheep  is  so  fully  recognised,  that  men  follow  it  as  a 
trade :  the  sheep  are  placed  on  a  table  and  are  studied, 
like  a  picture  by  a  connoisseur ;  this  is  done  three  times 
at  intervals  of  months,  and  the  sheep  are  each  time 
marked  and  dassed,  so  that  the  very  best  may  ultimately 
be  selected  for  breeding. 

What  English  breeders  have  actually  effected  is 
proved  by  the  enormous  prices  given  for  animals  with  a 
good  pedigree ;  and  tliese  have  now  been  exported  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  improvement  is 
by  no  means  generally  due  to  crossing  different  breeds ; 
all  the  best  breeders  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  prae« 
tice,  except  sometimes  amongst  closely  allied  sub-bieeds. 
And  when  a  cross  has  been  made,  the  closest  selection  is 
far  more  indispensable  even  than  in  ordinary  cases.  If 
selection  consisted  merely  in  separating  some  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  and  breeding  from  it,  the  principle  would 
be  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  be  worth  notice ;  but  its  im- 
portance consists  in  the  great  effect  produced  by  the 
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accumulation  in  one  direction,  during  successive  gene- 
rations, of  differences  absolutely  inappreciable  by  tin 
uneducated  eye — differences  which  I  for  one  have  vainly 
attempted  to  appreciate.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
has  accnracy  of  eye  and  judgment  sufficient  to  become 
an  eminent  breeder.  If  gifted  with  these  qualities,  and 
he  studies  his  subject  for  yean,  and  deyotes  his  lifetime 
to  it  with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  will  succeed,  and 
may  make  great  improvements  ;  if  he  \vant8  any  of  these 
qualities,  he  will  assuredly  fail.  Few  would  readily 
believe  in  the  natural  capacity  and  years  of  practice 
requisite  to  become  even  a  skilful  pigeon-fancier. 

The  same  principles  are  followed  by  horticulturists ; 
but  the  variations  are  here  often  more  abrupt  No  one 
supposes  that  our  choicest  productions  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  single  variation  from  the  aboriginal  stock. 
We  have  proofs  that  this  is  not  so  in  some  cases  in 
which  exact  records  have  been  kept ;  thus,  to  give  a 
yery  trifling  instance,  the  steadily-increasing  size  of  the 
common  gooseberry  may  be  quoted.  We  see  an  asto- 
/  nishing  improvement  in  many  florists'  flowers,  when  the 
flowers  of  the  present  day  are  compared  with  drawings 
made  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  When  a  race  of 
plants  is  once  pretty  well  established,  the  seed-raisers 
do  not  pick  out  the  best  plants,  but  merely  go  over  tlieir 
seed-bedsy  and  pull  up  the  rogues,"  as  they  call  the 
plants  that  deviate  from  the  proper  standard.  With 
animals  this  kind  of  selection  is,  in  &ct,  also  followed ; 
for  hardly  any  one  is  so  careless  as  to  allow  his  worst 
animals  to  breed. 

In  regard  to  plants,  there  is  another  means  of  observ- 
ing the  accumulated  effects  of  selection — namely,  by 
comparing  the  diversity  of  flowers  in  the  dififerent  varie- 
ties  of  the  same  species  in  the  flower-garden;  the  diversity 
of  leaves,  pods,  or  tubers^  or  whatever  part  is  valued^  in 
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the  kitcheii«gaiden»  m  compamon  wHh  the  floweiB  of  the 
same  varieties;  and  the  divenHy  of  fruit  of  the  sane 
species  in  the  oit^rd,  in  comparison  with  the  leayes  and 

-  flowers  of  the  same  set  of  varieties.  See  how  different 
tlie  leaves  of  tlie  eabba^re  are,  and  how  extremely  alike 
the  flowers  ;  how  unlike  the  flowers  of  the  heartsease  are, 
and  how  alike  the  leaves ;  how  much  the  fruit  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  gooseberries  differ  in  sise,  coloor,  shapes 
and  hairinessy  and  yet  ihe  flowers  present  very  slight 
differences.  It  is  not  that  the  varieties  which  differ 
largely  in  some  one  point  do  not  differ  at  all  in  other 
points  ;  this  is  hardly  cvrr,  1  sjtrak  after  careful  <»l>ser- 
vation,  perhaps  never,  the  ease.  The  laws  of  correlation 
of  growth,  the  importance  of  which  should  never  be  over- 
looked^  will  ensure  some  differences ;  bnt»  as  a  general 
rale»  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  continned  sdefstion  <^  sli^t 
"variations,  either  in  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  or  the  fhtit, 
will  produce  races  difleriug  from  each  other  cliielly  in 
these  characters. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  principle  of  selection  has 
been  reduced  to  methodical  practice  for  scarcely  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  it  has  certainly  been 
more  attended  to  of  late  years,  and  many  treatises  have 
been  published  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
in  a  correspondinf];  degree,  rapid  and  important.  ]>ut 
it  is  very  far  from  tme  that  the  j)rinciple  is  a  modern 
discovery.  I  could  give  several  references  to  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  in 
works  of  liigh  antiquity.  In  rude  and  barbarous  periods 
of  English  history  choice  animals  were  often  imported, 
and  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  tiieir  exportation :  the 
destruction  of  horses  under  a  certain  size  was  ordered, 
and  this  may  be  compared  to  the  *'roguing"  of  plants 
by  nurserymen.  The  priiK  iple  of  selection  I  find  dis- 
tinctly given  in  an  ancient  Chinese  encyclopedia.  Ex* 
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plicit  rules  are  laid  down  by  some  of  the  Koman  classical 
writers.  From  passages  in  Genesifl^  it  is  dear  that  the 
colour  of  domestic  -animals  was  at  that  early  period 
attended  to.  Savages  now  sometimes  cross  their  dogs 
with  wild  canine  animals,  to  improve  the  breed,  and  they 
formerly  did  so,  as  is  attested  by  passnjzes  in  Pliny.  The 
savages  in  South  Africa  match  their  draught  cattle  by 
colour,  as  do  soihe  of  the  Esquimaux  tlieir  teams  of  dogs. 
Livingstone  shows  how  mudi  good  domestic  breeds  are 
valued  by  th^  negroes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  who  have 
not  associated  with  Europeans.  Some  of  these  facts  do 
not  show  actual  selection,  but  they  show  that  the  breed' 
in«:  of  domestic  animals  was  carefully  attended  to  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  now  attended  to  by  tbe  lowest 
saviiges.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  strange  fact,  had 
attention  not  been  paid  to  breeding,  lor  the  inheritance 
of  good  and  bad  qualities  is  so  obvious. 

At  the  present  time,  eminent  breeders  try  by  metho- 
dical  selection,  with  a  distinct  object  in  view,  to  make 
a  new  strain  or  sub-breed,  superior  to  anytliinf):  exist  in  fj: 
in  the  country.  But,  for  our  purpose,  a  kind  of  Selection, 
which  may  be  called  Unconscious,  and  which  results 
from  eveiy  one  trying  to  possess  and  breed  from  the  best 
individual  animals,  is  more  important.  Thus^  a  man 
who  intends  keeping  pointers  naturally  tries  to  get  as 
good  dogs  as  he  can,  and  afterwards  breeds  from  his 
own  best  dogs,  but  he  has  no  wish  or  expectation  of 
permanently  altering  the  breed.  Nevertheless  we 
may  infer  that  this  process,  continued  during  centuries, 
would  improve  and  modify  any  breed,  in  the  same  way 
as  Bakewell,  Collins,  &c,  by  this  very  same  process, 
only  carried  on  more  methodically,  did  greatly  modify, 
even  during  their  own  lifetimes,  the  forms  and  qualities 
of  their  cattle.  Slow  and  insensible  changes  of  this 
kind  could  never  be  recognised  unless  actual  measure- 
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mentB  or  careful  drawings  of  the  breeds  in  qnestion 
had  been  made  long  ago,  which  might  serre  for  compa« 

ri>;on.  In  some  cases,  however,  unchanged,  or  but  little 
changed  incHvichials  of  the  same  breetl  may  be  found 
in  less  civilised  districts,  where  the  breed  has  been  less 
improved.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  King  Charles's 
spaniel  has  been  nnconsdously  modified  to  a  large  extent 
since  the  time  of  that  monarch.  Some  highly  competent 
authorities  are  convinced  that  the  setter  is  directly  de*  . 
rived  from  the  spaniel,  and  has  probably,  been  slowly 
nltered  from  it.  It  is  known  that  the  English  pointer 
has  been  greatly  changed  within  the  last  century,  and 
in  this  case  the  change  has,  it  is  belieyed,  been  chiefly 
effected  by  crosses  with  the  fox-hound ;  but  what  con-* 
cems  us  is,  that  the  change  has  been  effected  unconsci- 
ously and  gradually,  and  yet  so  effectually,  that,  though 
the  old  Spanish  pointer  certainly  came  from  Spain,  Mr. 
l^orrow  has  not  seen,  as  I  am  informed  by  him,  any 
native  dog  in  Spain  like  our  j>ointer. 

By  a  similar  process  of  selection,  and  by  careful  train- 
ing; the  whole  body  of  English  racehorses  have  come  to 
surpass  in  fleetness  and  size  the  parent  Arab  stock,  so 
that  the  latter,  by  the  regulations  for  the  Goodwood  Races, 
are  favoured  in  the  weights  they  carry.  Lord  Spencer 
and  others  have  shown  how  the  cattle  of  England  have 
increased  in  weight  and  in  early  maturity,  compared  with 
tlie  stock  formerly  ke})t  in  this  country.  By  comparing 
the  accounts  given  in  old  pigeon  treatises  of  carriers  and  ^ 
tumblers  with  these  breeds  as  now  existing  in  Britain, 
India,  and  Persia,  we  can,  I  think,  clearly  trace  the  stages 
through  whicli  they  have  insensibly  passed,  and  come  to 
differ  so  greatly  from  the  rock-pigeon. 

Youatt  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
a  course  of  selection,  which  may  be  considered  as  un- 
consciously followed,  in  so  far  that  the  breeders  could 
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never  have  expected  or  even  have  wished  to  Lave  pro* 
dnced  the  result  which  ensued — namely,  the  production 
of  two  distmct  strains.  The  two  flocks  of  licicester  sheep 
kept  by  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Burgess,  as  Mr.  Youatt  re- 
marks, have  been  purely  bred  from  tlie  original  stock  of 
Mr.  Bakewell  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  There  is  not 
a  suspicion  existing  in  the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  that  the  owner  of  either  of 
them  has  deviated  in  any  one  instance  from  the  pure 
blood  of  Mr*  Bakewell*s  flock,  and  yet  the  diflerence 
between  the  sheep  possessed  by  these  two  gentlemen  is 
so  great  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
different  varieties." 

If  there  exist  savages  so  barbarous  as  never  to  think 
of  the  inherited  character  of  the  offspring  of  their  do- 
mestic animals,  yet  any  one  animal  particularly  useful 
to  them,  for  any  special  purpose,  would  be  carefully 
preserved  during  famines  and  other  accidents,  to  which 
savages  are  so  liable,  and  such  choice  animals  would  thus 
generally  leave  more  offspring  than  the  inferior  ones ; 
so  that  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious selection  going  on.  We  see  the  value  set  oU 
animals  even  by  the  barbarians  of  Tiena  del  Fuego,  by 
their  killing  and  devouring  their  old  women,  in  times  of 
dearth,  as  of  less  value  thaa  their  dogi 

In  plants  the  same  gradual  process  of  improvement, 
through  the  occasional  preservation  the  best  indi- 
viduals, whether  or  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  ranked 
at  their  first  appearance  as  distinct  varieties,  and  whether 
or  not  two  or  more  species  or  races  have  become 
blended  together  by  crossing,  may  plainly  be  recognised 
in  the  increased  size  and  beauty  which  we  now  see  in  the 
varieties  of  the  heartsease,  rose,  pelargonium,  dahba,  and 
other  plants,  when  compared  with  the  older  varieties  or 
with  their  parent-stocks.   No  one  would  ever  expect  to 
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get  a  first-rate  heartsease  or  dahlia  from  the  seed  of  a 
wild  plant.  No  one  would  expect  to  raise  a  first-rate 
meltinf^  pear  from  the  seed  of  tlie  wild  pear,  thongh 
he  might  succeed  from  a  poor  seedling  growing  wild, 
if  it  had  come  from  a  garden-stock.  The  pear,  though 
cultivated  in  claagical  times,  appean^  fnm  Pliny's  de- 
scription, to  haye  been  a  frait  of  very  inferior  quality. 
I  haTe  seen  great  surprise  expressed  in  horticultural 
works  at  the  wonderful  skill  of  gardeners,  in  having 
produced  such  splendid  results  from  such  jKwr  mate- 
rials ;  but  the  art  has  been  simple,  and,  as  far  as  the 
final  result  is  concerned,  has  been  followed  almost  un- 
oonsdously.  It  has  consisted  in  always  cultivating  the 
best  known  variety,  sowing  its  seeds,  and,  when  a  slightly 
better  variety  has  chanced  to  appear,  selecting  it,  and 
80  onwards.  But  the  gardeners  of  the  cla*5sical  })eriod, 
wlu)  cultivated  the  l>est  pear  they  could  j)rocure,  never 
thought  what  splendid  fruit  we  should  eat ;  though  we 
owe  our  excellent  fruity  in  some  small  degree,  to  their 
having  naturally  chosen  and  preserved  the  best  varieties 
they  could  anywhere  find. 

A  large  amount  of  change  in  our  cultivated  plants, 
thus  slowly  and  unconsciously  accumulated,  explains,  as 
1  believe,  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  we  cannot  recognise,  and  therefore  do  not  know, 
the  wild  parent-stocks  of  the  plants  which  have  been 
longest  cultivated  in  our  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 
If  it  has  taken  centuries  or  thousands  of  yean  to  im- 
prove or  modify  most  of  our  plants  up  to  their  present 
standard  of  nsefuluess  to  man,  we  can  understand  how 
it  is  that  neither  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor 
any  other  region  inhabited  by  quite  uncivilised  man,  has 
afforded  us  a  single  plant  worth  culture.  It  is  not  that 
these  countries,  so  rich  in  spedoEf,  do  not  by  a  strangei 
diance  possess  the  aboriginal  stocks  of  any  useful  plants, 
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but  that  the  native  plants  have  not  been  improTed  hy 
contmued  selection  up  to  a  standard  of  perfection  com- 
parable with  that  given  to  the  plants  in  countries  an- 
d^tly  ciyilised. 

In  regard  to  the  domestic  animals  kept  by  uncivilised 
man,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  thev  almost  - 
always  have  to  struggle  for  their  own  food,  at  least 
during  certain  seasons.  And  in  two  countries  Tery  dif- 
ferently cirenmsCanced,  individuals  of  the  same  spedeS) 
having  slightly  different  constitutions  or  structure,  would 
often  succeed  better  in  the  one  country  than  in  the 
other;  and  thus  by  a  process  of  "natural  selection,"  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained,  two  sub-breeds 
might  be  Ibrmed.  This,  perhaps,  partly  explains  what 
has  been  remarked  by  some-  authon^  namely,  that  the 
varieties  kept  by  savages  have  more  of  the  character  of 
species  than  the  varieties  kept  in  civilised  countries. 

On  the  view  here  given  of  the  all-important  part  which 
selection  by  man  has  played,  it  becomes  at  once  oljvious, 
how  it  is  that  our  domestic  races  show  adaj)tation  in  their 
structure  or  in  their  habits  to  man's  wants  or  fancies. 
We  can,  I  think,  further  tmderstand  the  frequently 
abnormal  character  of  our  domestic  races,  and  likewise 
their  differences  being  so  great  in  external  characters 
and  relatively  so  slight  in  internal  parts  or  organs. 
Man  can  hardly  select,  or  only  witli  much  difUculty,  any 
deviation  of  structure  excepting  such  as  is  externally 
visible;  and  indeed  he  rarely  cares  for  what  is  internal. 
He  can  never  act  by  selection,  excepting  on  variations 
which  are  first  given  to  him  in  some  slight  degree  by 
nature.  No  man  would  ever  try  to  make  a  fetntaO,  till 
he  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  tail  developed  in  some  slight 
degree  in  an  unusual  manner,  or  a  pouter  till  he  saw  a 
pigeon  with  a  crop  of  wjmewhat  unusual  size ;  and  the 
more  abnormal  or  unusual  any  character  was  when  it  lirst 
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appeared,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  to  catch  his  atten- 
tion.  But  to  use  each  an  expression  as  trying  to  make 
a  fiintaily  is,  I  have  no  doubts  in  most  cases,  utterly  in- 
correct.  The  man  who  first  selected  a  pigeon  with  a 
slightly  larger  tail,  nerer  dreamed  what  the  descendants 
of  that  pigeon  would  become  throuirh  long-continuwl, 
j^artly  unconscious  and  ])artly  methodical  selection. 
Perhaps  the  parent-bird  of  all  fautails  had  only  iburteeu 
tail-feathers  somewhat  expanded,  like  the  present  Java 
&ntail,  or  like  individuals  of  other  and  distinct  breeds, 
in  which  as  many  as  seyenteen  tail-feathers  haye  been 
counted.  Perhaps  the  first  pouter-pigeon  did  not  inflate 
its  crop  much  more  than  the  turhit  now  does  tlu»  upper 
part  of  its  tesophagus, — a  lial)it  which  is  disregarded  by 
all  fanciers,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  points  of  the  hreed. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  some  great  deviation  of 
structure  would  be  necessary  to  catch  the  fancier's  eye : 
he  perceiyes  extremely  small  differences,  and  it  is  in 
human  nature  to  yalue  any  noyelty,  howeyer  slight,  in 
one's  own  possession.  Nor  must  the  value  wliich  would 
formerly  he  set  on  any  slight  differences  in  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  be  judged  of  by  the  value  which 
would  now  be  set  on  them,  after  several  breeds  haye 
once  fairly  been  established.  Many  slight  differences 
might,  and  indeed  do  now,  arise  amongst  pigeons,  which 
are  rejected  as  faults  or  deviations  from  the  standard  of 
perfection  of  each  breed.  The  common  goose  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  marked  varieties  ;•  hence  the  Toulouse 
and  the  common  breed,  which  diti'er  only  in  colour,  that 
most  fleeting  of  characters,  have  lately  been  exhibited 
as  distinct  at  our  poultrynshows. 

I  think  these  views  further  explain  what  has  sometimes 
been  noticed — ^namely,  that  we  know  nothing  about  the 
origin  or  history  of  any  of  our  domestic  breeds.  But,  in 
fact,  a  breed,  4ike  a  dialect  of  a  language,  can  hardly  be 
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said  to  have  had  a  definite  origin.  A  man  preserves  and 
breeds  from  an  individual  witli  some  sli^rlit  deviation  of 
structure,  ^  takes  more  care  than  usual  iu  matching  his 
best  animals  and  thus  improves  them,  and  the  improved 
individuals  slowly  spfead  in  the  immediate  neighbouiv 
hood.  But  as  yet  they  will  hardly  have  a  distinct  name, 
and  from  being  only  slightly  valued,  their  history  will 
be  disregarded.  When  further  improved  by  the  same 
slow  and  gradual  process,  they  will  spread  more  widely, 
and  will  get  recognised  as  something  distinct  and  valu- 
able, and  will  then  probably  first  receive  a  provincial 
name.  In  semi-civilised  countries^  with  little  firee  com- 
munication, the  spreading  and  knowledge  of  any  new 
sub-breed  would  be  a  slow  process.  As  soon  as  the  points 
of  value  of  the  new  sul)-breed  are  once  ftilly  acknow- 
ledged, the  principle,  as  I  have  caUed  it,  of  unconscious 
selection  will  always  tend, — j^erhaps  more  at  one  period 
than  at  another,  as  the  breed  rises  or  falls  in  fashion, — 
perhaps  more  in  one  district  than  in  another,  according 
to  the  state  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants, — slowly  to 
add  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  breed,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  the  chance  will  be  infinitely  small  of 
any  record  having  been  preserved  of  such  slow,  varying, 
and  insensible  changes. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  circumstances, 
favourable,  or  the  reverse, 'to  man's  power  of  selection. 
A  high  degree  of  variability  is  obviously  &vourable,  as 
freely  giving  the  materials  for  selection  to  work  on ; 
nol  that  mere  individual  differences  are  not  amply  suffi- 
cient, with  extreme  care,  to  allow  of  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  of  modification  in  almost  any  desired 
direction.  But  as  variations  manifestly  useful  or  pleasing 
to  man  appear  only  occasionally,  the  chance  of  their  ap- 
pearance will  be  much  increased  by  a  large  nnmber  of 
individuals  being  kept ;  and  hence  tiiis  comes  to  be  of 
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the  highest  importanoe  to  mcoem.   On  this  principle 

Marshall  has  ruiiidi  ked,  with  resf)ect  to  the  shf^op  of  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  that  "as  they  generally  l>eloyg  to  poor 
people,  and  are  mostly  m  small  loU,  they  never  can  be 
improved."  On  the  other  hand,  nnnerymen,  from  raismg 
laige  stoda  o£  the  same  plants^  are  genefally  &r  more 
suoceasfiil  than  amatean  in  getting  new  and  yalnable 
▼arietiea  The  keeping  of  a  large  number  of  individnals 
of  a  species  in  any  country  requires  that  the  species 
should  be  placed  under  luvourahle  conditions  of  life,  so 
as  to  breed  freely  in  that  country.  AVhen  the  individuals 
of  any  species  are  scanty,  all  the  individuals,  whatever 
their  quality  may  be,  will  generally  be  allowed  to  breed, 
and  this  wiU  effectually  prevent  seliaction.  Bat  probably 
the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  the  animal  or 
plant  should  be  so  highly  useful  to  man,  or  so  much 
valued  by  him,  that  the  closest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  even  the  slightest  deviation  in  the  qualities  or 
structure  of  each  individual.  Unless  such  attention 
be  paid  nothing  can  be  effected.  I  have  seen  it  gravely 
remarked,  that  it  was  most  fortunate  that  the  straw- 
berry began  to  vary  just  when  gardeners  began  to  attend 
closely  to  this  plant.  No  doubt  the  strawberry  had 
always  varicnl  since  it  was  cultivated,  but  the  slight 
varieties  had  been  neglected.  As  soon,  however,  as 
gardeners  picked  out  individual  plants  with  slightly 
larger,  earlier,  or  better  fruit,  and  raised  seedlings  from 
them,  and  again  picked  out  the  best  seedlings  and  bred 
from  them,  then,  there  appeared  (aided  by  some  crossing 
.  with  distinct  species)  those  many  admirable  varieties  of 
the  strawberry  which  have  been  raised  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

In  the  case  of  anii^als  with  separate  sexes,  facility  in 
preventing  crosses  is  an  important  element  of  success 
in  the  formation  of  new  races, — at  least,  in  a  country 
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which  is  already  stocked  with  other  races.  In  tliis  re- 
spect  endoBore  of  the  land  plays  a  part  Wandering 
sayages  oc  the  inhabitants  of  open  plains  rarely  possess 
more  than  one  breed  of  the  same  spedes.  Pigeons  <!an 
be  mated  for  life»  and  this  is  a  great  conyern'onoe  to  the 
fancier,  for  thus  many  races  may  be  improved  and 
kept  true,  though  mingled  in  the  same  aviary  ;  and  this 
circumstance  must  have  larp^ely  favoured  the  formation 
of  new  breeds  Pigeons,  X  may  add,  can  be  propagated 
in  ^eat  numbers  and  at  a  yery  quick  rate,  and  inferior 
birds  may  be  freely  rejected,  as  when  killed  they  serye 
for  food.  On  the  other  hand*  cats,  from  their  nocturnal 
rambling  habits,  cannot  be  easily  matched,  and,  although 
80  much  valued  by  women  and  children,  we  hardly  ever 
see  a  distinct  breed  kept  up ;  such  breeds  as  we  do 
sometimes  see  are  almost  always  imported  from  some 
other  country.  Although  I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
domestic  animals  yary  less  than  others,  yet  the  rarity  or 
absence  of  distinct  breeds  of  the  cat,  Ihe  donkey,  pea^ 
cock,  goose,  &c.,  may  be  attributed  in  maih  part  to 
selection  not  having  been  brought  into  play :  in  cats, 
from  the  difficulty  in  pairing  them  :  in  donkeys,  from 
only  a  few  being  kept  by  poor  people,  and  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  breeding ;  for  recently  in  certain  parts 
of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States  this  animal  has  been 
surprisingly  modified  and  improved  by  careful  selection : 
in  peacocks,  from  not  being  very  easily  reared  and  a 
large  stock  not  kept :  in  geese,  from  being  valuable  only 
for  two  purposes,  food  and  feathers,  and  more  especially 
from  no  pleasure  having  been  felt  in  the  display  of  dis- 
tinct breeds ;  but  the  goose  seems  to  have  a  singularly 
infleziUe  organisation. 

To  sum  up  on  the  origin  of  our  domestic  races  of 
animals  and  plants.   I  believe  that  the  conditions  of 
.  life,  from  their  action  on  the  reproductive  system,  are 
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80  far  of  the  highest  importance  as  causiDg  variability. 
It  is  not  probable  that  yaiiability  is  an  inherent  and 
necesBory  contingency,  under  all  drcomstances^  with  all 
organic  beings^  as  some  anthors  have  thong^t.  The 
effects  of  yariability  are  modified  by  yarions  degrees  of 
inheritance  and  of  reversion.  Variability  is  governed 
by  many  unknown  laws,  more  especially  by  that  of  cor- 
relation of  growth.  Something  may  be  attributed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  Something 
must  be  attributed  to  use  and  disuse.  The  final  result 
is  thus  rendered  infinitely  complex.  In  some  cases  the 
intercrosBing  of  species,  aboriginally  distinct,  has  pro- 
bably played  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  our 
domestic  breeds.  When  in  any  cuuntr}^  several  domestic 
breeds  have  once  been  established,  their  occasional  in- 
tercrossing, with  the  aid  of  selection,  has,  no  doubt, 
laigely  aided  in  the  formation  of  new  sub-breeds ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  crossing  of  yazieties  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  both  in  regard  to  animals  and  to 
those  plants  which  are  propagated  by  seed.  In  plants 
which  are  teiiiporarily  propagated  by  cuttings,  buds,  &c., 
the  importance  of  the  crossing  both  of  distinct  species 
and  of  yarieties  is  immense;  for  the  cultivator  here 
quite  disregards  the  extreme  yariability  both  of  hybrids 
and  mongrelst  and  the  frequent  sterility  of  hybrids ;  but 
the  cases  of  plants  not  propagated  by  seed  are  of  little 
importance  to  us,  for  their  endurance  is  only  temporar}\ 
Over  all  these  causes  of  Change  I  am  convinced  that 
the  accumulative  action  of  Selection,  whether  applied 
methodically  and  more  quickly,  or  unconsciously  and 
more  slowly,  but  more  efficiently,  is  by  £Etr  the  predomi- 
nant Power, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Yahiatxom  under  Natubb. 

Variability  ^  Bidividnal  diflforenoes  —  Doubtful  species  —  Wide 
nnging,  much  diflhisod,  and  oommoD  spedea  vary  moat^  SpLciea 
of  the  hiffgest  genera  fai  any  country  Tary  more  than  the  species 
of  the  smaller  genera — l^y  of  the  species  of  the  larger  genera 
resemble  varieties  in  being  very  closely,  but  unequally,  related 
to  each  other,  and  in  having  lestricted  ranges. 

Before  applyinp^  the  principles  arrived  at  in  the  last 
chapter  to  organic  beings  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  must 
briefly  discuss  whether  these  latter  are  subject  to  any 
Tariatioii.  To  treat  this  subject  at  all  properly,  a  long 
caialogae  of  dry&cts  should  be  giyen;  but  theselshall 
reserve  for  my  future  work.  Nor  shall  I  here  discuss 
the  various  definitions  which  have  been  given  of  the 
term  species.  No  one  delinition  has  as  yet  satisfied  all 
naturalists ;  yet  every  naturalist  knows  vaguely  what 
he  means  when  he  speaks  of  a  species.  Generally  the 
term  includes  the  unknown  element  of  a  distinct  act  of 
creation.  The  term  yariety  is  almost  equally  diflScult 
to  define;  but  here  community  of  descent  is  almost 
universally  implied,  though  it  can  rarely  be  proved. 
We  have  also  what  are  called  monstrosities ;  but  they 
graduate  into  varieties.  By  a  monstrosity  I  presume  is 
meant  some  considerable  deviation  of  structure  in  one 
part^  generally  injurious  to  or  not  useful  to  the  species. 
Some  authors  use  the  term  variation"  in  a  technical 
sense,  as  implying  a  modification  directly  due  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  life;  and  "variations"  in  this 
sense  are  supposed  not  to  be  inherited :  but  who  can 
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say  that  the  dwarfed  condition  of  shells  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  or  dwarfed  plants  on  Alpine  sum- 
mits, or  the  thicker  fiir-of  an  animal  from  far  north* 
wards,  would  not  in  some  cases  be  inherited  iar  at  least 
some  few  generations  ?  and  in  this  case  I  presome  that 
the  form  would  be  called  a  variety. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  monstrosities,  or 
such  sudden  and  p^cat  deviations  of  structure  as  we 
occasionally  see  in  our  domestic  productions,  more  espe- 
cially with  plants,  are  ever  pennaaently  propagated  in 
a  state  of  nature.   Monsters  are  very  apt  to  be  sterile ; 
and  almost  every  part  of  every  organic  being,  at  least 
with  animals,  is  so  beantiffilly  related  to  its  complex 
coiulitions  of  life  that  it  seems  as  improbable  that  any 
part  should  have  been  suddenly  produced  pi^rfect,  as  that 
a  complex  macbine  should  have  been  invented  by  man 
in  a  perfect  state*   I  have  not,  at  least,  been  able  to 
find  good  cases  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature  presenting 
modifications  of  structure  resembling  monstrosities 
observed  in  allied  forms.   If  such  have  occurred,  their 
perpetuation  will  have  been  due  to  their  beneficial 
nature,  so  that  natural  selection  will  have  come  into 
play.    Many  cases  are  known  of  plants  wliich  regularly 
produce  on  different  branches,  or  on  the  circumference 
and  in  the  centre  of  umbels,  &c.,  flowers  of  a  widely 
different  structure ;  and  if  the  plant  ceased  to  produce 
flowers  c$  the  one  kind,  a  great  change  might  perhaps 
suddenly  be  effected  in  the  specific  character ;  but  then 
we  du  not  at  present  know  by  what  steps,  or  for  what 
good,  a  plant  produces  two  kinds  of  flowers.  With  culti- 
vated plants,  in  the  few  cases  known  of  a  variety  habitu* 
ally  bearing  flowers  or  fruit  slightly  different  from  each 
other,  the  production  of  the  variety  has  been  sudden. 

Again,  we  have  many  slight  differences  which  may  be 
called  individual  differenoefif,  such  as  ar^  biown  Are* 
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quently  to  appear  in  the  offspring  from  the  same  parents, 
or  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  thus  arisen,  from 
being  frequently  obiserred  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  inhabiting  the  same  confined  locality.   No  one 

supposes  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
cast  in  the  very  same  mould.  These  individual  dififer- 
ences  are  highly  important  for  us,  for  they  are  often 
inherited,  as  must  be  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  thus 
they  afford  materials  for  natural  selection  to  accumu- 
late in  the  same  manner  as  man  accumulates  in  any 
given  direction  individual  differences  in  his  domesticated 
productions.  These  individual  differences  generally 
affect  what  naturalists  consider  luiimjwrtant  j)arts ;  but 
I  could  show  by  a  lonj^  catalogue  of  fiicts,  that  parts 
which  must  be  called  important^  whether  viewed  under 
a  physiological  or  classificatory  point  of  view,  sometimes 
vary  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  experienced  natinaliBt  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  the  cades  of  variability,  even  in 
important  parts  of  structure,  which  he  could  collect  on 
good  authority,  as  I  have  collected,  during  a  course  of 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  systematists  are 
far  from  pleased  at  finding  variability  in  important 
characters,  and  that  there  are  not  many  men  who  will 
laboriously  examine  internal  and  important  organff,  and 
compare  them  in  many  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
It  would  never  have  been  expected  that  the  branching 
of  the  main  nerves  close  to  the  great  central  ganglion 
of  an  insect  would  have  been  variable  in  the  same 
species;  it  might  have  been  thought  that  changes  of 
this  nature  could  have  been  effected  only  by  slow 
degrees ;  yet  quite  recently  Mr.  Lubbock  has  shown  a 
degree  of  mriability  in  these  main  nerves  in  Coccus, 
which  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  irregular  branch- 
ing of  the  stem  of  a  tree.   This  pliilosophical  naturalist, 
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I  may  add»  quite  recently  shown  that  the 

muscles  in  the  larvsB  of  certain  insects  are  yery  far 
from  uniform.  Authors  sometimes  argue  in  a  circle 
when  they  state  that  important  organs  nerer  vary ;  for 
these  same  authors  practically  rank  that  character  as 
important  (as  some  few  naturalists  have  honestly  con- 
fessed )  which  does  not  vary ;  and,  under  this  j>oint  of 
view,  no  instance  of  an  important  part  varying  will  ever 
be  found :  but  under  any  other  point  of  view  many  in- 
stances assuredly  can  be  given. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  individual  differ- 
ences, which  is  extremely  perplexing:  I  refer  to  those 
genera  which  have  sometimes  been  called  "  protean  "  or 
**  polymorpliic,"  in  wliicli  the  species  present  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  variation  ;  and  hardly  two  naturalists 
can  agree  which  forms  to  rank  as  species  and  which  as 
varieties.  We  may  instance  Bubus,  Bosa^  and  Hieracium 
amongst  plants,  several  genera  of  insects,  and  several 
genera  of  Brachiopod  shells.  In  most  polymorphic  genera 
some  of  the  species  have  fixed  and  definite  characters. 
Genera  wdiich  are  polymorphic  in  one  country  seem  to 
be,  with  some  few  exceptions,  polymorphic  in  other 
countries,  and  likewise,  judging  from  Brachiopod  shells, 
at  former  periods  of  time.  These  facts  are  very  perplex* 
ing^  for  they  seem  to.show  that  this  kind  of  variability 
is  independent  of  the  conditions  of  life.  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  that  we  see  in  these  polymorphic  genera  va- 
riations in  points  of  structure  which  are  of  no  service  or 
disservice  to  the  species,  and  which  consequently  have 
not  been  seized  on  and  rendered  definite  by  natural 
selection,  as  hereafter  will  be  explained. 

Those  forms  which  possess  in  some  considerable  de* 
gree  the  character  of  species,  but  which  are  so  closely 
similar  to  some  other  forms,  or  are  so  closely  linked  to 
them  by  intermediate  gradations,  that  naturaUsts  do  not 
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like  to  lank  them  as  distinct  species,  are  in  sevefal  le* 
epects  tbe  most  important  for  ns.  We  have  erery  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  these  donbtfol  and  closely*allied 
forms  have  permanently  retained  their  charactere  in 
their  own  country  for  a  long  time ;  for  as  long,  as  far 
as  we  know,  as  have  good  and  true  species.  Practi- 
cally,  when  a  naturahst  can  unite  two  forms  together 
by  others  having  intermediate  eharactersy  he  tireats  the 
one  as  a  Tariely  of  the  other,  ranking  the  most  oommony 
but  somethnes  the  one  first  described,  as  the  species, 
and  the  other  as  the  variety.  But  cases  of  great  diffi- 
culty, which  I  will  not  here  enumerate,  sometimes 
occur  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  rank  one  fonn  as 
a  variety  of  another,  even  when  they  are  closely  con- 
nected hy  intermediate  links ;  nor  will  the  commonly* 
assomed  hybrid  nature  of  the  intermediate  links  always 
remove  the  di£ScDlty.  In  very  many  cases,  howeyer, 
one  form  is  ranked  as  a  variety  of  another,  not  because 
the  intermediate  links  have  actually  been  found,  but 
because  analogy  leads  tlie  observer  to  suppose  either 
that  they  do  now  somewhere  exist,  or  may  formerly 
have  existed ;  and  here  a  wide  door  for  the  entry  of 
doubt  and  conjecture  is  opened* 
•  Hence,  in  determining  whether  a  form  shonld  be 
ranked  as  a  species  or  a  variety,  the  opinion  of  natural- 
ists having  sound  judgment  and  wide  experience  seems 
the  only  guide  to  follow.  We  must,  however,  in  many 
cases,  decide  by  a  majority  of  naturalists,  for  few  well- 
marked  and  well-known  varieties  can  be  named  which 
have  not  been  ranked  as  species  by  at  least  some  com* 
potent  judges. 

That  varieties  of  this  doubtftJ  nature  are  far  from 
uncommon  cannot  be  disputed.  Compare  the  several 
floras  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  or  of  the  United 
States^  drawn  up  by  different  botanists,  and  see  what  Sk 
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sarprising  number  of  fonns  have  been  lanked  by  one 
botanist  as  good  species,  and  by  another  as  mere 
Tsrieties.  Mr.  H.  C..WatBon9  to  whom  I  lie  under 
deep  obligation  for  assistance  of  all  kindi^  bas  marked 

for  me  182  British  plants,  which  are  pfenerally  con- 
sidered as  Tarietics,  hut  which  have  all  Ix  en  ranked 
by  botanists  as  species;  and  in  making  this  list  he 
has  omitted  many  trifling  varieties,  but  which  noT^ 
thelesB  have  been  ranked  by  some  botanists  as  q>ecie6, 
and  he  has  entirely  omitted  soTeral  highly  polymorphic 
genera.  Under  genera,  including  the  meet  polymorphic 
forms,  Mr.  Babington  gives  251  species,  whereas  Mr. 
l>entham  gives  only  112, — a  difterenee  of  131)  doubtful 
forms!  Amongst  animals  which  unite  for  each  birth, 
and  which  are  highly  looomotive,  doubtful  forms^  ranked 
by  one  zoologist  asa  species  and  by  another  as  ayaiiety, 
lean  rarely  be  found  within  the  same  country,  but  are 
common  in  separated  areas.  How  many  of  those  birds 
and  insects  iii  Xortli  America  and  Europe,  which  differ 
very  slightly  from  each  other,  have  lM?en  ranked  by 
one  eminent  naturalist  as  undoubted  species,  and  by 
another  as  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  as 
geographical  races  1  Many  years  ago,  when  compaiing, 
and  seeing  others  compare,  the  birds  firom  the  sepa^ 
rate  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  both  one 
■with  another,  and  with  those  from  the  American  main- 
land, I  was  much  struck  how  entirely  vague  and  arbi- 
trary is  the  distinction  between  species  and  varieties. 
On  the  islets  of  the  little  Madeira  group  there  are 
many  insects  which  are  characterized  as  yarieties  in 
Mr.  Wollaston*s  admirable  work,  but  which  certainly 
would  be  ranked  as  distinct  species  by  many  entomo- 
logists. Even  Ireland  has  a  few  animals,  now  generally 
recfarded  as  varieties,  but  which  have  been  ranked  as 
species  by  some  zoologists.  Several  most  experienced 
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ornithologists  consider  onr  British  red  gxoase  as  only  a 
8tnmgly*marked  race  of  a  Norwegian  species,  whereas 
the  p^re^ter  nnmber  rank  it  as  an  nndonbted  species 

peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  A  wide  distance  between  the 
homes  of  two  doubtful  forms  leads  manv  naturalists  to 
rank  both  as  distinct  8j)ecies  ;  but  what  distance,  it  has 
been  well  asked,  will  suilice  ?  if  that  between  America 
and  Europe  is  ample,  will  that  between  the  Continent 
and  the  Azores^  or  Madeira,  or  the  Canaries^  or  Ireland, 
be  sufficient?  Some  few  naturalists  maintain  that 
animals  never  present  varieties ;  but  then  these  same 
naturalists  rank  the  slightest  diflerences  as  of  8])ecifie 
value ;  and  when  even  the  same  identical  form  is  met 
with  in  two  distant  countries,  or  in  two  quite  distinct 
geological  fOTmations,  they  go  so  far  as  to  belieye  that 
two  separate  species  are  hidden  under  the  same  dress* 
Finally,  it  camiot  be  disputed  that  many  forms,  con- 
sidered by  highly«K5ompetent  judges  as  yarieties,  have  so 
perfectly  the  character  of  species  that  they  are  ranked 
by  (jtlicr  highly-competent  judges  as  good  and  true 
species.  But  to  discuss  whether  such  slightly  difi'erent 
forms  are  rightly  called  species  or  varieties,  before  any 
definition  of  these  terms  has  be^  generally  accepted,  is 
vainly  to  beat  the  air. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  strongly-marked  varieties  or 
doubtful  species  well  deserve  consideration ;  for  several 
interesting  lines  of  argument,  from  geographical  dis- 
tribution, analogical  variation,  hybridism,  &c.,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  attempt  to  determine  their 
rank.  I  will  here  give  only  a  smgle  instance, — ^the 
well-known  one  of  the  primrose  and  cowslip,  or  Primula 
vulgaris  and  veris.  These  plants  differ  considerably  in 
appearance ;  they  have  a  different  flavour,  and  emit  a 
different  odour ;  they  flower  at  slightly  different  periods  ; 
tbey  grow  iA  somewhat  different  stations ;  they  ascend 
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mountains  to  different  lu  i^^Iits ;  they  Laye  different 
geographical  ranges;  and  lastly,  according  to  Tery 
nnmezoiiB  experiments  made  during  seyeral  yean  by 
that  most  carefdl  ohserver  Grartner,  they  can  be  crossed 
only  "with  much  difficulty.  We  could  hardly  inah  for 
better  evidence  of  the  two  forms  being  specifically  die. 
tinct.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  united  by  many 
intermediate  links,  and  it  is  very  doubtftil  wliether  these 
links  are  hybrids ;  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perimental evidence,  showing  that  they  descend  from 
common  parents,  and  oonsequenily  must  be  ranked  as 
Yarieties. 

Close  investigation,  in  most  eases,  will  hrmg  naturalists 
to  an  agreement  how  to  rank  doubtful  forms.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  in  the  best-known  countries 
that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  forms  of  doubtful 
value.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  if  any 
iM^iimal  or  plant  in  a  state  of  nature  be  highly  useful 
to  man,  or  from  any  cause  closely  attract  his  attention^ 
varieties  of  it  will  almost  universally  be  found  recorded. 
These  varieties,  moreover,  w^ill  be  often  ranked  by  some 
authors  as  species.  l.ouk  at  the  common  oak,  how 
closely  it  has  been  studied;  yet  a  German  author 
makes  more  than  a  dozen  species  out  of  forms,  which 
are  almost  universally  considered  as  varieties ;  and  in 
this  country  the  highest  botanical  authorities  and  prac- 
tical men  can  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  sessile  and 
pedunculated  oaks  are  either  good  and  distinct  species, 
or  mere  varieties. 

When  a  young  naturalist  commences  the  study  of  a 
group  of  organisms  quite  unkno\vn  to  him,  he  is  at  first 
mu<^  perplexed  to  determine  what  differences  to  consider 
as  specific^  and  what  as  varieties ;  for  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  amount  and  kind  of  variation  to  which  the  group 
is  subject ;  and  this  shows,  at  least,  how  very  generally. 
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there  is  some  Tariation.  But  if  he  confine  his  attention 
to  one  class  within  one  coantry,  he  will  soon  make  up 
his  mind  haw  to  rank  most  of  tiie  doabtfbl  ibrms.  His 
general  tendency  will  bo  to  make  many  species,  for  ho 
will  become  impressed,  just  like  the  pi^^eun  or  poultry 
fancier  before  alluded  to,  with  the  amount  of  difierence 
in  the  forms  whirli  he  is  continually  studying ;  and  he 
has  little  general  knowledge  of  analogical  variation  in 
other  groups  and  in  other  coontriefi^  by  which  to  correct 
his  first  impressions.  As  he  extends  the  range  of  his 
observations,  he  will  meet  with  more  cases  of  difficulty ; 
for  he  will  encounter  a  greater  number  of  closely-allied 
forms.  But  if  his  observations  be  widely  extended,  he 
will  in  the  end  gon orally  be  enabled  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  which  to  call  varieties  and  which  species ;  but  he 
will  succeed  in  this  at  the  expense  of  admitting  mudi 
▼ariation, — and  the  truth  of  thk  admission  will  often  be 
disputed  by  other  naturalists.  When,  moreover,  he 
comes  to  study  allied  forms  brought  from  countries  not 
now  continuous,  in  which  case  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
find  the  intermediate  links  between  his  doubtful  forms, 
he  will  have  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  meiogj,  and  his 
difficulties  rise  to  a  climax^ 

Certainly  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  as  yet 
been  drawn  between  species  and  sub-species — that  is, 
the  forms  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists  come 
very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive  at  tlie  rank  of 
species ;  or,,  again,  between  sub-species  and  well-marked 
varietiesy  or  between  lesser  varieties  and  individual  dif- 
ferences. These  differences  blend  into  each  other  in  an 
insensible  series ;  and  a  series  impresses  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  an  actual  passage. 

Hence  I  look  at  individual  differences,  though  of  small 
interest  to  the  systematist,  as  of  high  importance  for  us, 
as  being  the  first  step  towards  such  slight  varieties  as 
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are  barely  thought  worth  recording  in  works  on  natural 
history.  And  I  look  at  varieties  which  are  in  any  degree 
more  disttnct  and  pemiaiieDty  as  steps  leading  to  more 
strongly  marked  and  more  permanent  yarieties ;  and  at 
these  latter^  as  leading  to  snb-spedes^  and  to  species. 
The  passage  from  one  stage  of  difference  to  another  and 
higher  stage  may  be,  in  some  cases,  due  merely  to  the 
long-continued  action  of  ditl'erent  physical  conditions  in 
two  diU'erent  regions;  but  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
this  view;  and  I  attril)ute  the  passage  of  a  variety,  from 
a  state  in  which  it  dififers  yery  slightly  horn  its  parent 
to  one  in  which  it  differs  more,  to  the  action  of  natural 
selection  in  accimralating  (as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
explained)  differences  of  structure  in  certain  definite 
directions.  Hence  I  believe  a  well-marked  variety  may 
be  called  an  in(  ij>ient  species ;  but  whether  this  belief 
be  justifiable*  must  be  judged  of  by  the  general  weight  of 
tiie  several  facts  and  views  given  throughout  this  work. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  all  varieties  or  incipient 
species  necessarily  attain  the  rank  of  spedes.  They  may 
whilst  in  Hus  incipient  state  become  eztinct,  or  they  may 
endure  as  varieties  for  very  long  periods,  as  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Wollaston  with  the  varie- 
ties of  certain  fossil  land-shells  in  iVladeira.  It'  a  variety 
were  to  flourish  so  as  to  exceed  in  numbers  the  parent 
species,  it  would  then  rank  as  the  species,  and  the  spe- 
'  des  as  the  variety ;  or  it  might  come  to  supplant  and 
exterminate  the  parent  species  ;  or  both  might  co-exist, 
and  both  rank  as  independent  species.  But  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  return  to  this  subject. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  look  at  the 
term  species,  asone  arbitrarily  given  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience to  a  set  of  individuals  dosely  resembling  each 
other,  and  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
term  variety,  which  is  given  to  less  dbtinct  and  more 
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fluctuating  forms.  The  terra  Tariety,  again,  in  com- 
parison with  mere  individual  difTerences,  is  also  applied 
arbitrarily,  and  for  mere  convenience'  sake. 

Guided  by  theoretical  considerations,  I  thought  that 
-some  mteresting  results  might  be  obtained  in  regaid  to 
the  nature  and  relations  of  the  species  which  vary  most» 
by  tabulating  aU  the  yarieties  in  several  well-worked 
floras.  At  first  this  seemed  a  simple  task ;  but  Mr. 
H.  C.  Watson,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  on  this  subject,  soon  convinced 
me  that  there  were  many  difficulties^  as  did  subse- 
quently Dr.  Hooker,  eren  in  stronger  terms.  I  shall 
veeenre  for  my  future  work  the  discuanon  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  the  tables  themselves  of  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  varying  species.  Dr.  Hooker  permits 
me  to  add,  that  after  having  carefully  read  my  manu- 
script, and  examined  the  tables,  he  thinks  that  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  fairly  well  established.  The 
whole  subject^  however,  treated  as  it  necessarily  here  is 
with  much  brevity,  is  rather  perplexing,  and  allusions 
cannot  be  avoided  to  the  **  struggle  for  existence," 
**  divergence  of  character,"  and  other  questions,  here- 
after to  be  discussed. 

Alph.  de  Uandolie  and  others  have  shown  that  plants 
which  have  very  wide  ranges  generally  present  varieties ; 
and  this  might  have  been  expected^  as  they  become  ex.- 
posed  to  diverse  physical  conditions,  and  as  they  come 
into  competition  (which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a 
more  important  circumstance)  with  different  sets  of 
organic  beings.  But  my  tables  further  show  that,  in 
any  limited  country,  the  species  which  are  most  common, 
that  is  abound  most  in  individuals,  and  the  species 
which  are  most  widely  diffused  within  their  own  country 
(and  this  is  a  different  consideration  fit>m  wide  range, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  from  commomiess},  oftenest 
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give  rise  to  varieties  sufficiently  well-marked  to  have 
been  leeotded  in  botanical  works,  Henoe  it  is  the 
most  flourishing,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  domi- 
nant species, — those  which  range  widely,  are  the  most 

diffused  in  their  own  country,  and  are  the  most  nume- 
rous in  individuals, — wliich  oftenost  pnxhire  well-marked 
varieties,  or,  as  I  consider  them,  incipient  species.  And 
this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  anticipated;  for,  as 
varieties,  in  order  to  become  in  any  degree  permanent^ 
necessarily  have  to  straggle  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  the  species  which  are  already  dominant 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  yield  offspring,  w^hich,  though 
in  some  slight  degree  modified,  still  inherit  those  ad- 
vantages that  enabled  their  parents  to  become  dominant 
over  tlieir  compatriots.  In  these  remarks  on  predomi- 
nance^ it  should  be  understood  that  reference  is  made 
only  to  those  forms  which  come  into  competition  with 
each  other,  and  more  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
same  genus  or  class  having  nearly  similar  habits  of  life. 
With  respect  to  commonness  or  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals of  any  species,  the  comparison  of  course  relates 
only  to  the  members  of  the  same  group,  A  plant  may 
be  said  to  be  dominant  if  it  be  more  numerous  in 
individuals  and  more  widely  difi^ised  than  the  other 
plants  of  the  same  country,  not  living  under  widely  dif^ 
ferent  conditions  of  life.  Such  a  plant  is  not  the  less 
dominant  in  the  sense  here  used,  b(X.'ause  some  conferva 
inhabiting  the  water  or  some  parasitic  fungus  is  infi- 
nitely more  numerous  in  individuals  and  more  widely 
diffused ;  if  one  kind  of  conferva  or  parasitic  fungus 
exceeded  its  allies  in  the  above  respects,  it  would  be  a 
dominant  form  within  its  own  class* 

If  the  plants  inhabiting  a  country  and  described  in 
any  Flora  be  divided  into  two  equal  masses,  all  those  in 
the  larger  genera  being  placed  on  one  side,  and  all  those 
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in  the  smaller  genera  on  the  other  side,  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  the  very  common  and  much  diffused  or 
dominant  species  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  larger 
genera.  This,  again,  might  have  been  anticipated ;  for 
the  mere  fact  of  many  species  of  the  same  genus  in- 
habitinf^  any  country,  shows  that  there  is  something  in 
the  organic  or  inorganic  conditions  of  that  country 
faTOurable  to  the  genus ;  and,  consequently)  we  might 
have  expected  to  have  found  in  the  larger  geoera^  or 
those  including  many  epedes^  a  large  proportional  nnm« 
ber  of  dommant  spedes.  But  so  many  causes  tend  to 
obscure  this  result,  that  I  am  surprised  that  my  tables 
show  even  a  small  majority  on  the  side  of  the  larger 
genera.  I  will  here  allude  to  only  two  causes  of 
obscurity.  Fresh-water  and  salt-loving  plants  have 
generally  very  wide  ranges  and  are  much  difi^sed,  but 
this  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  sta* 
tions  inhabited  by  them,  and  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  genera  to  which  the  species  belong. 
Again,  plants  low  in  the  scale  of  organisation  are  gene- 
rally much  more  widely  diffused  than  plants  higher  in 
the  scale ;  and  here  again  there  is  no  close  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  genera.  The  cause  of  lowly-organised 
plants  ranging  widely  will  be  discussed  in  our  chapter 
on  Geogiaphical  Distribution. 

From  looking  at  species  as  only  strongly-marked  and 
well-defined  varieties,  I  was  led  to  anticipate  that  the 
species  of  the  larger  genera  in  each  country  would  oftener 
present  varieties,  than  the  species  of  tlie  smaller  genera ; 
for  wherever  many  closely  related  species  {i,  e.  species  of 
the  same  genus)  have  been  formed^  many  varieties  or 
incipient  species  ought^  as  a  general  ruk^  to  be  now 
forming.  "Where  many  large  trees  grow,  we  expect  to 
find  saplings.  Where  many  species  of  a  genus  have 
been  formed  tlirough  variation,  circumstauces  have  been 
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faTouiaUe  for  yariatkm;  and  henoe  we  might  expect 
that  the  circnmfltances  would  generally  he  still  fitTOur- 

able  to  variation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  each 
species  as  a  8|)eeial  act  of  creation,  there  is  no  a])]>arent 
reason  why  more  varieties  should  occur  in  a  group 
having  many  species,  than  in  one  having  few. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  anticipation  I  have  ammged 
the  plants  of  twelre  coontries,  and  the  ooleopterons 
insects  of  two  districts,  into  two  nearly  equal  masses,  the 
species  of  the  larger  genera  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the 
smaller  genera  on  the  other  side,  and  it  hus  invariably 
proved  to  bo  the  case  that  a  larger  proj)oi  tion  of  the 
species  on  the  side  of  the  larger  genera  present  varieties, 
than  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  genera.  Moreover,  the 
species  of  the  large  genera  which  present  any  yarieties^ 
invariably  present  a  larger  average  number  of  varieties 
than  do  the  species  of  the  small  genera.  Both  these 
results  follow  when  another  division  is  made,  and  when 
all  the  smallest  genera,  with  from  only  ont;  to  four  spe- 
cies, are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  tables.  These 
facts  are  of  plain  signific  ation  on  the  view  that  species 
are  only  strongly  marked  and  permanent  varieties ;  for 
wherever  many  species  of  the  same  g^us  have  been 
formed,  or  where,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
manufactory  of  spedes  has  been  active,  we  ought  gene- 
ndly  to  find  tlie  manufactory  still  in  action,  more  espe- 
cially as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  process  of 
manufacturing  new  species  to  be  a  slow  one.  And  this 
certainly  is  the  case,  if  varieties  be  looked  at  as  inci- 
pient species ;  for  my  tables  clearly  show  as  a  general 
rule  that^  wherever  many  species  of  a  genus  have  been 
fonned,  the  species  of  that  genus  present  a  number  of 
varieties,  that  is  of  incipient  spe(;ies,  beyond  the  average. 
It  is  not  tliut  all  lar£ie  genera  are  now  varying  much, 
and  are  thus  increasing  in  the  number  of  their  species. 
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or  that  no  small  genera  are  now  varyinpf  and  increasinp; ; 
§or  if  this  had  been  so^  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  my 
theory ;  inasmuch  as  geology  plainly  tells  us  that  small 
genera  have  in  the  lapse  of  time  often  incteased  greatly 
in  nze;  and  that  laige  genera  hare  often  come  to  their 
maxima,  declined,  and  disappeared.  All  that  we  want 
to  show  is,  that  where  many  species  of  a  genus  have 
been  formed,  on  an  average  many  are  still  forming; 
and  this  holds  good. 

There  are  other  relations  between  the  species  of  large 
•  genera  and  their  recorded  yarieties  which  deserve  notice. 
We  hare  seen  that  there  is  no  in&llible  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  species  and  well-marked  varieties ; 
and  in  those  cases  in  which  intermediate  links  have  not 
been  found  between  doubtful  forms,  naturalists  are  com- 
pelled to  come  to  a  determination  by  the  amount  of 
difference  between  them,  judging  by  analogy  whether 
or  not  the  amount  suffices  to  raise  one  or  both  to  the 
rank  of  species.  Hence  the  amount  of  difference  is  one 
very  important  criteribn  in  settling  wh^er  two  forms 
should  be  ranked  as  species  or  yarieties.  Now  Fries 
has  remarked  in  regard  to  plants,  and  Westwood  in 
regard  to  insects,  that  in  large  genera  the  amount  of 
difiference  between  the  species  is  often  exceedingly  small. 
I  have  endeaToured  to  test  this  numerically  by  averages, 
and,  as  to  as  my  imperfect  results  go^  they  confirm  the 
view*  I  have  also  consulted  some  sagacious  and  expe* 
rienced  observers,  and,  after  deliberation^  they  concur 
in  this  view.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  species  of 
the  larger  genera  resemble  varieties,  more  than  do  the 
species  of  the  smaller  genera.  Or  the  case  may  be 
put  in  another  way,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the 
larger  genera^  in  which  a  number  of  varieties  or  ind- 
pi^t  species  greater  than  the  average  are  now  manu- 
fitcturingy  many  of  the  species  already  manufactured 
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fftill  to  a  certain  extent  reseniblt^  varietieR,  for  they 
dififer  from  each  other  by  a  leas  thau  the  ufiuai  amount 
of  difference. 

MoreoYeTy  the  spedes  of  the  large  genera  are  related 
to  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yarieties  of 
any  one  speeies  are  related  to  each  other*   No  natao 

ralfst  pretends  that  all  the  species  of  a  genus  are  equally 
distinct  from  each  other ;  they  may  generally  be  di\4ded 
into  sub-genera,  or  sections,  or  lesser  groups.  As  Fries 
has  well  remarked,  little  groups  of  species  are  generally 
clustered  like  satellites  around  certain  other  species. 
And  what  are  yarieties  but  groups  of  forms,  unequally 
related  to  eadi  other,  and  clustered  round  certain  forms 
—that  is,  round  their  parent-species?  Undoubtedly 
there  is  one  most  important  point  of  difference  between 
varieties  and  species ;  namely,  that  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference between  yarieties,  when  compared  witli  each 
other  or  with  their  parent-species^  is  much  less  than 
that  between  the  species  of  the  same  genus.  But  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  principle,  as  I  call  it,  of  Diyer- 
gence  of  Character,  we  shall  see  how  this  may  be 
explained,  and  liow  the  lesser  differences  between  va- 
rieties tend  to  increase  into  the  greater  differences 
between  species. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  is  worth  notice. 
Yarieties  generally  haye  much  restricted  ranges:  this 
statement  is  indeed  scarcely  more  than  a  truism,  for  if 
a  yariety  were  found  to  haye  a  wider  range  than  that  of 
its  supposed  parent-species,  tlieir  denominations  ought 
to  be  reversed.  But  tliere  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
those  species  which  are  very  closely  allied  to  other 
spedes,  and  in  so  far  resemble  varieties,  often  haye 
much  restricted  ranges.  For  instance,  Mr.  H.  0.  Watson 
has  marked  for  me  in  the  well-sifted  London  Catalogae 
of  plants  (4th  edition)  68  plants  which  are  therein 
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ranked  as'spedee^  but  which  he  considerB  as  so  doielj 


1-^ 

m 
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III 

63  reputed  species  range  on  an  ayerage  over  6*9  of  the 

provinces  into  which  Mr.  Watson  has  divided  Great 
Britain.  Now,  in  tliis  same  oataloijuo,  53  acknowledged 
varieties  are  recorded,  and  these  range  over  7*7  pro- 
vinces; whereas^  the  species  to  which  these  varieties 
belong  range  over  14*3  provinoes.  So  that  the  acknow- 
ledged yarieties  have  yeiy  nearly  the  same  restricted 
average  range,  as  have  those  very  closely  allied  forms, 
marked  for  me  by  Mr.  Watson  as  doubtful  species,  but 
which  are  almost  universally  ranked  by  British  botanists 
as  good  and  true  species. 


Finally,  then,  varieties  cannot  be  distingoished  from 
species, — except,  fiistly,  by  the  disoovery  of  intermediate 
forms  linking  them  together,  and  the  occurrence  of  such 
links  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  forms  which 
they  connect ;  and  except,  secondly,  by  a  certain  amount 
of  difference,  for  two  forms,  if  differing  very  little,  are 
generally  ranked  as  varieties,  notwithstanding  that  in- 
termediate linking  forms  have  not  been  discovered ;  but 
the  amount  of  difference  considered  necessary  to  give 
to  two  fonns  the  rank  of  species  is  quite  indefinite.  In 
genera  having  more  than  the  average  number  of  species 
in  any  country,  the  species  of  these  genera  have  more 
than  the  average  number  of  varieties.  In  large  genera 
the  species  are  apt  to  be  closely,  but  unequally  allied 
together,  forming  little  clusters  round  certain  other 
species.  Species  very  closely  allied  to  other  species 
apparently  have  restricted  ranges.  In  all  these  several 
respects  the  species  of  large  genera  present  a  strong 
analogy  with  varieties.  And  we  can  clearly  understand 
these  analogies,  if  species  have  once  existed  as  varieties, 
and  have  thus  originated ;  whereas,  these  analogies  are 
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utterly  inexplicable  if  each  species  bas  been  inde- 
pendently created. 

We  have,  also,  seen  that  it  is  the  most  flourishinpj 
or  dominant  species  of  the  larger  genera  within  each 
class  which  on  an  average  vary  most ;  and  varieties,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  8ee»  tend  to  become  converted  into 
new  and  distinct  le^ecies.  The  larger  genera  thus  tend 
to  become  larger ;  and  tbrooghout  natore  the  forms  of 
life  wbicb  are  now  dominant  tead  to  become  still  more 
dominant  by  leaving  many  modified  and  dominant 
descendants.  I>ut  bV  stops  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
the  larger  genera  also  tend  to  break  up  into  smaller 
genera.  And  thus,  the  forms  of  life  throughout  the 
universe  become  diyided  into  groups  subordinate  to 
groups. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STBUOaUE  FOB  EXISTBKOB. 

Its  bearing  on  natural  selection  —  The  term  used  in  a  wide  sense — 
Geometrical  ratio  of  increase — l^apid  increase  of  tiattirHlised 
annuals  BodpUnts — Katnieof  the  ehecks  to  increase  —  Com- 
petition unireiml — Effects  of  climate  —  Ftotection  from  the 
number  of  iBdiTidnals— CSoroplez  relatioiis  of  all  animals  and 
plants  thronglhoat  nature Straggle  Ibr  life  most  severe  between 
Individuals  and  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  often  severe  be* 
tween  species  of  the  same  genus  —  Tlie  relation  of  oiganiam  to 
org^ism  the  most  important  of  all  relations. 

Before  entering  on  tlie  snbjoct  of  this  chapter,  I  must 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  to  sliow  how  the 
struggle  for  existence  bears  on  Natural  Selection.  It 
has  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  amongst  organic 
beings  in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  some  individual  vari- 
ability :  indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been 
disputed.  It  is  immaterial  for  us  whether  a  multitude 
of  doubtful  forms  be  called  species  or  sub-species  or  vari- 
eties ;  what  rank,  for  instance,  the  two  or  three  hundred 
doubtful  forms  of  British  plants  are  entitled  to  hold,  if 
the  existence  of  any  well-marked  yarieties  be  admitted. 
But  the  mere  existence  of  individual  yariability  and  of 
some  few  well-marked  yarieties,  though  necessary  as 
the  foundation  for  the  work,  helps  us  but  little  in  un- 
derstanding how  species  arise  in  nature.  How  have  all 
those  exquisite  adaptations  of  one  part  of  the  organisa- 
tion to  another  part,  and  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
of  one  organic  being  to  another  being,  been  perfected  ? 
We  see  these  beautiful  co-adaptations  most  plainly  in 
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the  woodpecker  and  the  misdetoe ;  and  only  a  little  leas 
plainly  in  the  humblest  parasite  which  clings  to  the 
hairs  of  a  qnadniped  or  feathers  of  a  bird ;  in  tiie  stroo- 

ture  of  the  beetle  which  dives  througli  the  water  ;  in  the 
phiraed  seed  which  is  wafted  by  the  gentlest  breeze  ;  in 
shorty  we  see  beautiful  adaptations  everywhere  and  in 
every  part  of  the  organic  world. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  thatyarieties,  which 
I  hare  called  incipient  species,  become  ultimately  con- 
verted into  good  and  distinct  species,  which  in  most 
cases  ()b\  iouslv  differ  from  each  otlier  far  more  than  do 
the  varieties  of  the  same  species  ?  How  do  those  groups 
of  i^cies,  which  constitute  what  are  called  distinct 
genera,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  more  than  do 
^e  species  of  the  same  genus^  arise?  All  these  results* 
as  we  shall  more  fully  see  in  the  next  chapter,  follow 
from  the  struggle  for  life.  Owing  to  this  straggle  for 
life,  any  variation,  however  slight,  and  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding,  if  it  be  in  any  deijree  prolitjiMe  to  an 
iudiYidual  of  any  species^  in  its  infinitely  complex  rela- 
tions to  other  organic  beings  and  to  its  physical  condi- 
tions of  life,  will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  that  indi- 
vidual, and  will  generally  be  inherited  by  its  offspring. 
The  offspring,  also,  will  thus  have  a  better  chance  if 
surviving,  for,  of  the  many  individuals  of  any  species 
which  are  pcriudically  born,  but  a  small  number  can 
survive.  I  have  called  this  principle,  by  which  each 
slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  preserved,  by  the  term 
Natural  Selection,  in  order  to  mark  its  relation  to  man's 
power  of  selection.  We  have  seen  that  man  by  selec- 
tion can  certainly  produce  great  results,  and  can  adapt 
organic  beings  to  his  own  uses,  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  slight  but  useful  variations,  given  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  But  Natural  Selection,  as  W'C  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  power  incessantly  ready  for  action. 
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and  is  as  immeasurably  superior  to  man  s  feeble  efforts, 
as  the  works  of  Nature  are  to  tliose  of  Art. 

We  will  BOW  discuss  iu  a  little  more  detail  the  struggle 
ezistence.  In  my  future  work  this  subject  shall  be 
treated,  as  it  well  deserves,  at  much  greater  length* 
The  elder  De  Gandolle  and  Lyell  have  largely  and  phi- 
losophically shown  that  all  organic  beings  are  exposed 
to  severe  competition.  In  regard  to  plants,  no  one  has 
treated  this  subject  with  more  spirit  and  ability  than 
W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester,  evidently  the  result 
of  his  great  horticultural  knowledge.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth  of  the  uniyeiSBl 
struggle  for  life,  or  more  difficult — at  least  I  have  found 
it  so — ^than  constantly  to  bear  this  conclusion  in  mind. 
Yet  unless  it  be  thorougldy  engrained  in  the  mind,  the 
whole  economy  of  nature,  with  every  fact  on  distribu- 
tion, rarity,  abundance,  extinction,  and  variation,  will 
be  dimly  seen  or  quite  misunderstood*  We  behold  the 
face  of  nature  bright  with  gladness^  we  often  see  super- 
abundance of  food ;  we  do  not  see,  or  we  forget  that  the 
birds  which  are  idly  singing  round  us  mostly  liye  on 
insects  or  seeds,  and  are  thus  constantly  destroying  life ; 
or  we  forget  how  largely  these  songsters,  or  their  eggs, 
or  their  nestlings,  are  destroyed  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey  ;  we  do  not  always  bear  ia  mind,  that  though  food 
may  be  now  superabundant,  it  is  not  so  at  all  seasons  of 
each  recurring  year. 

I  should  premise  that  I  use  the  term  Struggle  for 
Existence  in  a  large  and  metaphorical  sense,  including 
dependence  of  one  being  on  another,  and  including 
(which  is  more  important)  not  only  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  success  in  leaving  progeny.  Two  canine 
animals  in  a  time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to 
struggle  with  each  other  which  shall  get  food  and  liya 
But  a  plant  on  the  edge  of  a  desert  is  said  to  struggle 
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for  life  against  the  drought,  though  more  property  it 
should  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  moisture.  A 
plant  which  annually  produces  a  thousand  seeds,  of 
which  on  an  average  only  one  comes  to  maturity,  may 
be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plautA  of  the 
same  and  other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground. 
The  mistletoe  is  dc})endent  on  the  a])ple  and  a  few  other 
trees,  but  can  only  in  a  far-fetched  sense  be  said  to 
.struggle  with  these  trees,  for  if  too  many  of  these  para- 
sites grow  on  the  same  tree,  it  will  languish  and  die. 
But  several  seedling  mistletoes,  growing  close  together 
on  the  same  branch,  may  more  truly  be  said  to  struggle 
with  each  other.  As  the  mistletoe  is  disseminated  by 
birds,  its  existence  dc  pends  on  birds ;  and  it  may  meta- 
phorically be  said  to  stniggle  with  other  firoii-bearing 
plants,  in  order  to  tempt  birds  to  devour  and  thus  dis- 
seminate its  seeds  ratlier  than  those  of  otlier  plants. 
In  these  several  senses,  which  pass  into  each  other,  I 
use  for  convenience'  sake  the  general  term  of  struggle 
far  existence. 

A  strug^e  for  existence  ineyitably  follows  firom  the 
high  rate  at  which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase. 
Erery  being,  which  during  its  natural  lifetime  produces 
several  eggs  or  seeds,  must  suffer  destruction  during  some 
peri(xl  of  its  life,  and  during  some  season  or  occasional 
year^  otherwise,  on  the  principle  of  geometrical  increase, 
its  numbers  would  quickly  become  so  inordinately  great 
that  no  country  could  support  the  product.  Hence^  as 
more  indiyiduals  are  produced  thsm  can  possibly  sur- 
vive, there  must  in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, either  one  individual  with  another  of  the  same 
species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  Malthus  applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  for  in  this  case  there 
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can  be  no  artificial  increase  of  food,  and  no  pnidcntial 
restraint  from  marriage.  Although  some  species  may 
be  now  increasing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  munberSy  all 
cannot  do  so,  for  the  world  would  not  hold  them. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic 
being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  if  not 
destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny 
of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  lias  doubled 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  thousand 
years,  there  would  literally  not  be  standing-room  for  his 
"piogeiDy,  linnffius  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual 
plant  produced  onlj  two  seeds — and  there  is  no  plant 
nearly  so  unpiod^ictiTe  as  this — and  their  seedlings  next 
year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years 
there  would  be  a  million  plants.  The  elephant  is 
reckoned  the  slowest  breeder  of  all  known  animals,  and 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate  its  probable  mini- 
mum rate  of  natural  increase :  it  will  be  under  the  mark 
to  assume  that  it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes 
on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three 
pair  of  young  in  this  interval ;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  would  be  alive  fifteen  million 
elephants,  descended  from  the  first  pair. 

But  we  have  better  evidence  on  this  subject  than 
mere  theoretical  calculations,  namely,  the  numerous 
recorded  cases  of  the  astonishingly  rapid  increase  of 
Tarious  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  when  drcumstances 
have  been  fayourable  to  them  during  two  or  three  fol* 
lowing  seasons.  Still  more  striking  is  the  evidence  from 
our  domestic  animals  of  many  kinds  which  have  run 
wild  in  several  parts  of  the  world :  if  the  statements  of 
the  rate  of  increase  of  slow-breeding  cattle  and  horses 
in  South  America,  and  latterly  in  Australia,  had  not 
been  well  authenticated,  they  would  have  been  incre- 
dible.  So  it  is  with  plants:  cases  could  be  given  of 
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introduced  plants  which  have  become  common  through- 
out whole  islands  iu  tC  period  of  less  than  ten  years. 
Several  of  the  plants^  such  as  the  cardoon  and  a  tall 
thistle,  now  mgst  numerous  over  the  wide  plains  of  La 
Plata,  dothing  square  leagues  of  sui&ce  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  hi^ye  been  introduced  from 
Europe ;  and  there  are  plants  which  now  range  in  India, 
as  I  hear  from  ])r.  Falconer,  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Himalaya,  which  have  been  imported  from  America 
since  its  discovery.  In  such  cases,  and  endless  instances 
could  be  given,  no  one  supposes  that  the  fertility  of 
these  animals  or  plants  has  been  suddenly  and  tempo- 
rarily increased  in  au)  sensible  degree.  The  obvious 
explanation  is  that  the  conditions  of  life  have  been  Tery 
favourable,  and  that  there  has  consequently  been  less 
destruction  of  the  old  and  young,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
young  have  been  enabled  to  breed.  In  such  cases  the 
geometrical  ratio  of  increase^  the  result  of  which  never 
£ub  to  be  surprising  simply  explains  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  increase  and  wide  diffusion  of  naturalised  produi> 
tions  in  their  new  homes. 

In  a  state  of  nature  almost  every  plant  produces  seed, 
and  amongst  animals  there  are  very  few  which  do  not 
annually  pair.  Hence  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 
all  plants  and  animals  are  tending  to  increase  at  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  that  all  would  most  rapidly  stock  every 
.  station  in  which  they  could  any  how  exist,  and  that  the 
geometrical  tendency  to  increase  must  be  checked  by 
destruction  at  some  period  of  life.  Our  familiarity  with 
the  larger  domestic  animals  tends,  1  think,  to  mislead 
us :  we  see  no  great  destruction  falling  on  them,  and  we 
forget  that  thousands  are  annually  slaughtered  for  food, 
and  that  in  a  state  of  nature  an  equal  number  would 
have  somehow  to  be  disposed  gL 
.  The  only  difference  between  organisms  which  annually 
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produce  eggs  or  seeds  by  the  tl)piisand,  and  those  which 
prodnce  extremely  few,  is,  that  the  slow-breedets  would 
require  a  few  more  years  to  people,  imder  fkyonrable 

conditions,  a  whole  district,  let  it  be  ever  so  large.  Tho 
condor  lays  a  couple  of  eggs  and  tlio  ostrich  a  score,  and 
yet  in  the  same  country  the  condor  may  be  the  more 
numerous  of  the  two :  the  Fulmar  petrel  lays  but  one 
eggy  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  numerous  bird  in 
tlie  world.  One  fly  deposits  hundreds  of  eggs^  and  an- 
other, like  the  hippobosca,  a  single  one ;  but  this  differ- 
ence does  not  determine  how  many  individuals  of  the 
two  species  can  be  supported  in  a  district.  A  largo 
number  of  eggs  is  of  some  importiince  to  those  species 
which  depend  on  a  rapidly  fluctuating  amount  of  food, 
for  it  allows  them  rapidly  to  increase  in  number.  But 
the  real  importance  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  or  seeds 
is  to  make  up  for  much  destruction  at  some  period  of 
life ;  and  this  period  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  an  * 
early  one.  If  an  animal  can  in  any  way  protect  its  own 
eggs  or  young,  a  small  number  may  be  produced,  and . 
yet  the  average  stock  be  fully  kept  up ;  but  if  many 
eggs  or  young  are  destroyed,  many  must  be  produced, 
or  the  species  will  become  extinct  It  would  suffice  to 
keep  up  the  full  number  of  a  tree,  which  lived  on  an 
ayerage  for  a  thousand  years,  if  a  single  seed  were  pro- 
duced once  in  a  thousand  years,  supposing  that  this  seed 
were  never  destroyed,  and  could  be  ensured  to  germi- 
nate in  a  fitting  place.  So  that  in  all  cases,  the  average 
number  of  any  animal  or  plant  depends  only  indirectly 
on  the  number  of  its  eggs  or  seeds. 
.  In  looking  at  Nature,  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  • 
the  foregoing  considerations  always  in  mind — ^never  to 
forget  that  every  single  organic  being  around  us  may 
be  said  to  be  striving  to  the  utmost  to  increase  in  num- 
bers ;  that  each  lives  by  a  struggle  at  some  period  of 
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itB  life;  that  heavy  de^ruction  ineyitably  falls  either 
on  the  yoang  or  old,  daring  each  generation  or  at 
reourrent  interrals.  lighten  any  check,  mitigate  tiie 

destraction  ever  so  little,  and  the  number  of  the 
species  will  almost  instaotaueoiisly  increase  to  auy 
amount 

The  causes  which  check  the  natural  tendency  of  each 
flpeciea  to  increase  in  number  are  moat  obecnre.  Look 
at  the  most  vigorous  species ;  by  as  much  as  it  swarms 
in  numbers,  by  so  much  will  its  tendency  to  increase  be 
sdll  further  increased.  We  know  not  exactly  what  the 
checks  iiYi^  in  even  one  single  instance.  Nor  will  this 
surprise  any  one  who  reflects  how  ignorant  we  are  on 
this  head,  even  in  regard  to  mankind,  so  incomparably 
better  known  than  any  other  anioiaL  This  subject  has 
been  ably  treated  by  several  authors,  and  I  shall,  in  my 
future  work,  discuss  some  of  the  checks  at  considerable 
•  length,  more  espedally  in  regard  to  the  feral  animals  of 
South  America.  Here  I  will  make  only  a  few  remarks, 
just  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  some  of  the  chief 
points.  Eggs  or  very  young  animals  seem  generally  to 
suffer  most>  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  With 
plants  there  is  a  vast  destruction  of  seeds,  hnt,  &om 
some  observations  which  I  have  made,  I  bdieve  that  it 
is  the  seedlings  which  suffer  most  from  germinating 
in  ground  already  thickly  stot^ed  with  other  plants. 
Seedlings,  also,  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  by  various 
enemies ;  for  instance,  on  a  piece  of  ground  three  feet 
long  and  two  wide,  dug  and  cleared,  and  where  there 
could  be  no  choking  from  other  plants,  I  marked  all  the 
seedlings  of  our  native  weeds  4U9  they  came  up,  and  out 
of  the  357  no  less  than  295  were  destroyed,  chiefly  by 
slugs  and  insects.  If  turf  which  has  long  been  mown, 
and  the  case  would  be  the  same  with  turf  closely  browsed 
Vy  quadrupeds,  be  let  to  grow,  the  more  vigorous  planta 
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gradually  kill  the  less  Tigorops,  thongh  Mij  grown 
plants:  thus  out  of  twenty  species  growing  on  a  little 

plot  of  turf  (three  feet  by  fonr)  nine  species  perished 
from  the  other  species  being  allowed  to  grow  up  freely. 

The  amount  of  food  for  each  species  of  course  gives 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  each  can  increase ;  but  very 
frequently  it  is  not  the  obtaining  food,  but  the  serving 
as  prey  to  other  apiwials,  which  determines  the  average 
numbers  of  a  species.  Thus^  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stock  of  partridges,  grouse,  and  hares  on 
any  large  estate  depends  chiefly  on  tlie  destruction  of 
vermin.  If  not  one  head  of  game  were  shot  during  the 
next  twenty  years  in  England,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
if  no  vermin  were  destroyed,  there  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  less  game  than  at  present,  although  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  game  animals  are  now  annually  killed 
On  the  other  band,  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  elephant, 
none  are  destroyed  by  beasts  of  prey ;  for  even  tlie  tiger 
in  India  most  rarely  dares  to  attack  a  young  elephant 
protected  by  its  dam. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
average  numbers  of  a  species,  and  periodical  seasons  of 
extreme  cold  or  drought  seem  to  be  the  most  effective 
of  all  checks.  I  estimated  (chiefly  from  the  greatly 
reduced  numbers  of  nests  in  the  spring)  that  the  winter 
of  1854-55  destroyed  four-fifths  of  the  birds  in  my  own 
grounds ;  and  this  is  a  tremendous  destruction,  when  we 
remember  that  ten  per  cent,  is  an  extraordinarily  severe  ^ 
mortality  from  epidemics  with  man.  The  action  of  cli- 
mate seems  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
struggle  for  existence;  but  in  so  fieur  as  climate  dnefiy' 
acts  in  reducing  food,  it  brings  on  the  most  severe 
struggle  between  the  individuals,  whether  of  the  samt? 
or  of  distinct  species,  which  subsist  on  the  same  kind 
of  food.  Even  when  climate,  for  in&tance  extreme  cold^ 
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acts  directly,  it  will  be  the  least  vigorous,  or  those  which 
have  got  least  food  through  the  adyandng  winter,  whidi 
will  suffer  mo8t»  When  we  travel  from  south  to  north, 
or  from  a  damp  region  to  a  dry,  we  invariably  see  some 

species  gradually  getting  rarer  and  mrer,  and  finally 
disappearing;  and  the  change  of  climate  btnn«i-  conspi- 
cuous, we  arc  tempted  to  attribute  the  whole  efi'ect  to 
its  direct  action.  But  this  is  a  false  view:  we  forget 
that  each  spedes,  even  where  it  most  abounds,  is  con- 
stantly suffering  enormous  destruction  at  some  period 
of  its  life,  from  enemies  or  from  competitors  for  the 
same  place  and  food ;  and  if  these  enemies  or  competi- 
tors be  in  the  least  degree  favoured  by  any  slight  change 
of  climate,  they  will  increase  in  numbers,  and,  as  each 
area  is  already  fully  stocked  with  inhabitants,  the  other 
species  will  decrease.  When  we  travel  southward  and 
see  a  flpedes  decreasing  in  numbers,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  cause  lies  quite  bb  much  in  other  species  being 
favoured,  as  in  this  one  being  hurt.  So  it  is  when  we 
travel  northward,  but  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  for 
the  number  of  species  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  of 
competitors,  decreases  northwards ;  hence  in  going 
northward,  or  in  ascending  a  mountain,  we  frur  oftener 
meet  with  stunted  forms,  due  to  the  dmetli/  injurious 
action  of  climate,  than  we  do  in  proceeding  southwards 
or  in  descending  a  mountain.  When  we  reach  the 
Arctic  regions,  or  snow-capped  summits,  or  absolute 
deserts,  the  struggle  for  life  is  almost  exclusively  with 
the  elements. 

Xhat  climate  acts  in  main  part  indirectly  by  favour- 
ing other  species,  we  may  clearly  see  in  the  podigious 
number  of  plants  in  our  gardens  which  can  perfectly 
well  endure  our  climate,  but  which  never  become  natu- 
ralised, for  they  cannot  compete  with  our  native  plants 
Aor  resist  destruction  by  our  native  animals. 
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When  a  species,  owing  to  highly  ^Etyoiuable  drcum* 
'  stanoefl^  increases  inordinately  in  numben  in  a  snail 
tracts  epidemics — at  leasts  this  seems  genexally  to  occur 
with  oar  game  animals — often  ensae :  and  here  we  have 
a  limiting  check  independent  of  the  struggle  for  life. 
But  even  some  of  these  so-called  epidemics  appear  to 
be  due  to  parasitic  worms,  which  have  from  some  cause, 
possibly  in  part  through  facility  of  diffusion  amongst 
the  crowded  animali^  been  disproportionally  fiiYouied : 
and  here  comes  in  a  sort  of  straggle  between  the  par^ 
site  and  its  prey. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  in  many  cases,  a  large  stock  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  relatively  to  the  num- 
bers of  its  enemies,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation. Thus  we  can  easily  raise  plenty  of  corn  and 
rape-seed^  in  our  fields,  because  the  seeds  are  in 
great  excess  compared  with  the  number  of  birds  which 
feed  on  them ;  nor  can  the  birds,  though  haying  a  super- 
abmidance  of  food  at  this  one  season,  increase  in  num- 
ber proportionally  to  the  supply  of  seed,  as  their  num- 
bers are  checked  during  winter  :  but  any  one  who  has 
tried,  knows  how  troublesome  it  is  to  get  seed  from  a 
few  wheat  or  other  such  plants  in  a  garden  :  I  have  in 
this  case  lost  etery  single  seed.  This  yiew  of.  the  neces- 
sity, of  a  large  stock  of  the  same  species  for  its  preser- 
yation,  explains^  I  believe,  dome  singular  &ct8  in  nature, 
such  as  that  of  yery  rare  plants  being  sometimes  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  the  few  spots  w^here  they  do  occur ; 
and  that  of  some  social  plants  being  social,  that  is, 
abounding  in  individuals,  even  on  the  extreme  confines 
of  their  range.  For  in  such  cases,  we  may  believe,  that 
a  plant,  could  exist  only  where  the  conditions  of  its  life 
were  so  fiayonrable  that  many  could  exist  together,  and 
thus  save  the  species  from  utter  destniction.  I  should 
add  that  the  good  effects  of  fteqnent  intercrossing,  and 
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Uie  ill  effects  of  close  interbreeding,  probably  come 
into  play  in  some  of  these  cases ;  but  on  this  intricate 
subject  I  will  not  here  enlarge. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  showing  how  complex  and 
nnezpeoted  are  the  checks  and  relations  between  organic 
beings,  wliich  have  to  struggle  together  in  the  same 
country.  I  will  give  only  a  single  instance,  which, 
though  a  simple  one,  has  interested  me.  In  Statlord- 
8hire»  on  the  estate  of  a  relation,  where  I  had  ample 
means  of  investigation,  there  was  a  large  and  extremely 
barren  heath,  which  had  never  been  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  but  several  hundred  acres  of  exactly  the 
same  nature  had  been  enclosed  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously and  planted  with  Scotch  fir.  The  change  in  the 
native  vegetation  of  the  planted  part  of  the  heath  was 
most  remarkable,  more  than  is  generally  seen  in  passing 
from  one  quite  different  soil  to  another :  not  only  the 
proportional  numbers  of  the  heath-plants  were  wholly 
changed,  but  twelve  species  of  plants  (not  counting 
grasses  and  carices)  flourished  in  the  plantations,  which 
could  not  be  found  on  the  heath.  Tlie  effect  on  the  in- 
sects must  have  been  still  greater,  for  six  insectivorous 
birds  were  very  cuiiimon  in  the  plantations,  which  were 
not  to  be  seen  on  the  heath ;  and  the  heath  was  fre- 
quented by  two  or  three  distinct  insectivorous  birds. 
Here  we  see  how  potent  has  been  the  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  single  tree,  nothing  whatever  else  having 
been  done,  with  the  exception  that  the  land  had  been 
enclosed,  so  that  cattle  could  not  enter.  But  how  im- 
portant an  element  enclosure  is,  I  plainly  saw  near 
Farnham,  in  Surrey.  Here  there  are  extensive  heaths, 
with  a  few  climips  of  old  Scotch  firs  on  the  distant  hill- 
tops :  within  the  last  ten  years  large  spaces  have  been 
enclosed,  and  self-sown  firs  are  now  springing  up  in 
multitudes,  so  dose  together  that  all  cannot  live. 
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When  I  ascertained  that  these  young  trees  had  not 
been  sown  or  planted^  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  tlieir 
nxnnbeis  that  I  went  to  several  points  of  view,  whence 
I  could  examine  huDdreds  of  acres  of  the  unenclosed 
heath,  and  literally  I  could  not  see  a  single  Scotch  fir, 
except  the  old  planted  clumps.  But  on  looking  closely 
between  the  stems  of  the  heuth,  I  found  a  multitude  of 
seedlings  and  little  trees,  which  had  been  perpetually 
browsed  down  by  the  cattle.  In  one  square  yard,  at  a 
point  some  hundred  yards  distant  tern  one  of  the  old 
clumps,  I  counted  thirty-two  little  trees;  and  one  of 
them,  with  twenty-six  rings  of  growth,  luid  (lurin<i:  many 
years  tried  to  raise  its  head  above  the  stems  of  the 
heath,  and  had  failed.  No  wonder  that,  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  enclosed,  it  became  thickly  clothed  with  Tigor> 
ously  growing  young  firs.  Yet  the  heath  was  so  ex- 
tremely barren  and  so  extensiTe  that  no  one  would  ever 
haye  imagined  that  cattle  would  have  so  dcsely  and 
effectually  searched  it  for  food. 

Here  we  see  that  cattle  absolutely  determine  the 
existence  of  the  Scotch  fir ;  but  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  insects  determine  the  existence  of  cattle.  Perhaps 
-  Paraguay  offers  the  most  curious  instance  of  this ;  for 
here  neither  cattle  nor  horses  nor  dogs  haye  oyer  run 
wild,  though  they  swarm  southward  and  northward  in  a 
feral  state ;  and  Azara  and  Eengger  haye  shown  that 
this  is  caused  by  the  greater  number  in  Paraguay  of  a 
certain  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  navels  of  these 
animals  when  first  born.  The  increase  of  these  flies, 
numerous  as  they  are,  must  be  habitually  checked  by 
some  meanSy  probably  by  other  parasitic  insects.  Hencey 
if  certain  insectiyorous  birds  were  to  decrease  in  Para- 
guay, the  parasitic  insects  would  probably  increase;  and 
this  would  lessen  the  number  of  the  nayel-frequenting 
flies — then  cattle  and  horses  would  become  feral,  and  this 
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would  certainly  greatly  alter  (as  indeed  I  have  observed 
in  parts  of  South  America)  the  vegetation :  this  again 
would  largely  affect  the  insects ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  StaffordBhire^  the  insectivoioiis  biids^  and  so 
onwards  in  ever-increasing  circles  of  oomplezity*  We 
began  this  series  by  insectivorous  birds,  and  we  have 
ended  with  tliem.  Not  that  in  nature  the  relations  can 
ever  be  as  simple  as  this.  Battle  within  battle  must  ever 
be  recurring  with  var}'ing  success ;  and  yet  in  the  long- 
nin  the  forces  are  so  nicely  bahmced,  that  the  face  of 
nature  remains  uniform  for  long  periods  of  time,  though 
assuredly  the  merest  trifle  would  often  give  the  victory 
to  one  organic  being  over  another.  Nevertheless,  so 
profound  is  our  ignorance,  and  so  high  our  presumption, 
that  we  niiirvel  when  we  hear  of  the  extinction  of  an 
organic  l)eing ;  and  as  we  do  not  8t*e  the  cause,  we  in- 
voke cataclysms  to  desolate  the  world,  or  invent  laws 
on  the  duration  of  the  forms  of  life  I 

I  am  tempted  to  give  one  more  instance  showing  how 
plants  and  animals^  most  remote  in  the  scale  of  nature^ 
are  bound  together  by  a  web  of  complex  relations.  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  exotic 
liobclia  fulgcns,  in  this  part  of  England,  is  never  visited 
by  insects,  and  consequently,  from  its  peculiar  structure, 
never  can  set  a  seed.  Many  of  our  orchidaceous  plants 
absolutely  requik-e  th6  visits  of  moths  to  remove  their 
poUen-masses  and  thus  to  fertilise  them.  I  find  from 
experimeuts  that  humble-bees  are  almost  indispensable 
to  the  fertilisation  of  the  heartsease  (Viola  tricolor),  for 
other  bees  do  not  visit  this  flower.  I  have  also  found 
that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the  fertilisation 
of  some  kinds  of  clover:  for  instance,  20  heads  of 
Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens)  yielded  2,290  seeds; 
but  20  other  heads  protected  from  bees  produced  not 
ona   Again,  100  heads  of  red  dover  (T.  pratense)  pro- 
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dured  2,700  seeds,  but  the  same  number  of  protected 
heads  produced  not  a  single  seed  Httmble-bees  alone 
visit  red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  moths  maf  serre  to  fertilise 
the  -  cloTers ;  but  I  donbt  this  in  the  case  of  the  red 
clover,  from  their  weight  being  apparently  not  suflicient 
to  depress  the  wing-j:)etal8.  Hence  we  may  inter  as 
highly  probable  that  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble-bi'es 
became^extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease 
and  red  clover  wonld  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  dis- 
appear. The  nnmber  of  humble-bees  m  any  distnct 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  field-mice^ 
which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and  Mr.  H.  New- 
man,  who  lias  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble- 
bees,  l)elieves  that  "  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are 
thus  destroyed  all  over  England.^  Now  the  number  of 
mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the 
number  of  cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says,  **  Near  villages 
and  small  towns  I  haye  found  the  nests  cf  humble-bees 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
number  of  cats  that  destroy  the  mice.**  Hence  it  is 
quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in 
large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through 
the  intervention  first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees^  the  fre- 
quency of  certain  flowers  in  that  district  I 

In  the  case  of  erery  spedes,  many  different  checks, 
acting  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  during  different 
seasons  or  years,  probably  come  into  play ;  some  one 
check  or  some  few  being  generally  the  most  '^potent,  but 
all  concur  in  det^Tmining  the  average  number  or  even 
the  existence  of  the  species.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  widely-different  checks  act  on  the  same 
species  in  different  districts.  When  we  look  at  the 
plants  and  bushes  clothing  an  entangled  bank,  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  tiieb  proporti<maI  numbers  and 
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kinds  to  what  we  call  clmnco.  But  how  false  a  view 
is  this !  Every  one  has  lieard  that  when  an  American 
forest  is  cut  down,  a  very  different  vegetation  springs 
up ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  ancient  Indian  ruins 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  which  most  fonnerly 
hare  been  deaied  of  trees^  now  display  the  same  beanti- 
M  difersity  and  proportion  of  kinds  as  in  the  sonound- 
ing  viipn  forests.  What  a  struggle  between  the  several 
kinds  of  trees  must  here  have  gone  on  during  long  cx?n- 
turies,  each  annually  scattering  its  8<m  ds  by  the  thou- 
sand; what  war  between  insect  and  insect — between 
insects^  snails,  and  other  animals  with  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey — all  striying  to  increase^  toad  all  feeding  on  each 
other  or  on  the  trees  or  their  seeds  and  seedlings^  or  on 
the  other  plants  which  first  clothed  the  ground  and  thns 
checked  the  growth  of  the  trees  !  Throw  up  a  handful 
of  feathers,  and  all  must  fall  to  the  ground  according  to 
definite  laws;  but  how  simple  is  the  problem  where 
each  shall  fall  compared  to  that  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  innumerable  plants  and  animals  which 
have  determined,  in  the  course  of  centuries^  tiie  proper^ 
iional  numbers  and  kinds  of  trees  now  growing  on  tiie 
old  Indian  ruins  I 

The  dependency  of  one  organic  being  on  another,  as 
of  a  parasite  on  its  prey,  lies  generally  between  beings 
remote  in  the  scale  of  nature.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  those  which  may  strictly  be  said  to  struggle  with 
.  each  other  for  existence^  as  in  the  case  of  locusts  and 
grass-feeding  quadrupeds.  But  the  struggle  almost  in- 
Tariably  will  be  most  seyere  between  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  for  they  frequent  the  same  districts, 
require  the  same  food,  and  are  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers.  In  the  case  of  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
the  struggle  will  generally  be  almost  equally  severe, 
and  we  sometimes  see  the  contest  soon  decided:  for 
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instance,  if  several  varietio8  of  wlieat  he  sowti  together, 
and  the  mixed  seed  be  resown,  some  of  the  varietieH 
which  best  suit  the  soil  or  cL'matey  or  are  naturally  the 
most  fertile,  will  beat  the  others  and  so  yield  more 
seed,  and  will  consequently  in  a  fei^  yean  quite  sap- 
plant  the  other  yarieties.  To  keep  np  a  mixed  stodc 
o£i  even  such  extremely  close  Tarieties  as  the  Tanbnsly 
coloured  sweet-peas,  they  must  be  each  year  harvested 
separately,  and  the  seed  then  mix(Hi  in  due  propor- 
tion, otherwise  the  weaker  kinds  will  steadily  decrease 
in  numbers  and  disappear*  So  again  with  the  yarieties 
of  sheep :  it  has  been  asserted  that  certain  moantain- 
yarieties  will  starye  oat  other  moantain-yarieties,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  together.  The  same  result 
has  foUowed  from  keeping  together  different  varieties 
of  the  medicinal  leech.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  varieties  of  any  one  of  our  domestic  plants 
or  animals  have  so  exactly  tlie  same  strength,  habits, 
and  constitution,  that  the  <niginal  proportions  of  a 
mixed  stock  couhl  be  kept  xcp  for  half-ardozen  genera* 
ikm,  if  they  were  allowed  to  struggle  together,  like 
beings  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  if  the  seed  or  youug 
were  not  annually  sorted. 

As  species  of  the  same  genus  have  usually,  though 
by  no  means  invariably,  some  similarity  in  habits  and 
oonstitation,  and  always  in  structure,  the  struggle  will 
generally  be  more  seyere  between  species  of  the  same 
gienus,  when  tiiey  come  into  competition  with  each  other, 
than  between  species  of  distinct  genera.  We  see  this  in 
the  recent  extension  over  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
one  species  of  swallow  having  caused  the  decrease  of  an- 
other species.  The  recent  increase  of  the  missel-thrush 
in  parts  of  Scotland  has  caused  the  decrease  of  the 
song-thrush.  How  frequently  we  hear  of  one  species 
•of  rat  taking  the  place  of  another,  species  under  the 
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most  different  climates  f  In  Btissia  the  small  Asiatic 

cockroach  lias  everj  wliere  driven  l)efore  it  its  f^rc  at 
conofoner.  One  species  of  cliarlo<'k  will  Bupplant  aiiothcr, 
and  80  in  other  cases.  We  can  dimly  see  why  the  com- 
petition should  be  most  severe  between  allied  forms^ 
which  fill  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  economy  of  natm^ ; 
but  probably  in  no  one  case  eonld  we  precisely  say  why 
one*  species  has  been  yictarbas  orer  another  in  the 
great  battle  of  life. 

A  corollary  of  the  highest  importance  may  be  deduced 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  namely,  that  the  structure 
of  every  organic  being  is  related,  in  the  most  essential 
yet  often  hidden  manner,  to  that  of  all  other  organic 
beings^  with  which  it  comes  into  competition  for  food  or 
residence,  or  from  which  it  has  to  escape,  or  on  which  it 
preys.  This  is  obvious  in  the  stnieture  of  the  teeth  and 
talons  of  the  tiger ;  and  in  that  of  the  legs  and  claws  of 
the  parasite  which  clings  to  the  hair  on  the  tiger's  body. 
But  in  the  beautifully  plumed  seed  of  the  dandelion, 
and  in  the  flattened  and  fringed  legs  of  the  water-beetle, 
the  relation  seems  at  first  confined  to  the  elements  of 
air  and  water.  Tet  the  advantage  of  plumed  seeds  no 
doubt  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  land  being 
already  thickly  clothed  by  other  plants ;  so  that  the 
seeds  may  be  widely  distributed  and  fall  on  unoc- 
cupied ground.  In  the  water-beetle,  the  structure  of 
its  legs,  so  well  adapted  for  diving,  allows  it  to 
compete  with  other  aqnatic  insects,  to  hunt  for  its  own 
prey,  and  to  escape  serving  as  prey  to  other  animals. 

The  store  of  nutriment  laid  np  within  the  seeds  of 
many  plants  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  other  plants.  But  from  the  strong  growth 
of  young  plants  produced  from  such  seeds  (as  peas 
and  beans),  when  sown  in  the  midst  of  long  grass, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  chief  use  of  the  nutriment 
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in  the  seed  is  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  young 
seedling,  whilst  struggling  with  other  plants  growing 
vigorously  all  around. 

Look  at  a  plant  in  the  midst  of  its  range,  why  does 
it  not  doable  or  quadruple  its  numbers?  We  know 
that  it  can  perfectly  well  withstand  a  little  more  heat 
or  .cold,  dampness  or  dryness,  for  elsewhere  it  ranges 
into  slightly  hotter  or  colder,  damper  or  drier  districts. 
In  tliis  case  we  can  clearly  see  that  if  we  wished  in 
imagination  to  give  the  plant  the  ])ower  of  increasing 
in  number,  we  should  have  to  give  it  some  advantage 
over  its  competitors^  or  over  the  animals  which  preyed 
on  it  On  the  confines  of  its  geographical  range,  a  change 
of  constitation  with  respect  to  climate  would  deaily 
be  an  advantage  to  onr  plant;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  only  a  few  plants  or  animals  range  so 
far,  that  they  are  destroyed  by  the  rigour  Df  the  climate 
alone.  Not  until  we  reach  the  extreme  confines  of  life, 
in  the  Arctic  regions  or  on  the  borders  of  an  utter  desert, 
will  competition  cease.  The  land  may  be  extremely  cold 
cr  dry,  yet  there  will  be  competition  between  some  few 
species^  or  between  the  individnab  of  the  same  species, 
for  the  warmest  or  dampest  spots. 

Hence,  also,  we  can  see  that  when  a  plant  or  animal 
is  placed  in  a  new  country  amongst  new  competitors, 
though  the  climate  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  its 
former  home,  yet  the  conditions  of  its  life  will  generally 
be  changed  in  an  essential  manner.  If  we  wished  to  in- 
crease its  average  numbers  in  its  new  home^  we  should 
have  to  modify  it  in  a  different  way  to  what  we  should 
have  to  do  in  its  native  country ;  for  we  should  have  to 
give  it  some  advantage  over  a  different  set  of  com- 
petitors or  enemies. 

It  is  good  thus  to  try  in  our  imagiQation  to  give  any 
form  some  advantgige  over  anoiher.  Probably  in  no 
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single  instance  should  we  know  what  to  do,  so  as  to 
succeed.  It  will  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  on  the 
mutual  relations  of  all  organic  beings ;  a  conviction  as 
necessary,  as  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  acquire.  All 
that  we  can  do,  is  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  each 
organic  being  is  striving  to  increase  in  a  geometrical 
latio;  that  each  at  some  period  of  its  life,  during  some 
season  of  the  year,  during  each  generation  or  at  in- 
tervals,  has  to  struggle  for  life,  and  to  suficr  great  de- 
struction. When  we  reflect  on  this  struggle,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  full  belief,  that  the  war  of 
nature  is  not  incessant^  that  no  fear  is  felt,  that  death 
is  generally  prompt^  and  that  the  rigorous,  the  healthy, 
and  the  happy  surrire  and  multiply. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Natubal  SELscnoir. 

Natural  Selection  —  its  power  comimred  with  man's  selection  —  its 
power  cn  cliaracters  of  trifling  importance  — its  power  at  all  ages 
and  on  loth  sexes  —  Sexual  Selection  —  On  the  generality  of 
intercrosses  Iwtween  individuals  of  the  same  sj)ecies  —  Circum- 
stances favourable  and  unfavourable  to  Natural  Selection,  namely, 
intereroMiiij^  Iwlation,  number  of  indlTiduals — Slow  aotion  — 
Extinction  canaed  by  Nattml  Selection— >I>iTei;genoe  of  Gha* 
nuster,  related  to  the  diverrity  of  inhalntanti  of  any  email  area, 
and  to  nataralisation — Aotioti  of  Katnral  SelectioD,  thioogh 
Diyerj^oeof  Character  and  Extinction,  on  the  descendants  from 
a  common  parent — Explains  the  Grouping  of  all  organic  beingp 
—  Advance  in  organisation  —  Low  forms  preserved  —  Objections 
considered— Indefinite  multiplication  of  species —  Summary. 

IIow  will  the  struggle  for  existence,  discussed  too  briefly 
in  the  last  chapter,  act  in  regard  to  variation  ?  Can 
the  principle  of  selection,  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
potent  in  the  hands  of  man,  apply  in  nature  ?  I  think 
we  shall  see  that  it  can  act  most  effectually.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  in  what  an  endless  number  of  strange 
peculiarities  our  domestic  productions,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  tiiose  under  nature,  vary ;  and  how  strong  the 
hereditary  tendency  is.  Under  domestication,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  wliole  organisation  becomes  in  some 
4^gree  plastic  But  the  yanahUitj,  which  we  almost 
tinivers^y  meet  with  in  our  domestic  productions,  is 
not  directly  prodnoed,  as  Hookor  and  Asa  Gray  baye 
well  remarked^  by  man;  he  can  neither  originate 
Tarieties,  nor  prevent  their  occurrence ;  he  can  only  pre> 
serve  and  accumulate  such  as  do  occur ;  unintentionally 
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he  exposes  organic  beings  to  new  and  changing  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  yariabilily  ensaes ;  bnt  similar  changes 
of  eonditioniEr  might  and  do  oocnr  under  natoie.  Let  it 
also  be  borne  in  mind  how  infinitely  complex  and  close- 
fittinp:  are  tlie  mutual  relations  of  all  organic  beings  to 
each  other  and  to  tlieir  physical  conditions  of  life  ;  and 
consequently  what  infinitely  varied  diversities  of  struc- 
ture may  be  of  use  to  each  being  under  changing  con- 
ditions of  life*  Can  it,  then,  be  thought  improbable, 
seeing  that  variations  ns^dl  to  man  have  undoubtedly 
occurred,  that  other  variations  useful  in  some  way  to 
each  being  in  the  great  and  complex  battle  of  life, 
shoukl  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
generations  ?  If  such  do  occur,  can  we  doubt  (reuK^m- 
bering  that  many  more  individuals  are  born  than  can 
possibly  survive)  that  individuals  having  any  advan- 
tage^ however  slighl^  over,  others,  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  and  of  procreating  their  kind? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any  varia- 
tion in  the  least  degree  injurious  woukl  be  rigidly 
destroyed.  This  preservation  of  favourable  variations 
and  the  rejection  of  injurious  variations,  I  call  Natural 
Selection.  Yariations  neither  useful  nor  injurious  would 
not  be  affected  by  natural  selection,  and  would  be  left 
a  fluctuating  element^  as  perhaps  we  see  in  the  species 
called  polymorphic. 

Several  writers  have  misapprehended  or  objected  to 
the  term  Natural  Selection.  Some  have  even  imagined 
tliat  natural  selection  induces  variability,  whereas  it 
implies  only  the  preservation  of  such  variations  as  occur 
and  are  beneficial  to  the  being  under  its  conditions  of 
.  life.  No  one  objects  to  agriculturists  speaking  of  the 
potent  effects  of  man*s  selection;  and  in  this  case  the 
individual  differences  given  by  nature,  which  man  for 
some  object  selects,  must  of  necessity  first  occur.  Others 
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have  objected  that  the  tenn  selection  implies  conscfoiis 
choKse  in  the  animals  which  become  modified ;  and  it 

has  even  been  urged  that  as  plants  have  no  volition, 
natural  selection  is  not  applicable  to  them !  In  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  no  doubt,  natural  selection  is  a 
misnomer  ;  but  who  ever  objected  to  chemists  speaking 
of  the  elective  affinities  of  the  varions  elements  ? — and 
yet  an  add  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  elect  the  base  irith 
which  it  will  in  preference  combine.  It  has  been  said 
that  I  speak  of  natural  selection  as  an  active  power  or 
Deity ;  but  who  objects  to  an  author  s|x?akingof  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  as  ruling  the  movements  of  the  planets? 
Every  one  knoAvs  what  is  meant  and  is  implied  by  such 
metaphorical  expressions;  and  they  are  almost  neces- 
sary for  brevity.  So  again  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  per- 
soodfyiDg  the  word  Nature ;  but  I  mean  by  Nataie^  only 

'  the  aggregate  action  and  product  of  many  natural  laws, 
and  by  laws  the  sequence  of  events  as  ascertained  by 
us.  With  a  little  familiarity  such  superficial  objections 
will  be  forgotten. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  probable  course  of 
natural  selection  by  taking  the  case  of  a  country  under- 
going some  physical  change,  for  instance,  of  climate. 
The  proportional  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  would 
almost  immediately  undergo  a  change,  and  some  species 
might  become  extinct.  We  may  conclude,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  intimate  and  complex  manner  in 
whicli  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  are  bound  to- 

.  gether,  that  any  change  in  the  numerical  proportions  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  change 
of  dimate  itself,  would  seriously  affect  many  of  the 
others.  If  the  country  were  open  on  its  boideni^new 
forms  would  certainly  immigrate,  and  this  also  would 
seriously  disturb  the  relations  of  some  of  the  former 
inhabitants.   I^et  it  be  remembered  how  powerful  the 
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influence  of  a  single  introduced  tiee  or  mammal  has 
been  shown  to  be.  But  in  the  case  of  an  island^or  of  a 
country  partly  surrounded  by  barriers,  into  which  new 
and  better  adapted  forms  could  not  freely  enter,  we 

should  tlien  Lave  places  in  the  economy  of  nature  which 
would  assuredly  be  Ix  ttor  filled  up,  if  some  of  the  ori- 
ginal iuhabitants  were  in  some  manner  modified ;  for, 
had  the  area  been  open  to  immigration,  these  same 
places  would  have  been  seized  on  by  intruders.  In  such 
case,  eyeiy  slight  modification,  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  chanced  to  arise,  and  which  in  any  way  favoured 
the  individuals  of  any  of  the  species,  by  better  adapting 
them  to  their  altered  conditions,  would  tend  to  be  pre- 
served ;  and  natural  selection  would  thus  have  free  scope 
for  the  work  of  improvement. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  as  stated  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  life^  by 
specially  acting  on  the  reproductive  S3rstem,  causes  or 
increases  variability;  and  in  the  foregoing  case  the 
conditions  of  life  arc  supposed  to  have  undergone  a 
change,  and  this  would  manifestly  be  favourable  to 
natural  selection,  by  giving  a  better  rlmnce  of  profitable 
variations  occurring ;  and  unless  profitable  variations  do 
occur,  natural  selection  can  do  nothing.  Not  that  any 
extreme  amount  of  variability  is  necessary ;  as  man  can 
certainly  produce  great  reralts  by  adding  up  in  any 
given  direction  mere  individual  diflferences,  so  could 
natural  selection,  but  far  more  easily,  from  having  in- 
comjjarably  longer  tiiiie  for  action.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  great  physical  cliange,  as  of  climate^  or  any 
unusual  degree  of  isolation  to  check  immigration,  is 
actually  necessary  to  produce  new  and  unoccupied  places 
for  natural  selection  to  fill  up  by  modifying  and  im- 
proving some  of  the  varying  inhabitants.  For  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  each  country  are  struggling  together 
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with  nicely  balanced  fofoes,  extremely  slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  stractare  or  habits  of  one  inhabitant 
would  often  give  it  an  advantage  over  others ;  and  still 
further  modifications  of  the  same  kind  would  often  still 
further  increase-  the  advantage,  as  long  as  the  being 
continued  nnder  the  same  conditimit  of  life  and  profited 
by  similar  means  of  sabfiistenee  and  defence.  No  country 
can  be  named  in  wbich  all  the  natiye  inhabitants  are 
now  so  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  they  live,  that  none  of 
them  could  anyhow  be  improved ;  for  in  all  countries, 
the  natives  have  been  so  far  conquered  by  naturalised 
productionSy  that  they  have  allowed  foreigners  to  take 
firm  possession  of  the  land.  And  as  foreigners  have 
thus  everywhere  beaten  some  of  the  natives^  we  may 
safely  condnde  that  the  natives  might  have  been  modi- 
fied with  advantage,  so  as  to  have  better  resisted  such 
intruders. 

As  man  can  produce  and  certainly  has  produced  a 
great  result  by  his  methodical  and  unconscious  means 
of  selection,  what  may  not  natural  selection  effect? 
Man  can  act  only  on  external  and  visible  characters : 
Nature  (if  I  may  be  allowed  thns  to  personify  the  na- 
tural preservation  of  varying  and  favoured  individuals 
during  the  struggle  for  existence)  cares  nothing  for 
appearances,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  useful  to 
any  being.  She  can  act  on  every  internal  organ,  on 
every  shade  of  constitutional  difference,  on  the  whole 
loachinery  of  life.  .Man  selects  only  for  liis  own  good ; 
Nature  only  for  that  of  the  being  which  she  tends. 
Every  selected  character  is  folly  exercised  by  her ;  and 
the  being  is  placed  under  wellHsnited  conditions  of  life. 
Man  keeps  the  natives  of  many  climates  in  the  same 
country;  he  seldom  exercises  each  selected  character 
in  some  peculiar  and  iitting  manner ;  he  feeds  a  long 
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and  a  short  beaked  pigeon  on  the  same  food ;  he  does 
not  ezeidse  a  long-backed  or  long-legged  quadruped  in 

any  peculiar  manner ;  he  exposes  Bheep  wiih  long  and 
short  wool  to  the  same  climate.  He  does  not  allow  the 
most  viproroiis  males  to  struprgle  for  tlie  foinales.  He 
does  not  rigidly  destroy  all  inferior  animals,  but  protects 
during  each  varying  season,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
all  his  piodnctions.  He  often  begins  his  selection  by 
some  half-monstrous  form ;  or  at  least  by  some  modifi- 
cation prominent  enough  to  catch  his  eye,  or  to  be 
plainly  useful  to  him.  Under  nature,  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  structure  or  constitution  may  well  turn  the 
nicely-balanced  scale  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  so 
be  preserved.  How  fleeting  are  the  wishes  and  efi'orts 
of  man  I  how  short  his  time  I  and  consequently  how 
poor  will  his  products  be,  compared  with  those  accumn- 
lated  by  Nature  during  whde  geological  periods !  Can 
we  wonder,  then,  that  Nature's  productions  should  be 
far  "  truer  "  in  character  than  man's  productions ;  that 
they  should  bo  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  most 
complex  conditions  of  life,  and  should  plainly  bear  the 
stamp  of  iar  higher  workmanship  ? 

It  may  metaphorically  be  said  that  natural  selection 
is  daily  and  hourly  scrutinising,  throughout  the  world, 
every  variation,  even  the  lightest ;  rejecting  that  which 
is  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  is  good  ; 
silently  and  insensibly  wwking,  whenever  and  wherever 
opportunity  offers,  at  the  improvement  of  each  organic 
being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  condi- 
tions of  life.  We  see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes  in 
progress^  until  the  hand  of  time  has  marked  the  long 
lapse  of  ages,  and  then  so  imperfect  is  our  view  into 
long  past  geological  ages,  lhat  we  only  see  that  Hie 
forms  of  life  are  now  different  from  what  they  formerly 
were. 
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In  order  that  any  great  amount  of  modification  should  * 
thus  in  the  course  of  time  be  produced,  it  is  necessary 
to  believe  that  when  a  variety  has  once  arisen^  it  again 
Taries,  alter  perhaps  a  long  interval  of  time ;  and  that 
its  varieties  if  ^ekvomable,  are  again  preeenred,  and  so 
onwards.  That  varieties  more  or  less  different  from 
ihe  parent-stock  occasionally  arise,  few  will  deny ;  but 
that  the  process  of  variation  should  be  thus  indefinitely 
prolonged  is  an  assumption,  the  tnith  of  which  must  be 
judged  of  by  bow  far  the  hypothesis  accords  with  and 
explains  the  general  phenomena  of  nature.  On  the 
other  bandy  the  ordmary  belief  that  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible variation  is  a  strictly  limited  quantity  is  likewise 
a  simple  assumption. 

Although  natural  selection  can  act  only  through  and 
for  the  good  of  eacli  being,  yet  characters  and  structures, 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  of  very  trifling  import- 
ance^ may  thus  be  acted  on.  When  we  see  leaf-eating 
insects  green,  and  bark-feeders  mottled-grey;  the  alpine 
ptarmigan  white  in  winter,  the  redrgrouse  the  cdonr  of 
heather,  and  the  black-grouse  that  of  peaty  earth,  we 
must  believe  that  these  tints  are  of  service  to  these 
birds  and  insects  in  preserving  them  from  danger. 
Grouse,  if  not  destroyed  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
would  increase  in  countless  numbers ;  they  are  known 
to  suffer  largely  from  birds  of  prey;  and  hawks  are 
guided  by  eyesight  to  their  prey — so  much  so,  that  on 
parts  of  tiie  Continent  persons  are  warned  not  to  keep 
white  pigeons,  as  being  the  most  liable  to  destruction. 
Hence  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  natural  selec- 
tion might  be  most  effective  in  giving  the  proper  colour 
to  each  kind  of  grouse,  and  in  keeping  that  colour, 
when  once  acquired,  true  and  constant  Nor  ought  we 
to  think  that  the  occasional  destruction  of  an  animal  of 
any  particular  colour  would  produce  little  effect :  we 
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•  should  remember  how  essential  it  is  in  a  flock  of  white 
sheep  to  destroy  every  lamb  with  the  faintest  trace  of 
black.  We  have  seen  how  in  Florida  the  colour  of 
the  hogs,  when  feeding  on  the  **  paint  ioot»"  determines 
whether  they  shall  live  or  die.  In  plants  the  down  on 
the  fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  flesh  are  considered  by 
botanists  as  characters  of  the  most  trifling  importance : 
yet  we  hear  from  an  excellent  horticulturist,  Downing, 
that  in  tlie  United  States  smooth-skinned  fniits  sufier 
far  more  from  a  beetle,  a  curculio,  than  those  with 
down ;  that  purple  plams^soffer  far  more  from  a  certain 
disease  than  yellow  plmns;  whereas  another  disease 
attacks  yeUow-fleshed  peaches  fkr  more  than  those  with 
other  coloured  flesh;  If,  with  all  the  aids  of  art^  these 
slight  differences  make  a  great  difference  in  cultivating 
the  several  varieties,  assuredly,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  trees  would  have  to  struggle  with  other  trees 
and  with  a  host  of  enemies,  such  differences  would 
effectually  settle  which  yariety,  whether  a  smooth  or 
downy,  a  yellow  or  purple  fleshed  fruit,  should  succeed. 

Li  looking  at  many  small  points  of  difference  be- 
tween species,  which,  as  far  as  our  ignorance  permits 
us  to  judge,  seem  quite  unimportant,  we  must  not  forget 
that  climate,  food,  &c.,  probably  produce  some  slight 
and  direct  effect.  It  is,  however,  far  more  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  unknown  laws  of 
correlation  of  growth,  which,  when  one  part  of  the 
oiganisation  is  modified  through  variation  and  the  modi- 
fications are  accumulated  by  natural  selection  for  the 
good  of  the  being,  cause  other  modifications,  often  of 
the  most  unexpected  nature. 

As  we  see  that  those  variations  whicli  under  domesti- 
cation appear  at  any  particular  period  of  life,  tend  to 
reappear  in  the  offspring  at  the  same  period ; — ^for  in- 
stance, in  the  shape^  size,  and  flayour  of  the  seeds  of 
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the  many  varieties  of  our  ciilinan'  and  ngripiiltural 
plants ;  in  the  caterpillar  and  coccmjh  staj^es  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  silkworm ;  in  the  eggs  of  poultry,  and  in 
the  colour  of  the  down  of  their  chickens ;  in  the  horns 
of  oor  sheep  and  catUe  when  nearly  adnlt ; — so  in  a 
state  of  nature,  natoial  selection  will  be  enaUed  to  act 
on  and  modify  organic  beings  at  any  age,  by  the  aocn- 
mulation  of  variations  profitable  at  that  age,  and  by 
their  inlientance  at  a  corresponding  age.  If  it  profit  a 
plant  to  have  its  seeds  more  and  more  widely  dissemi- 
nated by  the  wind,  I  can  see  no  greater  difficulty  in  this, 
being  effected  through  natoral  selection,  than  in  the 
cottai-planter  increasing  and  improving  by  selection 
the  down  in  the  pods  on  his  cotton-trees.  Natural 
selection  may  modify  and  adapt  the  larva  of  an  insect 
to  a  score  of  contingencies,  wholly  different  from  those 
which  concern  the  mature  insect.  These  modifications 
will  no  doubt  affect,  through  the  laws  of  coirelation,  the 
structare  of  the  adnlt ;  and  probably  in  the  case  of  those 
insects  which  live  only  for  a  few  hours^  and  which  never 
feed,  a  large  part  of  their  stractore  is  merely  the  cov^ 
related  result  of  successive  changes  in  the  structure  of 
their  larvae.  So,  conversely,  modifications  in  the  adult 
will  probably  often  affect  the  structure  of  the  larva ; 
but  in  all  cases  natural  selection  will  ensure  that  mo- 
difications consequent  on  other  modifications  at  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  life,  shall  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
injurious:  for  if  they  became  so^  Ibey  would  cause  the 
extinction  of  the  species. 

Natural  selection  will  modify  the  structure  of  the 
young  in  relation  to  the  parent,  and  of  the  parent  in 
relation  to  the  young.  In  social  animals  it  will  adapt 
the^  structure  of  each  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community;  if  each  in  consequence  profits  by  the 
selected  change.  What  natural  selection  cannot  do,  is 
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to  modify  the  structure  of  one  species,  without  giving  it 
any  advantage,  for  the  good  of  another  species ;  and 
though  statements  to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  works 
of  nataral  history,  I  cannot  find  one  case  which  will 
bear  investigation.  A  stmctore  used  only  once  in  an 
animal's  whole  life,  if  of  high  importance  to  it»  might 
be  modified  to  any  extent  by  natural  selection ;  for  in- 
stance, the  great  jaws  possessed  by  certain  insects,  used 
exclusively  for  opening  the  cocoon — or  the  hard  tip  to 
the  beak  of  nestling  birds,  used  for  breaking  the  egg. 
*  It  has  been  asserted,  that  of  the  best  short-beaked 
tumbler-pigeons  more  perish  in  the  egg  than  are  able 
to  get  out  of  it;  so  that  fanciers  assist  in  the  act  of 
hatching.  Now,  if  nature  had  to  make  the  beak  of  a 
full-grown  pigeon  \ery  short  for  the  bird*s  own  ad- 
vantage, the  process  of  modification  would  be  very  slow, 
and  there  would  be  simultaneously  the  most  rigorous 
selection  of  the  young  birds  within  the  egg,  which  had 
the  most  powerful  and  hardest  beake^  for  all  with  weak 
beaks  would  inevitably  peridi:  car,  more  delicate  and 
more  easily  broken  shells  might  be  selected,  the  thicks 
ness  of  the  shell  being  known  to  vary  like  every  other 
structure. 

JSexual  tSekctim, — Inasmuch  as  peculiarities  often 
appear  under  domestication  in  one  sex  and  become  here- 
ditarily attached  to  that  sex,  the  same  fact  probably 
occurs  under  nature,  and  if  so,  natural  selection  will  be 
able  to  modify  one  sex  in  its  functional  relations  to  the 
other  sex,  or  in  relation  to  wholly  diftcrent  habits  of  life 
in  the  two  sexes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  insects. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  call 
Sexual  Selection.  This  depends,  not  on  a  struggle  for 
existence^  but  on  a  struggle  between  the  males  for  pos- 
session of  the  females ;  the  result  is  no(  death  to  the 
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unsuccessful  competitor,  but  few  or  no  offspring.  Sexual 
selection  i%  theiefoie^  less  ngorous  than  natural  selec- 
tion. Generally,  the  most  Tigorous  males^  those  which 
are  best  fitted  for  their  places  in  nature,  will  leave  most 

progeny.  But  in  many  eases,  victory  depends  not  on 
general  vigour,  but  on  having  s])e('ial  wuajx)ns,  eonfined 
to  the  male  sex.  A  hornless  stag  or  spuriess  cock  would 
have  a  poor  chance  of  leaving  offspring.  Sexual  seleo- 
tioQ  hy  always  allowing  the  victor  to  breed  might 
surely  give  hidomitable  courage,  length  to  the  spur, 
and  strength  to  the  wing  to  strike  in  the  spurred  leg,  as 
well  as  the  brutal  cockfighter,  who  knows  well  that  he 
can  improve  his  breed  by  careful  selection  of  the  best 
cocks.  How  low  in  the  scale  of  nature  the  law  of 
battle  descends,  I  know  not ;  male  alligators  have  been 
described  as  fightings  bellowing,  and  whirling  round, 
like  Indians  in  a  war-dance,  for  the  possession  of  the 
females ;  male  salmons  have  been  seen  fighting  all  day 
long;  male  stag-beetles  sometimes  bear  wounds  from 
the  huge  mandibles  of  other  males.  The  war  is,  per- 
haps, severest  between  the  males  of  polygamous  animals, 
and  these  seem  oftenest  provided  with  special  weapons. 
The  males  of  camivoioiis  animals  are  already  well 
armed;,  though  to  them  and  to  others^  special  means 
of  defence  may  be  given  through  means  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, as  the  mane  to  the  lion,  the  shoulder-pad  to  the 
boar,  and  the  hooked  jaw  to  the  male  salmon  ;  for  the 
shield  may  be  as  important  for  victory,  as  the  sword  or 
spear. 

Amongst  birds,  the  contest  is  often  of  a  more  peaceful 
character.  All  those  who  have  attended  to  the  subject^ 
believe  that  there  is  the  severest  rivalry  between  the 
males  of  many  species  to  attract  by  singing  the  females. 
The  rock-thrush  of  Guiana,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  some 
others^  congregate ;  and  successive  males  display  their 
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gorgeous  plumage  and  perfona  strange  antics  before  the 
femalefly  which,  standing  by  as  spectators,  at  last  choose 
the  most  attiactive  partner.  Those  who  have  closely 
attended  to  birds  in  confinement  well  know  that  they 

often  take  individual  preferences  and  dislikes:  thus 
Sir  R.  Heron  has  described  how  one  pied  peacock  was 
eminently  attractive  to  all  his  hen  birds.  It  may 
appear  childish,  to  attribute  any  efiect  to  such  appa- 
rently weak  means:  I  cannot  here  enter  on  the  details 
necessary  to  support  this  view;  but  if  man  can  in  a 
short  time  give  elegant  carnage  and  beauty  to  his 
bantams,  according  to  his  standard  of  beanty,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  female  birds,  by  selecting, 
during  thousands  of  generations,  the  most  melodious 
or  beautiful  males,  according  to  their  standard  of  beauty, 
might  produce  a  marked  effect.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
some  well-known  laws,  with  respect  to  the  plumage  of 
male  and  female  birds>  in  comparison  with  the  plumage 
of  the  yonng,  can  be  explained  on  the  view  of  plumage 
having  been  chiefly  modified  by  sexual  selection,  acting 
when  the  birds  have  come  to  the  breeding  age  or 
during  the  , breeding  season;  the  moditications  thus 
produced  being  inherited  at  corresponding  ages  or 
seasons,  either  by  the  males  alone,  or  by  the  males 
and  females;  but  I  have  not  space  here  to  enter  on 
this  subject 

Thus  it  is,  as  I  believe,  that  when  ike  males  and 

females  of  any  animal  have  the  same  general  habits 
of  life,  but  diil'er  in  structm-e,  colour,  or  ornament,  such 
differences  have  been  mainly  caused  by  sexual  selec- 
tion; that  ifi^  individual  males  have  had,  in  successive 
generations,  some  slight  advantage  over  other  males, 
in  their  weapons,  means  of  d^ence^  or  charms;  and 
have  transmitted  these  advantages  to  their  male  off- 
spring.   Yet,  I  would  not  wish  to  attribute  all  such 
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sexual  dififeienoes  to  this  agency:  for  we  see  peculi- 
arities azisiDg  and  becoming  attached  to  the  male  sex 
in  our  domestic  animals  (as  the  wattle  in  male  camera^ 
hom-like  protubeiances  in  the  cocks  of  certain  fowls, 
&c.),  whi(^  we  cannot  believe  to  be  either  useful  to  the 
males  in  battle,  or  attractive  to  the  females.  We  see  * 
analogous  cases  imder  nature,  for  instance,  the  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  breast  of  the  turkey-cock,  which  can  hardly 
be  either  useful  or  ornamental  to  this  bird ; — ^indeed, 
had  the  tuft  appeared  under  domestication,  it  would 
have  been  called  a  monstrosity. 

Illudrations  of  the  action  of  Natural  Selection. — In 
order  to  make  it  clear  how,  as  1  believe,  natural  selec- 
tion acts,  I  must  beg  permission  to  give  one  or  two 
imaginary  illustrations.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  wolf, 
whidbL  preys  on  various  animahi,  securing  some  by  craft, 
some  by  strength,  and  some  by  fleetness ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  fleetest  prey,  a  deer  for  instance,  had 
from  any  change  in  the  country  increased  in  numbers, 
or  that  other  prey  had  decreased  in  numbers,  during 
that  season  of  the  year  when  the  wolf  is  hardest  pressed 
for  food.  Under  such  circumstances  the  swiftest  and 
slimmest  wolves  would  have  the  best  chance  of  smv 
yiving,  and  so  be  preserved  or  selected, — provided 
always  that  they  retained  strength  to  master  their  prey 
at  this  or  at  some  other  period  of  the  year,  when  they 
might  be  compelled  to  prey  on  other  animals.  I  can 
see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  this,  than  that  man  can 
improve  the  fleetness  of  his  greyhounds  by  careful  and 
methodical  selection,  or  by  that  unconscious  selection 
which  results  from  each  man  trying  to  keep  the  best 
dogs  without  any  thought  of  modifying  the  breed. 

Even  without  any  change  in  the  proportional  numbers 
of  the  animals  on  which  our  wolf  preyed,  a  cub  might 
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be  bora  with  an  innate  tendency  to  pursne  certain  kinds 
of  prey.  Nor  caa  this  be  thought  very  improbable ;  for 
we  often  observe  great  differenoes  in  the  natural  ten-* 
dencies  of  our  domestic  animals;  one  cat»  for  instance^ 
taking  to  catch  rats,  another  mice ;  one  cat,  according  to 
Mr.  St  John,  bringing  home  winged  game,  another  hares 
or  rabbits,  and  another  hunting  on  niarsliy  ground  and 
almost  nightly  catching  woodcocks  or  snipes.  The  ten- 
dency to  catch  rats  rather  than  mice  is  known  to  be 
inherited.  Now,  if  any  slight  innate  change  of  habit  or 
of  stracture  benefited  an  individual  wolf,  it  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  surviving  and  of  leaving  ofG^ring. 
Some  of  its  young  would  probably  inherit  the  same 
habits  or  structure,  and  by  the  repetition  of  this  process, 
a  new  variety  might  be  formed  which  would  either  sup- 
plant or  coexist  with  the  parent  form  of  w  olf.  Or,  again, 
the  wolves  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district,  and  those 
frequenting  the  lowlands,  would  naturally  be  forced  to 
hunt  different  prey;  and  from  the  continued  preserYar 
tion  of  the  individuals  best  fitted  for  the  two  sitee^  two 
varieties  would  slowly  be  formed.  These  varieties  would 
cross  and  blend  where  they  met ;  but  to  this  subject  of 
intercrossing  we  shall  soon  have  to  return.  I  may  add, 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Pierce,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
the  wolf  inhabiting  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  the  United 
States^  one  with  a  light  greyhound-like  form^  which  pur- 
saes  deer,  and  the  other  more  bulky,  with  shorter  legs^ 
which  more  frequently  attacks  the  shepherd's  flocks. 

Let  us  now  take  a  more  complex  case.  Certain  plants 
excrete  a  sweet  juice,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  elimi- 
nating something  injurious  from  their  sap  :  this  is 
effected  by  glands  at  the  base  of  the  stipules  in  acme 
LeguminossB,  and  at  the  back  of  the  leaf  of  the  common 
laurdL  This  juice,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  greedily 
sought  by  msects.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  little  sweet 
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juice  or  nectar  to  be  excreted  by  the  inuer  bases  of  the 
petals  of  a  flower.  In  this  case  insects  in  seeking  the 
nectar  would  get  dusted  with  polleiiy  and  would  certainly 
often  transport  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  stigma 
of  another  flower.  The  flowers  of  two  distinct  indiTiduals 
of  the  same  species  would  thus  get  crossed ;  and  the 
act  of  crossing,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  (as  will 
hereafter  be  more  fully  alluded  to),  would  produce  very 
vigorous  seedlings,  which  consequently  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  flourishing  and  surviving.  Some  of  these 
seedlings  would  almost  certainly  inherit  the  nectar- 
ezcreting  power.  Those  individual  flowers  which  had 
the  largest  glands  or  nectaiieG^  and  which  excreted  most 
nectar,  would  be  oftenest  Tisited  by  insects,  and  would 
be  oftenest  crossed ;  and  so  in  the  long-run  would  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Those  flowers,  also,  which  had  their 
stamens  and  pistils  placed,  in  relation  to  the  size  and 
habits  of  the  particular  insects  which  visited  them,  so  as 
to  &TOur  in  any  degree  the  transportal  of  their  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower,  would  likewise  be  fitvoured  or 
selected.  We  might  have  taken  the  case  of  insects 
visiting  flowers  for  the  sake  of  collecting  pollen  instead 
of  nectar ;  and  as  pollen  is  formed  fur  the  sole  object 
of  fertilisation,  its  destruction  appears  a  simple  loss  to 
the  plant ;  yet  if  a  little  pollen  were  carried,  at  first 
occasionally  and  then  habitually,  by  the  pollen-devour- 
ing insects  from  flower  to  flower,  and  a  cross  thus 
effected,  although  nine-tenths  of  the  pollen  were  de- 
stroyed, it  might  still  be  a  great  gain  to  the  plant ;  and 
those  individuals  wliich  produced  more  and  more  pollen, 
and  had  larger  and  larger  anthers,  would  be  selected. 

When  our  plant,  by  this  process  of  the  continued 
preservation  or  natural  selection  of  more  and  more 
attractive  flowers,  had  been  rendered  highly  attractive 
to  insects^  they  would,  unintentionally  on  their  part, 
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regularly  earry  pollen  from  flower  to  flower;  and  that 
they  can  moat  effectually  do  Hub,  I  eonld  easily  show 
by  many  striking  instances.  I  will  give  only  one — not 
as  a  very  striking  case,  but  as  likewise  illustrating  one 
step  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  presently 
to  be  alluded  to.  Some  hoUy-trees  bear  only  male 
flowers,  which  haye  four  stamens  producing  a  rather 
small  qnantily  of  pollen,  and  a  mdimentary  jHstil;. 
other  hdly^trees  bear  only  female  flowers;  these  hare  a 
fbUnaisied  pistQ,  and  fonr  stamens  with  dtrirelled  anthers, 
in  which  not  a  grain  of  pollen  can  be  detected.  Having 
found  a  female  tree  exactly  sixty  yards  fiom  a  male 
tree,  I  put  the  stigmas  of  twenty  flowers,  taken  from 
different  blanches,  under  the  microscope^  and  on  all, 
without  exeeptionj  there  were  pollen  grains,  and  on 
some  a  profaudoa  of  pollen.  As  the  wind  had*  set  for 
sereral  days  from  the  female  to  the  male  tiiee,  the 
pollen  could  not  thus  have  been  carried.  The  weather 
had  been  cold  and  boisterous,  and  therefore  not  favour- 
able to  bees,  nevertheless  everv  female  flower  which 
I  examined  had  been  efiectually  fertilised  by  the  bees, 
accidentally  dusted  with  pollen,  having  flown  from,  tree 
to  tree  in  search  of  nectar.  But  to  return  to  our 
imaginary  case:  as  soon  as  the  plant  had  been  ren- 
dered so  highly  attractive  to  insects  that  pollen  was 
regularly  carried  from  flower  to  flower,  another  pro- 
cess might  commence.  No  naturalist  doubts  the  advan- 
tage of  what  has  been  called  the  "  physiological  divi- 
sion of  labour;"  hence  we  may  believe  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  a^ant  to  produce  stamens  alone  in 
one  flower  or  on  one  whole  plants  and  pistils  alone  in 
another  flower  or  on  anoth^  plant.  In  plants  under 
culture  and  placed  under  new  conditions  of  life,  some- 
times the  male  organs  and  sometimes  the  female  organs 
become  more  or  less  impotent ;  now  if  we  suppose  this  to 
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occur  in  ever  so  dight  a  degree  under  nattire,  then  as 

pollen  is  already  carried  regularly  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  as  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  of  our 
plant  would  be  advantageous  on  the  principle  of  the 
diviuon  of  labour,  individualft  with  this  tendency  more 
and  moire  inaceaaed,  would  be  contmoally  £»voiired  or 
Belected,  until  at  last  a  oompkte  separation  of  the  sesMs 
would  be  effected. 

Let  us  now  tnm  to  the  nectar-feeding  insects  in  our 
imaginary  case :  we  may  suppose  the  plant  of  which 
we  have  been  slowly  increasing  the  nectar  by  continued 
selection,  to  be  a  common  plant ;  and  that  certain  in- 
sects depended  in  main  pad;  on  its  nectar  for  food.  I 
conld  give  many  &ets,  showing  how  ansdons  bees  are 
to  save  time ;  fivr  instance,  their  habit  of  catting  hdes 
and  snddng  the  nectar  at  the  bases  of  certain  flowers, 
which  they  can,  with  a  very  little  more  trouble,  enter 
by  the  mouth.  Bearing  such  facts  in  mind,  I  can  seo* 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  accidental  deviation  in  the 
size  and  fonn  of  the  body,  or  in  the  curvature  and 
length  of  the  probosds,  far  too  slight  to  be  appre- 
ciated b J  ns,  m%ht  profit  a  bee  or  olher  insect,  so  that 
an  indivikltial  so  ehamcterised  would  be  able  to  obtain 
its  food  more  quickly,  and  so  have  a  better  chance  of 
living  and  leaving  descendants.  Its  descendants  would 
probably  inherit  a  tendency  to  a  similar  slight  deviation 
of  structure.  The  tubes  of  the  coixdlas  of  the  common 
red  and  incarnate  doyers  (Tnfolium  prateose  and  in- 
camatum)  do  not  on  a  hasty  glance  appear  to  differ  in 
length ;  yet  the  hive-bee  can  easily  sack  the  nectar  out 
of  the  incarnate  clover,  but  not  out  of  the  common  red 
clover,  which  is  visited  by  humble-bees  alone ;  so  that 
whole  fields  of  the  red  clover  offer  in  vain  an  abundant 
supply  of  precious  nectar  to  the  hiye-bee.   The  difier- 
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ence  in  the  length  of  the  oorolla  which  determineB  the 
.Tiflits  of  the  hiye-bee  must  be  yery  trifling ;  for  I  haTe 
been  informed,  that  when  the  red  dorer  has  been  mown, 

the  flowers  of  the  second  crop  are  somewhat  smaller, 
and  that  these  are  abundantly  visited  by  hive-bees. 
Thus  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  hive-bee  to 
have  a  slightly  longer  or  differently  constructed  pro? 
boscis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fertility  of  dover,  as 
preyionsly  stated,  depends  on  bees  moving  the  petals, 
so  as  to  push  the  pollen  on  to  the  stigmatic  sor&oe. 
Hence,  again,  if  humble-bees  were  to  become  rare  in 
any  country,  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  red 
clover  to  have  a  shorter  or  more  deeply  divided  tube  to 
its  corolla,  so  that  the  hive-bee  could  visit  its  flowers. 
Thus  I  can  understand  how  a  flower  and  a  bee  might 
slowly  become,  either  simultaneously  or  one  after  the 
other,  modified  and  adapted  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
'to  each  other,  by  the  continued  preservation  of  indivi- 
duals presenting  mutual  and  slightly  favourable  devia- 
tions of  structure. 

•  I  am  well  aware  that  this  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
exemplified  in  the  above  imaginary  instances^  is  open  to 
the  same  objections  which  were  at  first  urged  against 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  noble  views  on  ''the  modern  changes 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrative  of  geology but  we  now 
seldom  hear  the  action,  for  instance,  of  the  coast- waves, 
called  a  trifling  and  insignificant  cause,  when  applied 
to  the  excavation  of  gigantic  valleys  or  to  the  formation 
of  the  longest  lines  of  inland  cli£&.  Natural  selection 
can  act  only  by  the  preservation  and  accumulation  of 
small  inherited  modifications,  each  profitable  to  the 
preserved  being ;  and  as  modem  geology  has  almost 
banished  such  views  as  the  excavation  of  a  great 
valley  by  a  single  diluvial  wave,  so  will  natural  selec- 
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tixm,  if  it  be  a  true  principle^  banish  the  belief  of  the 
oontinued  creation  of  new  organic  beings,  or  of  any  great 
and  sadden  modification  in  tibeir  stmctore. 

On  the  Intercro%6ing  of  Individuals. — I  must  here 
introduce  a  short  digression.  In  the  case  of  animals 
and  plants  with  separated  sexes,  it  is  of  course  obvioiui 
that  two  individaals  must  always  (with  the  exception  of 
the  curious  and  not  well-imdergtood  eases  of  partheno- 
genesis) nnite  for  each  birth ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  her- 
maphrodites this  is  far  from  obvious.  Neyertheless  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  with  all  hermaphrodites 
two  individuals,  either  occasionally  or  habitually,  concur 
for  the  reproduction  of  their  kind.  This  view  was  first 
suggested  by  Andrew  Enight  We  shall  presently  see 
its  importance ;  bat  I  nuist  here  treat  the  subject  with 
extreme  brerityy  though  I  hare  the  materials  prepared 
for  an  ample  discnssion.  All  yertebrate  animals,  all 
insects,  and  some  other  large  groups  of  animals,  pair 
for  each  birth.  Modem  research  has  much  diminished 
the  number  of  supposed  hermaphrodites,  and  of  real 
hermaphrodites  a  large  nomber  pair ;  that  is,  two  indivi- 
duals regularly  nnite  for  reproduction,  which  is  all  that 
eoncems  m  Bat  stUl  there  are  many  hermaphrodite 
animals  which  certainly  do  not  habitolEdly  pair,  and  a 
vast  majority  of  plants  are  hermaphrodites.  What 
reason,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  for  supposing  in  these 
cases  that  two  individuals  ever  concur  in  reproduction  ? 
As  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  on  details,  I  must  trust 
to  some  general  considerations  alone. 

In  the  first  place,  I  haye  collected  so  large  a  body  of 
&ct8,  showing,  in  accordance  wilh  the  almost  universal 
belief  of  breeders,  that  with  animals  and  plants  a  cross 
between  different  varieties,  or  between  individuals  of 
the  same  variety  but  of  another  strain,  gives  vigour  and 
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fertility  to  the  oflkpring ;  and  cm  the  other  band,  that 

close  interbreeding  diminishes  vigour  and  fertility ;  that 
these  facts  alone  incline  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
general  law  of  nature  (utterly  ignorant  though  we  be 
of  the  meaning  of  the  law)  that  no  organic  being  ferti- 
liaea  itself  for  an  eternity  of  generations ;  but  that  a 
0008  with  another  indiTidnal  isoocaaioiudly — ^perhaps  at 
very  long  intenrab — Indispensable. 

On  the  belief  that  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  we  can,  I 
think,  understand  several  large  classes  of  facts,  such  as 
the  following,  whicli  on  any  other  view  are  inexplicable. 
KYery  hybridizer  knows  how  unfavourable  exposure  to 
wet  is  to  the  fertilisation  of  a  flower,  yet  what  a  multi- 
tude of  flowen  haye  their  anthers  Mid  stigmas  fiilly 
exposed  to  the  weather!  but  if  an  oocasioinal  cross  be 
indispensable,  the  fbllest  freedom  fiw  the  entrance  of 
pollen  from  another  individual  will  explain  this  state  of 
exposure,  more  especially  as  the  plant's  own  anthers 
and  pistil  generally  stand  so  close  together  that  ^self- 
fertilisation  seems  almost  inevitable.  Many  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  their  otgansof  fiructlfication  closely 
enclosed,  as  in  iShe  great  papilionaoeoos  or  pearftmily ; 
but  in  most  of  these  flowers  there  is  a  very  curious 
adaptation  between  their  structure  and  tlie  manner  in 
which  bees  suck  the  nectar;  for,  in  doing  this,  they 
either  push  the  flower's  own  pollen  on  the  stigma^  or 
bring  pollen  from  another  flower.  So  necessary  are  the 
visits  of  bees  to  many  papilionaoeoos  flowers,  that  I  hare 
found,  by  experiments  publidied  elsewhere^  that  their 
fertility  is  greatly  diminished  if  these  visits  be  prevented. 
Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  bees  should  fly  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  not  carry  pollen  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  the  great  good,  as  I  believe,  of  the  plant. 
Bees  will  act  like  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  it  is  quite 
sufficient  just  to  touch  the  anthers  of  one  flower  and 
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then  the  stigma  of  another  with  the  same  bruah  to  eastire 
fertilisation;  but  it  most  not  be  sapposed  that  bees 
wotild  thns  prodoee  a  nraltitode  of  h3^rid8  between  dis* 

tinct  species;  for  if  you  bring  on  the  same  brush  a 
plant's  own  pollen  and  pollen  from  another  species,  the 
former  will  have  such  a  prepotent  eflfect,  that  it  will 
invariably  and  completely  destroy,  as  has  been  shown  hj 
GHixtner,  any  influenee  £rom  the  toetgn  pollen. 

Whenthesiamensof  a  flower  suddenly  spring  towards 
the  pistil,  or  slowly  move  one  after  the  other  towards  it, 
the  contrivance  seems  adapted  solely  to  ensure  self- 
fertilisation ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  useful  for  this  end: 
but,  the  agency  of  insects  is  often  required  to  cause 
the  stamens  to  spring  forward,  as  Kolreuter  has  shown 
to  be  the  case  with  the  barberry;  and  in  this  yery 
gennsi  whidi  aeems  to  haTe  a  special  oonttiranoe  for 
self-fertilisation,  it  k  well  known  that  if  closely-allied 
forms  or  varieties  are  planted  near  each  other,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  raise  pure  seedlings,  so  largely  do 
they  naturally  cross.  In  many  other  cases,  far  from 
there  being  any  aids  for  self-fertilisation,  there  are 
special  contriTsaces^  as  I  could  show  from  the  writings 
of  C.  0.  Sprengel  and  from  my  own  observations, 
which  effeetoally  preyent  the  stigma  leeeMxig  pollen 
from  its  own  flower:  far  instance,  in  Lobelia  iulgens, 
there  is  a  really  beautiful  and  elaborate  contrivance 
by  which  all  the  infinitely  numerous  pollen-granules 
are  swept  out  of  the  conjoined  anthers  of  each  ilower, 
before  the  stigma  of  that  individual  flower  is  ready  to 
receiye  them ;  and  as  this  flower  is  neyer  visited,  at  least 
in  my  garden,  by  insects,  it  neyer  sets  aseecl,  though  by 
placing  pollen  from  one  flower  on  die  stigma  of  another, 
I  raised  plenty  of  seedlings ;  and  whilst  another  species 
of  Lobelia  growing  close  by,  which  is  visited  by  bees, 
seeds  fireely.   In  very  many  other  cases,  though  there 
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be  no  spedtl  medmnical  oontrirance  to  preyent  the 
stigma  of  a  flower  receiring  its  own  pollen,  yet,  as 
C.  C.  Sprengel  has  sliora,  and  as  I  can  confirm,  either  the 
anthers  burst  before  the  stigma  is  ready  for  fertilisation, 
or  the  stigma  is  ready  before  the  pollen  of  that  flower 
is  ready,  so  that  these  plants  have  in  fact  separated 
sezesy  and  mnst  habitually  be  crossed.  How  strange 
are  these  fincts!  How  strange  that  the  pollen  and  stig- 
matic  snrface  of  the  same  flower,  though  placed  so  close 
together,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  self-fertilisation, 
should  in  so  many  cases  be  mutually  useless  to  each 
other !  How  simply  are  these  facts  explained  on  the 
view  of  an  occasional  cross  with  a  distinct  individual 
being  advantageous  or  indispensable ! 

If  several  varieties  of  the  cabbage,  radish,  onion,  and 
of  some  other  plants,  be  allowed  to  seed  near  each  other, 
a  large  majority,  as  I  have  foond,  of  the  seedlings  thus 
raised  will  torn  out  mongrels :  for  instance,  I  raised  233 
seedling  cabbages  from  some  plants  of  dilferent  varieties 
growing  near  each  other,  and  of  these  only  78  were  true 
to  their  kind,  and  some  even  of  these  were  not  perfectly 
trae.  Yet  the  pistil  of  each  cabbage-flower  is  snr- 
zonnded  not  only  by  its  own  six  stamens,  bnt  by  those 
of  the  many  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  and  the 
pollen  of  each  flower  readily  gets  on  its  own  stigma 
without  insect-agency  ;  for  I  have  found  that  a  plant 
carefully  protected  produced  the  full  number  of  pods. 
How,  then,  comes  it  that  such  a  vast  number  of  the 
seedlings  are  mongrelized  ?  I  suspect  that  it  mnst  arise 
from  the  pollen  of  a  distinct  variety  having  a  prepotent 
effect  over  a  flower's  own  pollen ;  and  that  this  is  part 
of  the  general  law  of  good  being  derived  from  the  inter- 
crossing of  distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
When  distinct  species  are  crossed  the  case  is  directly 
the  reverse^  for  a  plant's  own  pollen  is  almost  always 
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prepotent  over  foreign  pollen ;  but  to  this  subject  we 
shall  return  in  a  future  chapter. 

In  the  case  of  a  gigantic  tree  covered  with  innume- 
rable flowerSy  it  may  be  objected  that  pollen  could  seldom 
be  cairied  from  tree  to  tree,  and  at  most  only  from 
flower  to  flower  on  the  same  tree,  and  that  flowen  on 
the  same  tree  can  be  considered  as  distinct  individuals 
only  in  a  limited  sense.  I  believe  this  objection  to  be 
valid,  but  that  nature  has  largely  provided  against  it  by 
giving  to  trees  a  strong  tendency  to  bear  flowers  with 
separated  sexes.  When  the  sexes  are  separated,  although 
the  male  and  female  flowers  may  be  produced  on  the 
same  tree»  we  can  see  that  pollen  must  be  regularly 
carried  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  this  will  give  a  better 
chance  of  pollen  being  occasionally  carried  from  tree  to 
tree.  That  trees  belonging  to  all  Orders  have  their 
sexes  more  often  separated  than  other  plants^  I  find  to 
be  the  case  in  this  countiy;  and  at  my  request  Dr. 
Hooker  tabulated  the  trees  of  New  Zealand,  and  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  result  was 
as  I  anticipated.  On  the  oflier  hand,  Dr.  Hooker  has 
recently  informed  me  that  he  finds  that  the  rule  does 
not  hold  in  Australia;  and  I  have  made  these  few 
remarks  on  the  sexes  of  trees  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Turning  for  a  yery  brief  space  to  animals:  on  the 
land  there  are  some  hermaphrodites,  as  land-moUusca 
and  earth-worms ;  but  these  all  pair.  As  yet  I  have  not 
found  a  single  case  of  a  terrestrial  animal  which  fer- 
tilises itself.  We  can  understand  this  remarkable  fact, 
which  offers  so  strong  a  contrast  with  terrestrial  plants, 
on  the  view  of  an  occasional  cross  being  indispensable, 
by  considering  the  medium  in  which  terrestrial  animals 
lire,  and  the  nature  of  the  fertilismg  element ;  for  we 
know  of  no  means,  analogous  to  the  action  of  insects 
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and  of  tbe  wind  in  the  case  of  plants,  by  which  an 

occasional  cross  could  be  effected  with  terrestrial  ani- 
mals without  the  concurrence  of  two  individuals.  Of 
aquatic  animals,  there  are  many  seli-fertilising  her- 
maphrodites; but  here  cnnents  in  the  water  offer  an 
obTiouB  means  for  an  occasional  cioss.  And,  as  in  the 
case  of  flowem»  I  hare  as  yet  failed,  after  comsaltatum 
with  one  of  the  highest  anthorities,  namely.  Professor 
Huxley,  to  discover  a  single  case  of  an  hermaphrodite 
animal  with  the  oro^ans  of  reproduction  so  perfectly 
enclosed  within  the  body,  that  access  from  without  and 
the  oocasional  influence  of  a  distinct  indiridual  can  be 
shown  to  be  physically  impossible.  Oiiripedes  long 
appeared  to  me  to  present  a  case  of  yery  great  difficulty 
under  this  point  of  view ;  bat  I  hare  been  enabled,  by 
a  fortunate  chance,  elsewhere  to  prove  that  two  indi- 
ridual s,  though  both  are  self-fertilising  hermaphrodites, 
do  sometimes  cross. 

It  must  have  struck  most  naturalists  as  a  strange 
anomaly  that»  in  the  case  of  both  animals  and  planto, 
Bj^edes  of  the  same  &mily  and  even  of  the  same  g^ns» 
fliough  agreeing  closely  with  each  other  in  almost  their 
whole  organisation,  yet  are  not  rarely,  some  of  them 
hermaphrodites,  and  some  of  them  unisexual.  But  if, 
in  fact,  all  hermaphrodites  do  occasionally  intercross 
Avith  other  individuals,  the  difference  between  herma- 
phrodites and  nniseznal  species,  as  far  as  function  is 
concerned,  becomes  very  smalL 

From  these  several  considerations  and  fixim  the  many 
special  facts  which  .1  have  collected,  bnt  which  I  am 
not  here  able  to  give,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
that,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  an 
occasional  intercross  with,  a  distinct  individual  is  a  law 
of  nature.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are,  on  this  view, 
many  cases  of  difficulty,  some  of  which  I  am  trying  to 
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inTestigate.  Finally  then*  we  may  oondnde  tibal  in 
many  organic  bdnga^  a  croiB  betwem  two  indiTiduals 
is  an  obyioiis  necessity  for  each  birth;  in  many 

others  it  occurs  perhaps  only  at  long  intervals ;  but 
in  none,  as  1  suspect  can  self-fertilisation  go  on  for 
perpetuity. 

CirmmmtanM  famtrabU  to  Nahiral  SeUdum. — Thi% 
is  an  extremely  intricate  sobject  A  large  amoont  of 
yariabflity  will  evidently  be  fayonrable  for  the  work  of 

natural  selection,  but  mere  individual  differences  pro- 
bably sufifice.  A  large  number  of  individuals,  by  giving 
a  better  chance  for  the  appearance  within  any  given 
period  of  profitable  variations,  will  compensate  for  a 
lesser  amoont  of  variabilily  in  each  individual,  and  is, 
I  beliere,  an  extremely  important  element  of  saccesa 
Though  Nature  grants  rest  periods  ni  time  for  the  work 
of  natural  selection,  she  does  not  grant  an  indefinite 
period ;  for  as  all  organic  beings  are  striving  to  seize  on 
each  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  if  any  one  species 
does  not  become  modified  and  improved  in  a  correspond- 
ing  degree  with  its  competitors,  it  will  soon  be  extermi- 
nated. Unless  &yourable  yarUtticms  be  inherited  by  some 
at  least  of  the  oflGspring,  nothing  can  be  effected  by  na- 
tural sdection.  Non-inheritance  of  any  new  diaracter  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  reversion  to  the  character  of 
the  grandparents  or  more  remote  ancestors ;  and  no  doubt 
the  tendency  to  reversion  may  often  have  checked  or  pre- 
yented  the  acUon  of  natural  selection ;  but  its  import- 
ance has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  I( 
the  tenden<7  to  reversion  has  not  prevented  man  frouK 
creating  immmmtble  hereditary  races  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  why  should  it  haye  stopped 
the  process  of  natural  selection  ? 
In  man's  methodical^selection,  a  breeder  selects  foj^ 
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some  definite  object^  and  free  intercroesing  will  wboUj 

stop  his  work.  But  when  many  men,  without  intending 
to  alter  the  breed,  have  a  nearly  common  standard  of 
perfection,  and  all  try  to  get  and  brood  from  the  best 
animals,  much  improvement  and  modification  surely  but 
slowly  follow  from  ibis  nnoooacioiis  process  of  selection, 
notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  crossing  with  inferior 
^nimals.  Thus  it  will  be  in  natnre ;  for  within  a  con- 
fined area,  with  some  place  in  its  polity  not  so  perfectly 
occupied  as  might  be,  natural  seh^ction  Nvill  always  tend 
to  preserve  all  the  individuals  var^'ing  in  the  right 
direction,  though  in  different  degrees,  so  as  better  to 
fill  up  the  unoccupied  place.  But  if  the  area  be  large, 
its  seyeral  districts  will  almost  certainly  ptes^t  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life ;  and  then  if  natural  selection 
be  modifying  and  improving  a  species  in  the  several 
districts,  there  will  be  intercrossing  with  the  other 
individuals  of  the  same  species  on  the  confines  of  each. 
And  in  this  case  the  effects  of  intercrossing  can  hardly 
be  counterbalanced  by  natural  selection  always  tending 
to  modify  all  the  individuals  in  each  district  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  to  the  conditions  of  eacb ;  for  in  a 
continnous  area,  the  physical  conditions  will  generally 
graduate  away  insensibly  from  one  district  to  another. 
The  intercrossing  will  most  affect  those  animals  which 
unite  for  eiwh.  birth,  which  wander  much,  and  which  do 
not  breed  at  a  very  quick  rate.  Hence  in  animals  of 
this  nature,  for  instance  in  birds,  varieties  will  gene- 
rally  be  confined  to  separated  countiieB ;  and  this  I  find 
to  be  the  case.  In  hermaphrodite  organisms  which 
cross  only  occasionally,  and  likewise  in  animals  which 
unite  for  each  birth,  but  which  wander  little  and  which 
can  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  a  new  and  improved 
variety  might  be  quickly  formed  on  any  one  spot,  and 
might  there  maintain  itself  in  a  body,  so  that  whatever 
intercrossing  4ook  place' would  be  chiefly  between  the 
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when  once  thus  formed  might  subsequently  slowly 
spread  to  other  districts.  On  the  above  principle, 
nurserymen  always  prefer  getting  seed  from  a  large 
body  of  plants  of  the  same  variety,  as  the  chance  of 
inteicrosamg  with  other  varieties  is  thug  leasened. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elow-breeding  animalH,  which 
unite  for  each  hirth,  we  mngt  not  overrate  the  eflecta  of 
intercrosses  in  retarding  natural  selection ;  for  I  can 
bring  a  considerable  catalogue  of  facts,  showing  that 
within  the  same  area,  varieties  of  the  same  animal  can 
long  remain  distinct,  from  haunting  different  stations, 
from  breeding  at  slightly  different  seasons^  or  from 
varieties  of  the  same  Idnd  preferring  to  pair  together. 

Intercrossing  plays  a  very  important  part  in  nature 
in  keeping  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  or  of  the 
same  variety,  true  and  uniform  in  character.  It  will 
obviously  thus  act  far  more  efficiently  with  those  ani- 
mals which  unite  for  each  birth;  but  I  have  already 
attempted  to  show  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
occasional  intercrosses  take  place  with  all  animals  and 
with  all  plants.  Even  if  these  take  place  only  at  long 
intOTvals,  the  young  thus  produced  will  gain  so  much 
in  vigour  and  fertility  over  the  offspring  from  long- 
continued  self-fertilisation,  that  they  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  and  propagating  their  kind;  and 
thus,  in  the  long  run,  the  influence  of  intercrosses,  even 
at  rare  intmals,  will  be  gr6at.  If  there  exist  organic 
bemgB  which  never  intercross,  uniformity  of  character 
can  be  retained-  amongst  them,  as  long  as  their  con- 
ditions of  life  remain  the  same,  only  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance,  and  through  natural  selection 
destroying  any  which  depart  from  the  proper  type ;  but 
if  their  conditions  of  life  change  and  they  undergo 
modification,  uniformity  of  character  can  be  given  to 
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Hiek  modified  ojOEspring^  solely  by  natural  selection  pie- 
serving  the  same  ftyonrable  Tariattons. 

Isolation,  also,  is  an  important  dement  in  the  pEooess 
of  natural  selection.   In  a  confined  or  isolated  area,  if 

not  very  large,  the  organic  aud  inorganic  conditions  of 
life  will  generally  be  in  a  great  degree  uniform  ;  so  that 
natural  selection  will  tend  to  modify  all  the  individuals 
of  a  varying  species  throughout  the  area  in  the  same 
manner  in  relation  to  the  same  oonditions*  Intercrosses, 
also^  with  the  individuals  of  the  same  spedes,  which 
otherwise  woold  have  inhabited  the  sorronnding  and 
differently  circumstanced  districts,  will  be  prevented. 
But  isolation  probably  acts  more  efficiently  in  checking 
^e  immigration  of  l:>etter  adapted  organisms,  after  any 
physical  change,  such  .as  of  climate  or  elevation  of  the 
land,  &C. ;  and  thus  new  places  in  the  natural  economy 
of  the  country  aie  left  open  for  the  old  inhabitants  to 
struggle  for,  and  become  adapted  to,  through  modificar 
tions  in  their  stractore  and  constitntion.  Lastly,  isola* 
tion,  by  checking  immigration  and  consequently  com- 
petition, will  give  time  for  any  new  variety  to  be  slowly 
improved ;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  of  importance  in 
the  production  of  new  species.  If,  however,  an  isolated 
area  be  very  small,  either  fsom  being  surrounded  by 
barriers^  or  from  having  very  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions, the  total  nnmber  of  the  individuals  mgsgasted  <m 
it  will  necessarily  be  very  small ;  and  fewness  of  indivi- 
duals will  gr(  atly  retard  the  production  of  new  species 
through  natural  selection,  by  decreasing  the  chance  of 
the  appearance  of  favourable  variations. 

The  mere  lapse  of  time  by  itself  does  nothing  either 
for  or  against  natural  selection*  f,  state  this  because  it 
has  been  enroneonsly  asserted  that  the  element  c£  time 
is  assumed  by  me  to  play  an  all-important  part  in  natural 
selection,  as  if  all  species  were  necessarily  undergoing 
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slow  modification  from  some  innate  law.  Lapse  of  time 
is  only  so  far  highly  iin|KMrtaiit»  as  it  gives  a  better  cbanoe 
of  beneficial  yariationB  arinng^  being  selected,  aoeumu* 
lated»  and  fixed,  in  idation  to  the  nkfwlj  chaogiiig  or* 
ganic  and  inai^ganio  conditions  of  life»  It  likewite  i^rom 
the  direct  action  of  new  or  changed  physical  conditions 
of  life. 

If  we  turn  to  nature  to  test  the  trutli  of  tliese  re- 
marks, and  look  at  any  small  isolated  area,  such  as  an 
oceanic  island,  although  the  total  nnmber  of  the  species 
inhabiting  it^  will  be  found  to  be  small,  as  we  shall  see 
in  our  diaptor  on  Geographical  Distribution;  yet  of 
these  species  a  very  large  proportion  are  endemic,— 
that  is,  have  been  produced  there,  and  nowhere  else. 
Hence  an  oceanic  island  at  first  sight  seems  to  have 
been  highly  favourable  for  the  production  of  new  species. 
But  we  may  thus  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  for  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  small  isolated  area,  or  a  large  open  area 
like  a  continent,  has  been  most  fietTOuntble  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  organic  fbrms,  we  ought  to  make  the 
comparison  within  equal  times ;  and  this  we  are  inca- 
pable of  doing. 

Although  isolation  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  production  of  new  speciei^  on  the  whole  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  laigeness  of  area  is  of  more  im- 
portance, especially  in  the  production  of  species,  which 
will  prove  capable  of  enduring  for  a  long  period,  and 
of  spreading  widely.  Throughout  a  great  and  open 
area,  not  only  will  there  be  a  better  chance  of  favour- 
able variations  arising  from  the  large  number  of  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  species  there  supported,  but  the 
conditions  of  life  are  infinitely  complex  from  the  large 
number  of  already  existing  species;  and  if  some  of 
these  many  species  become  modified  and  improved, 
others  will  have  to  be  improved  in  a  corresponding 
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degree  or  the^  will  be  eztenninated.  Each  new  tcftuif 
tHao,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  much  improyed,  will  be  able 
to  spread  oyer  the  open  and  continuous  area,  and  will 

thus  come  into  competition  with  many  others.  Hence 
more  new  places  will  be  formed,  and  the  competition  to 
fill  them  will  be  more  severey  on  a  laige  than  on  a  small 
and  isolated  area.  Moreover,  great  areas,  though  now 
oontmuonfl^  owing  to  oscillations  of  levely  will  often 
have  recently  existed  in  a  broken  condition,  so  that  the 
good  effects  of  isolation  will  generally,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  concurrt^d.  Finally,  I  conclude  that,  al- 
though small  isolated  areas  probably  have  been  in  some 
respects  highly  favourable  for  the  production  of  new 
species,  yet  that  the  course  of  modification  will  rrene- 
rally  have  been  more  rapid  on  large  areas^  and  what  is 
more  important^  that  the  new  forms  produced  on  large 
areas,  which  already  have  been  victoriotis  oyer  many 
com])otitors,  will  be  those  that  will  spread  most  widely, 
will  give  rise  to  most  new  varieties  and  species,  and  will 
thus  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  changing 
history  of  the  organic  world. 

We  can,  perhaps^  on  these  yiews,  understand  some 
'fiiets  which  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  our  chapter  on 
Creographical  Distribution ;  for  instance,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  smaller  continent  of  Australia  have 
formerly  yielded,  and  apparently  are  now  yielding, 
before  those  of  the  larger  Europajo-Asiatic  area.  Thus, 
also^  it  is  that  continental  productions  have  everywhere 
become  so  largely  naturalised  on  islands.  On  a  small 
island,  the  race  for  life  will  baye  been  less  seyere,  and 
there  will  haye  been  less  modification  and  less  exter- 
mination. Hence,  perhaps,  it  comes  that  the  flora  of 
Madeira,  according  to  Oswald  Heer,  resembles  the  ex- 
tinct tertiar}^  flora  of  Europe.  All  fresh-water  basins, 
taken  together,  make  a  small  area  compared  with  that 
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of  the  sea  or  of  the  land ;  and^  consequently,  the  com- 
petition between  ^-esh-water  productionB  will  have  been 
leas  seyere  than  elsewhere ;  new  forms  will  hare  been 
more  slowly  formed,  and  old  forms  more  slowly  exter- 
minated. And  it  is  in  fresh  water  that  we  find  seven 
genera  of  Ganoid  fishes,  remnants  of  a  once  preix)n- 
derant  order :  and  in  fresh  water  we  find  some  of  the 
most  anomalous  forms  now  known  in  the  world,  as  the 
Omithoiiiynchns  and  Lepidosiren,  which,  like  fossils, 
ccmneci  to  a  certain  extent  orders  now  widely  sepaiated 
in  the  natoial  scala  These  anomalous  forms  may 
almost  be  called  living  fossils ;  they  have  endured  to 
the  present  day,  from  having  inhabited  a  conlined  area, 
and  from  having  thus  been  exposed  to  less  severe  com* 
petition. 

To  sum  up  the  circumstances  &YOurable  and  un- 
favourable to  natural  selection^  as  &r  as  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  the  subject  permits.  I  conclude  that  for 
terrestrial  productions  a  large  continental  aiea,  which 
has  undergone  many  oscillations  of  level,  and  which 
consequently  lias  existed  for  long  periods  in  a  broken 
condition,  has  been  the  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  many  new  forms  of  life,  fitted  to  endure  long 
and  to  spread  widely.  For  the  area  first  existed  as  a 
continent,  and  the  inhabitants,  at  this  period  numerous 
in  individuals  and  kinds,  will  haye  been  subjected  to 
Tory  severe  competition.  When  converted  by  subsi- 
dence into  large  separate  islands,  there  will  still  have 
existed  many  individuals  of  the  same  species  on  each 
island:  intercrossing  on  the  confines  of  the  range  of 
each  species  will  thus  have  been  checked :  after  physical 
changes  of  any  kind,  immigration  will  have  been  pre- 
yentedy  so  that  new  places  in  the  polity  of  each  isknd 
will  haye  had  to  be  fflled  up  by  modifications  of  the  old 
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inhabitants ;  and  time  will  have  been  allowed  for  the 
varieties  in  each  to  become  well  modified  and  perfected. 
Wlien,  by  renewed  elevation,  the  islands  were  le- 
conTeTted  into  a  continental  avea,  there  will  again  have 
been  severe  competition :  the  most  f avomred  or  improred 
yarieties  wiU  have  been  enabled  to  sptead :  tbeare  will 
have  been  much  extinction  of  the  less  improved  fonns, 
and  the  relative  proportional  mmibers  of  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  renewed  continent  will  again  have 
been  changed ;  and  again  there  will  have  been  a  fair 
field  for  natoial  selection  to  improve  still  fuztker  the 
inhabitants,  and  thus  produce  new  spedes. 

That  natoral  selection  will  always  act  with  eztrme 
slowness  I  fiilly  admit.  Its  action  depends  on  there 
being  places  in  the  polity  of  nature,  which  can  be  better 
occn2:)ied  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrj' 
undergoing  modification  of  some  kind.  The  existence 
of  such  places  will  often  depend  on  physical  changes, 
which  are  generally  very  slow,  and  on  the  immigration 
of  better  adapted  forms  having  been  cheeked.  But  the 
action  of  natural  selection  will  probably  still  oftenoF 
depend  on  some  few  of  the  inhabitants  becoming  slowly 
modified ;  the  mutual  relations  of  many  of  the  other 
inhabitants  being  thus  disturbed.  Nothing  can  be 
effected,  unless  favourable  variations  occur,  and  varia- 
tion itself  is  apparently  always  a  slow  process.  The 
process  will  often  be  greatly  retarded  by  free  inter* 
crossing.  Many  will  exclaim  that  these  several  causes 
are  amply  sufficient  wholly  to  stop  the  action  of  natural 
selection.  I  do  not  believe  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  believe  that  natural  selection  always  acts  very  slowly, 
often  only  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  generally  on 
only  a  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  region  at 
the  same  time.   I  further  believe^  that  this  slow,  inter- 
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mittent  action  of  natural  selection  accords  perfectly 
well  with  what  geology  tells  us  of  the  rate  and 
manner  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  haye 
changed* 

Slow  though  the  proeeas  of  adeelion  may  be,  if  feeble 
man  oan  do  mnoh  by  his  powers  of  artifidal  seleotkni» 

I  can  see  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  change,  to  the 
beauty  and  infinite  complexity  of  the  coadaptations 
between  all  organic  beings,  one  with  another  and  with 
their  physical  conditions  of  life,  which  may  be  effected 
in  the  long  coiine  of  time  by  nature's  power  of  selection. 

MeHneHaiu — ^This  subject  will  be  more  folly  disoossed 

in  onr  chapter  on  Greology ;  but  it  must  be  here  alluded 
to  from  being  intimately  connected  with  natural  selec- 
tion. Natural  selection  acts  solely  through  the  pre- 
seryation  of  yariations  in  some  way  advantageous,  which 
consequently  endure.  From  the  high  geometrical  ratio 
of  increase  of  all  oiganio  beings,  each  area  is  already 
stocked  with  the  full  number  of  its  existmg  inhabitants, 
and  as  most  areas  are  already  stocked  willi  a  f^reat 
diversity  of  forms,  it  follows  that  as  each  selected  and 
favoured  form  increases  in  number,  so  generally  will 
the  leas  favoured  forms  decrease  and  become  rare. 
Earity,  as  geology  tells  us,  is  the  precursor  to  extinction. 
We  can,  also,  see  thai  any  form  represented  by  few 
indiyiduals  wfll,  during  fluctuationB  in  the  seasons  or  in 
the  number  of  its  enemies,  run  a  good  chance  of  utter 
extinction.  But  we  may  go  further  than  this ;  for  as 
new  forms  are  continually  and  slowly  being  produced, 
unless  we  believe  that  the  number  of  specific  forms  goes 
on  perpetually  and  almost  indefinitely  increasing,  num- 
bers ineyitably  must  become  extinct.  That  the  number 
of  spedfibc  forms  has  not  indefinitely  increased,  geology 
tells  us  plainly;  and  we  shall  presently  attempt  to 
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show  why  it  is  that  the  number  of  species  throughout 
the  world  has  not  become  immeasurably  p^eat. 

We  have  seen  that  the  species  which  are  most  nume- 
rous in  mdiriduals  have  the  best  chance  of  producing 
within  any  given  period  favourable  variations.  We 
have  evidence  of  this,  in  the  &ct8  stated  in  the  second 
diapter,  showing  that  it  is  the  common  species  which 
offer  the  greatest  number  of  recorded  varieties,  or  in- 
fipient  species.  Hence,  rare  species  will  be  less  quickly 
modified  or  improved  within  any  given  period,  and  they 
will  consequently  be  beaten  in  the  race  for  life  by  the 
modified  descendants  of  the  commoner  species. 

From  these  several  oonsiderations  I  think  it  in- 
evitably follows,  that  as  new  spedes  in  the"  course  of 
time  are  formed  through  natural  selection,  others  will 
become  rarer  and  rarer,  and  finally  extinct  The  forms 
which  stand  in  closest  competition  with  those  under- 
going modification  and  improvement,  will  naturally 
suffer  most  And  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Struggle  for  Existence  that  it  is  the  most  doedy-allied 
forms, — varieties  of  the  same  qpedes,  and  speeies  of 
the  same  genus  or  of  related  genera, — ^whichy  from 
having  nearly  the  same  structure,  eonstitntioii.  and 
habits,  generally  come  into  the  severest  competition 
with  each  other.  Consequently,  each  new  variety  or 
species,  during  the  progress  of  its  formation,  will  gene- 
rally press  hardest  on  its  nearest  kindred,  and  tend  to 
exterminate  them.  We  see  the  same  process  of  exter- 
mination amongst  our  domesticated  productions,  through 
the  selection  of  improved  forms  by  man.  Many  curious 
instances  could  be  fj:iven  showing  how  quickly  new 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheo}),  and  other  animals,  and  varieties 
of  flowers,  take  the  place  of  older  and  inferior  kinds. 
In  Yorkshire,  it  is  historically  known  that  the  ancient 
black  cattle  were  displaced  by  the  long-horns,  and  that 
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these  "were  swept  away  by  the  short-horns"  (I  quote 
the  words  of  an  agricultural  writer)  ''as  if  by  some 
murderous  pestilenca*' 

Divergence  of  Character. — The  principle,  which  I  have 
designated  by  this  term,  is  of  liigli  importunce,  and 
explains,  as  I  belieYO,  seyeral  important  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  yarieties,  even  strongly-marked  ones,  though 
having  somewhat  of  the  character  of  species — as  is 
shown  by  the  hopeless  doubts  in  mimy  cases  how  to 
rank  them — ^yet  certainly  differ  from  each  other  &r 
less  than  do  good  and  distinct  s[}ecies.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  my  view,  varieties  are  species  in  the 
process  of  formation,  or  are,  as  I  have  called  them, 
incipient  species.  How,  then,  does  the  lesser  difference 
between  yarieties  become  augmented  into  the  greater 
difference  between  species?  That  this  does  habitually 
happen,  we  must  ii^er  from  most  of  the  innumerable 
species  throughout  nature  presenting  well-marked  dif- 
ferences ;  whereas  varieties,  the  supposed  prototypes 
and  parents  of  future  well-marked  species,  present  slight 
and  ill-defined  differences.  Mere  chance,  as  we  may 
call  it,  might  cause  one  yariety  to  differ  in  some  cha- 
racter from  its  parents,  and  the  o%ring  of  this  yariety 
again  to  differ  firom  its  parent  in  the  yery  same  cha- 
racter and  in  a  greater  degree ;  but  this  alone  would 
never  account  for  so  habitual  and  large  an  amount  of 
difference  as  that  between  well-marked  varieties  of  the 
same  species  and  species  of  the  same  genus. 

As  has  always  been  my  practice,  let  us  seek  light  on 
this  head  from  our  domestic  productions.  We  shall 
here  find  something  analogous.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  production  of  races  so  different  as  short-horn 
and  Hereford  cattle,  race  and  cart  horses,  the  several 
breeds  of  pigeons,  &c.,  could  never  have  been  effected 
by  the  mere  chance  accumulation  of  variations  of  a 
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similar  character  during  many  saoceasiTe  generations. 
In  piactice^  a  fancier  is,  for  instance,  struck  bj  a  pigeon 
having  a  slightly  shorter  beak ;  another  fimcier  is  stnick 

by  a  pigeon  having  a  rather  longer  beak ;  and  on  the 
acknowledged  principle  that "  fanciers  do  not  and  will  not 
admire  a  medium  standard,  but  like  extremes/'  they  both 
go  on  (as  has  actually  occmxed  with  the  sub-breeds  of  the 
tmnbler-pige<Hi)  choosing  and  breeding  from  birds  with 
longer  and  longer  beaks,  or  with  shorter  and  shorter 
betics.  Again^  we  may  soppose  that  at  an  early  period 
<me  man  preferred  swifter  horses ;  another  stronger  and 
more  bulky  horses.  The  early  differences  would  be 
very  slight ;  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  continued 
selection  of  swifter  horses  by  some  breeders,  and  of 
stronger  ones  by  others,  the  differences  would  become 
greater,  and  would  be  noted  as  forming  two  sub-breeds ; 
finally,  after  the  lapse  of  centaries,  the  sub-breeds 
would  become  converted  into  two  weU-established  and 
distinct  breeds.  As  the  differences  slowly  become 
greater,  the  inferior  animals  with  intermediate  cha- 
racters, being  neither  very  swift  nor  very  stronpr,  will 
have  been  neglected,  and  will  have  tended  to  disappear. 
Here,  then,  we  see  in  man's  productions  the  action  of 
what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  divergence,  causing 
differences,  at  first  barely  apprecuible;,  steadily  to  in- 
crease, and  the  breeds  to  diverge  in  character  both 
from  each  other  and  from  their  comniou  parent. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  any  analogous  prin- 
ciple ai>ply  in  nature  ?  1  believe  it  can  and  does  apply 
most  efficiently  (though  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
saw  how),  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  the  more 
diversified  the  descendants  from  any  one  species  become 
in  structure,  constitution,  and  haMts,  by  so  much  will 
they  be  better  enabled  to  seize  on  many  and  widely 
diversified  places  in  the  polity  of  nature,  and  so  be 
enabled  to  increase  in  numbers. 
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We  can  clearly  discern  this  iu  the  case  of  ^nitn^li^ 
with  simple  habits.    Take  the  case  of  a  carniyorouB 
qaadraped,  of  whieh  the  number  that  can  be  supported 
hi  mj  eoontij  has  kng  ago  atiiyed  at  iti  full  ayerage. 
If  its  natural  powers  of  increase  be  allowed  to  act,  it 
can  succeed  in  increasiDg  (the  country  not  undergoing 
any  change  in  its  conditions)  only  by  its  varyinf^  de- 
scendants seizing  on  places  at  present  occupied  by  other 
animals :  some  of  them,  for  instance,  being  enabled  to 
feed  on  new  kinds  of  prey,  either  dead  or  aliye;  some 
inhabiting  new  statLons,  climbing  treea^  frequenting 
water,  imd  some  perhaps  becommg  less  candyorous.  The 
more  diversified  in  habits  and  structure  the  descendants 
of  our  carnivorous  animal   became,  the  more  places 
they  would  be  euabled  to  occupy.    What  applies  to  one 
animal  will  apply  throughout  all  time  to  all  animals— 
that  iSy  if  they  vary — for  otherwise  natural  selection 
can;^do  nothing.    So  it  will  be  with  plants.   It  has 
been  esperimsntally  proved,  Ijiat  if  a  plot  of  ground  be 
sown  with  one  species  of  grass,  and  a  similar  plot  be 
sown  with  several  distinct  genera  of  grasses,  a  greater 
number  of  plants  and  a  greater  weight  of  dry  herbage 
can  thus  be  raised.    The  same  hits  been  found  to  hold 
good  when  one  variety  and  several  mixed  varieties  of 
wheat  have  been  sown  on  equal  spaces  of  ground.  Hence^ 
if  any  one  species  of  grass  were  to  go  on  yaiying^  and 
those  yarieties  were  continually  selected  ^ch  differed 
from  each  other  in  at  all  the  same  manner  as  distinct 
species  and  genera  of  grasses  differ  from  each  other,  a 
greater  number  of  individual  plants  of  this  species  of 
grass,  including  its  modified  descendants,  would  succeed 
in  living  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.   And  we  well 
know  tibat  each  species  and  each  yariety  of  grass  is 
annually  sowing  almost  countless  seeds ;  and  thu%  as  it 
may  be  said,  is  striving  its  utmost  to  increase  its  num- 
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bers.  Consequently,  in  the  course  of  many  thousands 
of  generatioiLBy  the  most  distiact  varieties  of  any  one 
speeds  of  grass  would  always  hare  the  best  chance  of 
gncoeeding  and  of  increasmg  in  numbera^  and  thus  of 
supplanting  the  lees  distinct  irarieties;  and  TarietieSy 
when  rendered  very  distioet  from  each  oilier^  take  the 
rank  of  species. 

The  truth  of  the  princij)le  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  life  can  be  supported  by  great  diversification  of 
stnictuie^  is  seen  under  many  natural  circumstances. 
In  an  extremely  small  area»  especially  if  freely  open  to 
immigration^  and  where  the  contest  between  individual 
and  individual  must  be  severe,  we  always  find  great 
diversity  in  its  inhabitants.  For  instance,  I  fomid  that 
a  piece  of  turf,  three  feet  by  four  in  size,  which  had  been 
exposed  for  many  years  to  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
supported  twenty  species  of  plants,  and  these  belonged 
to  eighteen  genera  and  to  eight  orders,  which  shows  how 
much  these  plants  differed  from  each  other.  So  it  is  with 
the  plants  and  insects  on  sniall  and  uniform  islets ;  and 
so  in  small  ponds  of  fresh  water.  Farmers  find  that  they 
can  raise  most  food  by  a  rotation  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  most  difierent  orders  :  nature  follows  what  may  be 
called  a  simultaneous  rotation.  Most  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  live  close  round  any  small  piece  of  ground, 
could  liye  on  it  (supposing  it  not  to  be  in  any  way  peculiar 
in  its  nature)jand  may  be  said  to  be  striving  to  tiie  utmost 
to  live  there ;  but,  it  is  seen,  that  where  they  come  into 
the  closest  competition  with  each  other,  the  advantages 
of  diversification  of  structure,  with  the  accompanying 
differences  of  habit  and  constitution,  determine  that  the 
inhabitants,  which  thus  jostle  each  other  most  closely, 
shall,  as  a  general  rule^  belong  to  what  we  call  different 
genera  and  orders. 

The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  naturalisatioiL  ni 
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•  plants  tlirou^h  man's  agency  in  foreign  lands.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  plants  which  have 
succeeded  in  becoming  naturalised  in  any  land  would 
generally  haye  been  dosely  allied  to  the  indigeaes ;  for 
these  are  cooimonly  looked  at  as  specially  created  and 
adapted  for  their  own  coontry.  It  might,  also,  perhai)s 
have  been  expected  that  naturalised  jilants  would  liavo 
belonged  to  a  few  groups  more  especially  adapted  to 
certiiin  stations  in  their  new  liomes.  But  the  case  is 
¥ery  different;  and  Alph.  de  Candolle  has  well  re- 
marked in  his  great  and  admirable  work,  that  floras 
gain  by  naturalisation,  proportionally  with  the  number 
of  the  native  genera  and  species,  far  more  in  new  genera 
than  in  new  species.  To  give  a  single  instance  :  in  the 
last  edition  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  *  Manual  of  the  Flora  of 
the  Northern  United  States/  260  naturalised  plants  are 
enumerated,  and  these  belong  to  162  genera.  We  thus 
see  that  these  naturalised  plants  are  of  a  highly  diyer- 
sified  nature.  They  differ^  moreoTer,  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  indigenes,  for  out  of  the  162  naturalised  genera, 
no  less  than  100  genera  are  not  there  indigenous,  and 
thus  a  large  proportional  addition  is  made  to  the  en- 
demic genera  of  tli(3  United  States. 

By  considering  the  nature  of  the  plants  or  animals 
which  have  struggled  successfully  with  the  indigenes  of 
any  country,  and  haye  there  become  naturalised,  we 
may  gain  some  crude  idea  in  what  manner  some  of  the 
natiyes  would  haye  to  be  modified,  in  order  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  other  natives ;  and  we  may  at  least 
safely  infer  that  diversification  of  structure,  amount- 
ing to  new  generic  differences,  would  be  profitable  ta 
them. 

The  advantage  of  diyersiflcation  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  region  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of  the  phy« 
siological  diyisdon  of  labour  in  tibe  organs  of  the  same 
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individual  body — a  subject  so  well  elucidated  by  Milne 
Edwards.  No  phyBiologist  doubts  that  a  stomach 
adapted  to  digest  vegetable  matter  alone,  or  ilesh  alone, 
dmwB  most  nutriment  from  these  sabstances.  So  in 
the  general  eoonomj  of  any  land,  the  more  widely  and 
perfectly  the  animals  and  plants  are  direraified  for  dif- 
ferent habits  of  life,  so  will  a  f^reater  number  of  indivi- 
duals be  capable  of  there  supporting  themselves.  A  set 
of  aninialH,  with  their  organisation  but  little  diversified, 
could  hardly  compete  with  a  set  more  perfectly  diver* 
sified  in  structure.  It  may  be  doubted,  for  instance, 
whether  the  Australian  marsupiah^  which  are  divided 
into  groups  differing  but  little  from  each  other,  and 
feebly  representing,  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  others  have 
remarked,  our  caniivorous,  ruminant,  and  rodent  mam- 
mals, could  successfully  compete  with  these  well-pro- 
nounced orders.  In  the  Australian  mammals^  we  see 
the  process  of  diversification  in  an  early  and  incomplete 
stage  of  developmenl 

After  the  foregoing  discussiony  which  ought  to  have 
been  much  amplified,  we  may  assume  that  the  modified 
descendants  of  any  one  species  will  succeed  by  so  much 
the  better  as  they  become  more  diversified  in  structure, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  encroach  on  places  occupied  by 
other  beings.  Now  let  us  see  how  this  principle  of 
benefit  being  derived  item  divergence  of  character^  com- 
bined with  the  principles  of  natural  selection  and  of 
extinction,  will  tend  to  act. 

Tlie  accompanying  diagram  will  aid  us  in  understand- 
ing this  rather  perplexing  subject.  Let  A  to  L  repre- 
sent the  species  of  a  genus  large  in  its  own  country ; 
these  species  are  supposed  to  resemble  each  other  in 
unequal  degrees,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  in  nature, 
and  as  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  letters 
standing  at  unequal  distances.   I  have  said  a  lai^ 
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genus,  because  we  have  seen  in  the  second  chapter, 
that  on  an  av  erage  more  of  the  species  of  large  genera 
TBiy  than  of  small  genera ;  and  the  varying  species  of 
the  large  genera  present  a  greater  nnmber  of  varieties. 
We  have,  also,  seen  that  the  species,  which  are  the 
commonest  and  the  most  widely  diffused,  vary  more 
tliaii  rare  species  with  restricted  ranges.  Let  (A)  be  a 
common,  widely-diffused,  and  varying  species,  belong- 
ing to  a  genus  large  in  its  own  country.  The  little  fan 
of  diverging  dotted  lines  of  nneqnal  lengths  proceeding 
firom  (A),  may  represent  its  yarying  offiipring.  The 
Taiiations  are  supposed  to  be  extremely  slight,  but  of 
the  most  diversified  nature ;  they  are  not  supposed  all 
to  appear  simultaneously,  but  often  after  long  intervals 
of  time  ;  nor  are  they  all  supposed  to  endure  for  equal 
periods.  Only  those  variations  which  are  in  some  way 
profitable  will  be  preserved  or  naturally  selected.  And 
here  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  benefit  being 
deiiTed  from  divergence  of  character  comes  in ;  for  this 
will  generally  lead  to  the  most  different  or  divergent 
variations  (represented  by  the  outer  dotted  lines)  being 
preserved  and  accumulated  by  natural  selection.  When 
a  dotted  line  reaches  one  of  the  horizontal  lines,  and  is 
there  marked  by  a  small  numbered  letter,  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  variation  is  supposed  to  have  been  accu- 
mulated to  have  formed  a  fiurly  well-marked  variety, 
such  as  would  be  thought  worthy  of  record  in  a  eyfr- 
tematic  work. 

The  intervals  between  the  horizontal  lines  in  the 
diagram,  may  represent  each  a  thousand  generations ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  each  had  represented 
ten  thousand  generations.  After  a  thousand  genera- 
tions, species  (A)  is  supposed  to  have  produced  two 
*  fairly  well-marked  varieties,  namely  and  99>\  These 
two  varieties  will  geneially  continue  to  be  exposed  to 
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the  same  conditions  which  made  their  parents  variable, 
and  tlio  tendt'iicy  to  varialn'lity  is  in  itself  iiercditary, 
consequently  they  will  tend  to  vary,  and  generally 
to  vary  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  their  parents 
varied.  Moreover,  these  two  varieties,  being  only 
slightly  modified  forms,  will  tend  to  inherit  those  ad"* 
vantages  which  made  their  parent  (A)  more  nummiis 
than  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  comitrv : 
they  will  likewise  })artake  of  those  more  general  advan- 
tages which  made  the  genus  to  which  the  parent-species 
belonged,  a  large  genus  in  its  own  country.  And  these 
drcomstances  we  know  to  be  fftYonrable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  yarieties. 

If,  tiien,  these  two  varieties  be  variable,  the  most 
divergent  of  their  variations  will  generally  be  preserved 
during  the  next  thousand  generations.  And  aft^T  this 
inters'al,  variety  a'  is  supjwsefl  in  the  diagram  to  have 
produced  variety  a^,  which  will,  owing  to  the  principle 
of  divergence,  differ  more  from  (A)  than  did  variety 
aK  Variety  is  supposed  to  have  produced  two 
varieties,  namely  and  ^,  differing  from  each  other, 
and  more  considerably  from  their  common  parent  (A). 
We  may  continue  the  }>rocess  by  similar  steps  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  some  of  the  varieties,  after  each  thousand 
generations,  producing  only  a  single  variety,  but  in  £^ 
more  and  more  modified  condition,  some  producing  two 
or  tlu-ee  varieties,  and  some  failing  to  produce  any« 
Thus  the  varieties  or  modified  descendant^  proceeding 
from  the  common  parent  (A),  will  generally  go  on  in- 
creasing in  number  and  diverging  in  character.  In  the 
diagram  the  process  is  represented  up  to  fhe  ten-thou- 
sandth generation,  and  under  a  condensed  and  simplified 
form  up  to  the  fourteen-thousandth  generation. 

But  I.  must  here  remark  that  I  do  not  suppose  that 
fhe  process  ever  goes  on  so  regularly  as  is  represented  in 
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the  diagram,  though  in  itself  made  somewhat  irregular. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  most  divergent  varieties 
invariably  prevail  and  multiply :  a  luedium  form  may 
often  long  endure,  and  may  or  may  not  produce  more 
tiam  one  modified  descendant ;  for  natural  selection 
will  always  act  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places 
which  are  either  unoccupied  or  not  perfectly  occupied 
by  other  beings;  and  this  will  depend  on  infinitely 
complex  relations.  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
diversified  in  structure  the  descendants  from  anv  one 
species  can  be  rendered,  the  more  places  they  will  bo 
enabled  to  seize  on,  and  the  more  their  modified  proigeny 
Avill  increase.  In  our  diagram  the  line  of  succession  is 
broken  at  regular  intervals  by  small  numbered  letters 
marking  the  successiye  forms  which  haye  become  suffix 
dently  distinct  to  be  recorded  as  varieties.  But  these 
breaks  are  imaginary,  and  might  have  been  inserted 
anywhere,  after  intervals  long  enono;!!  to  have  allowed 
the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  divergent 
variation. 

As  all  the  modified  descendants  from  a  common  and 
niidely-dififused  q>ecies,  belonging  to  a  large  genu%  will 
tend  to  partake  of  the  same  advantages  which  made 

their  parent  successful  in  liie,  they  will  generally  go 
on  multiplying  in.  number  as  well  as  diverging  in 
character :  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the 
several  divergent  branches  proceeding  from  (A).  The 
modified  o£&pring  from  the  later  and  more  highly  im- 
proved brandies  in  the  lines  of  descent,  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable, often  take  the  place  of,  and  so  destroy,  the 
earlier  and  less  improved  branches :  this  is  represented 
in  the  diagram  by  some  of  the  lower  branches  not  reach- 
ing to  the  upper  horizontal  lines.  In  some  cases  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  process  of  modification  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  line  of  descent^  and  the  number  of  the 
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descendants  will  not  be  increased ;  although  the  amcmnt 
of  divergent  modification  may  have  been  increased  in 
the  SQocessiTe  generations.  This  case  wonld  be  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram,  if  all  the  lines  proceeding  from 

(A)  were  removed,  exceptinj^'  that  from  to  a^'\  In 
the  same  way,  for  instance,  the  English  race-horse  and 
English  pointer  have  apparently  both  gone  on  slowly 
diverging  in  character  from  their  original  stocks,  with- 
out either  having  given  off  any  fresh  branches  or  races. 

After  ten  thousand  generations,  species  (A)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  three  forms,  a",  f*,  and  m", 
whicli,  from  having  diverged  in  character  during  the 
snccos.sive  generations,  will  have  come  to  difier  largely, 
but  perhaps  unequally,  from  each  other  and  from  their 
common  parent  If  we  suppose  the  amount  of  change 
between  each  horizontal  line  in  our  diagram  to  be  ez- 
cessively  smaU,  these  three  forms  may  still  be  only 
well-marked  varieties ;  or  they  may  have  arrived  at  the 
doubtful  category  of  sub-species ;  but  we  have  only  to 
suppose  the  steps  in  the  process  of  modification  to  be 
more  numerous  or  greater  in  amount,  to  convert  these 
three  forms  into  well-defined  species :  thus  the  diagram 
illustrates  the  steps  by  which  the  small  differences 
distinguishing  varieties  are  increased  into  the  krger 
differences  distinguishing  species.  By  continuing  the 
same  process  for  a  greater  number  of  generations  (as 
shown  in  the  diagram  in  a  condensed  and  simj)lified 
manner),  we  get  eight  species,  marked  by  the  letters 
between  a^*  and  all  descended  from  (A).  Thus,  as 
I  believe,  species  are  multiplied  and  genera  are  formed. 

In  a  large  genus  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one 
species  would  vary.  In  the  diagram  I  have  assumed 
that  a  second  species  (I)  has  produced,  by  analogous 
steps,  after  ten  thousand  generations,  either  two  well- 
mai'ked  varieties  {w^^  and  z^^)  or  two  species,  according; 
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to  the  amount  of  change  supposed  to  l>e  represented  be- 
tween the  horizontal  lines.  After  fourteen  thousand 
generations^  six  new  species,  marked  by  the  letters  n** 
to  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced.  The  species 
of  a  genus  which  are  already  eztremelj  different  in 
character^  will  generally  tend  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  modified  descendants ;  for  thev  "vvill  have 
the  l>est  chance  of  filling  new  and  widely  diHerent 
places  in  the  polity  of  nature :  hence  in  the  diagram  I 
have  chosen  the  extreme  species  (A),  and  the  nearly 
extreme  species  (I),  as  those  which  have  largely  varied, 
and  have  given  rise  to  new  varieties  and  species.  The 
other  nine  species  (marked  by  capital  letters)  of  our 
original  genus,  may  for  a  long  period  continue  to 
transmit  unaltered  descendants ;  and  tliis  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  by  the  dotted  lines  not  prolonged  far  up- 
wards from  want  of  space. 

But  during  the  process  of  modification^  represented 
in  the  diagram^  another  of  our  principles^  namely  that 
df  extinction,  will  have  played  an  important  part  As  in 
each  fully  stocked  country  natural  selection  necessarily 
acts  by  the  selected  form  having  some  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  life  over  other  forms,  there  will  be  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  the  improved  descendants  of  any  one 
species  to  supplant  and  exterminate  in  each  stage  of 
descent  their  predecessors  and  their  original  parent 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  competition  will 
generally  be  most  severe  between  those  forms  whick 
are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other  in  habits,  eonstitu- 
tion,  and  structure.  Hence  all  the  intermediate  forms 
between  the  earlier  and  later  states,  that  is  between  the 
less  and  more  improved  states  of  a  species,  as  well  as 
the  original  parent^pedes  itself,  will  generally  tend  to 
become  extinct  So  it  probably  will  be  with  many  whole 
colkkteral  lines  of  descent^  wlddi  will  be  conquered  by 
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later  and  improyed  lines  of  deecent.   If,  bowever,  the 

modified  olTspring  of  a  species  get  into  sodk?  distinct 
country,  or  become  qnickly  adapted  to  some  quite  new 
station,  in  which  child  and  parent  do  not  come  into 
competition^  both  may  continue  to  exist. 

If,  then,  our  diagram  be  assumed  to  represent  a 
considerable  amount  of  modification,  species  (A)  and 
all  the  earlier  Tarieties  will  have  become  extinct, 
having  been  replaced  by  eight  new  species  to  in^*)  ; 
and  (I)  will  have  been  replacetl  by  six  (n^*  to  «^*)  new 
species. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  tliia..  The  original  species 
of  our  genus  were  supposed  to  resemble  each  other  in 
unequal  degrees,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  in  nature ; 
spedies  (A)  being  more  nearly  related  to  B,  C,  and  D, 
than  to  the  other  species ;  and  species  (I)  more  to  G,  H, 
K,  L,  tlian  to  the  others.  These  two  species  (A)  and  (I), 
were  also  supposed  to  he  very  common  and  mdely  dif- 
fused species,  so  that  they  must  originally  have  had 
some  adyantage  over  most  of  the  other  species  of  the 
genua  Their  modified  descendants,  fourteen  in  number 
at  the  fourteen-thousandth  generation,  will  probably 
have  inherited  some  of  the  same  advantages:  they 
Imve  also  \xiei\  modified  and  improved  in  a  diversified 
manner  at  each  stage  of  descent,  so  as  to  have  become 
adapted  to  many  related  places  in  the  natural  eco* 
nomy  of  their  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  extremely 
probable  that  they  will  have  taken  the  places  of,  and 
thus  exterminated,  not  only  their  parents  (A)  and  (I), 
but  likewise  some  of  the  original  species  which  were 
most  nearly  related  to  their  parents.  Hence  very  few  of 
the  original  species  will  have  transmitted  oifspring  to 
the  fourteen-thousandth  generation.  We  may  suppose 
that  only  one  (F),  of  the  two  species  which  were  least 
dosely  related  to  the  other  nine  original  specie^  has 
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transmitted  desceudauts  to  tliis  late  stage'  of  de^ 
scent. 

;  Tke  new  species  in  our  diagram  descended  from  the 
original  eleven  species,  will  now  be  lifteen  in  number. 
Owing  to  the  diyergent  tendency  of  natural  selection, 
the  extreme  amoant  of  difference  in  character  between 
species  and  will  be  mnch  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  most  different  of  the  original  eleven  speciea 
The  new  species,  moreover,  will  be  allied  to  each  other 
in  a  widely  different  manner.  Of  the  eijrht  descendants 
from  (A)  the  three  marked  will  be  nearly 

related  from  having  recently  branched  off  from  a^^ ; 
mdf^j  firom  haying  diverged  at  an  earlier  period  from 
o^,  will  be  in  some  degree  distinct  from  the  three  first* 
named  species;  and  lastly,  o",  and  wt",  will  be 
nearly  related  one  to  the  other,  but  from  having  di- 
verged at  the  first  commencement  of  the  process  of 
modification^  will  be  widely  dill'erent  from  the  other 
five  species,  and  may  constitute  a  sub-genus  or  even  a 
distinct  genus. 

The  six  descendants  £rom  (I)  will  form  two  sub- 
genera or  even  genera.  But  as  the  original  species  (I) 
differed  largely  from  (A  ),  stiuidiiig  nearly  at  the  extreme 
points  of  the  original  genus,  the  six  descendants  from 
(I)  will,  owing  to  inheritance  alone,  differ  considerably 
from  the  eight  descendants  from  (A)  ;  the  two  groups, 
mareover,  are  supposed  to  have  gone  on  diverging  in 
different  directions.  The  intermediate  species,  also  (and 
this  is  a  very  important  consideration),  which  connected 
the  original  species  (A)  and  (I),  have  all  become,  ex- 
cepting (F),  extinct,  and  have  left  no  descendants. 
Hence  the  six  new  species  descended  from  (1),  and  the 
eight  descended  from  (A),  will  have  to  be  ranked  as 
very  distinct  genera,  or  even  as  distinct  sub-families. 

Thus  it  is,  as  I  believe,  that  two  or  more  genera 
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are  produced  by  descent  witli  modification,  from  two 
or  more  species  of  the  same  genus.  And  the  two  or 
more  pareut-species  are  supposed  to  have  descended  torn 
some  one  species  of  an  earlier  genus.  In  our  diagram, 
this  is  indicated  by  the  broken  lines^  beneath  the  capital 
letters^  conyerging  in  sdb-bianches  downwards  towards 
a  single  point ;  this  point  representing  a  single  species, 
the  supposed  single  parent  of  our  several  new  bub-genera 
and  genera. 

It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  species  f^*,  whicli  is  supposed  not  to 
have  diverged  much  in  character,  bat  to  have  retained 
the  form  of  (F),  either  unaltered  or  altered  only  in  a 
slight  degree.  In  this  case,  its  affinities  to  the  other 
fourteen  new  species  will  be  of  a  curious  and  circuitous 
nature.  Having  descended  from  a  form  which  stood 
between  the  two  parent  species  (A)  and  (1),  now  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct  and  unknown,  it  will  be  in  some 
degree  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  groups 
descended  from  these  species.  But  as  these  two  groups, 
have  gone  on  divergmg  in  character  from  the  type  of 
their  parents,  the  new  species  (p**)  will  not  be  directly 
internietliate  between  tliem,  but  rather  between  types 
of  the  two  groups ;  and  every  naturalist  will  be  able  to 
bring  some  such  case  before  his  mind. 

In  the  diagram,  each  horizontal  line  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  represent  a  thousand  generations,  but  each 
may  represent  a  million  or  hundred  million  generations, 
and  likewise  a  section  of  the  successive  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust  includinj^  extinct  remains.  We  shall,  when 
we  come  to  our  chapter  on  Gc^olop^y,  have  to  refer  again 
to  this  subject^  and  I  think  w  e  shall  then  see  that  the 
diagram  throws  light  on  the  affinities  of  extinct  beings, 
which,  though  generally  belonging  to  the  same  orders, 
or  families,  or  genera,  with  those  now  living,  yet  are 
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vSbeskf  in  some  degree,  intermediate  in  character  l)otwoen 
existing  groupt ;  and  we  can  nndeigtand  this  fact^  for 
the  ertinct  qiecies  lived  at  resj  ancient  epochs  when 
the  hranching  lines  of  descent  had  diverged  less. 

I  see  no  reason  to  limit  the  process  of  modification,  as 
now  explained,  to  the  formation  of  genera  alone.  If,  in 
our  diagram,  we  suppose  the  amount  of  change  repre- 
sented by  each  successive  group  of  diverging  dotted 
lines  to  be  very  great,  the  forms  marked  a}*  to  those 
marked  and  f^,  and  those  marked  o^*  to  m^S  will 
form  three  yery  distinct  genera.  We  shall  also  hare  two 
very  distinct  genera  descended  from  (I) ;  and  as  these 
latter  two  genera,  both  from  contmued  divergence  of 
character  and  from  inheritance  from  a  different  parent, 
will  differ  widely  from  the  three  genera  descended  from 
( A)y  the  two  little  groups  of  genera  will  form  two  distinct 
fiimilieSy  or  even  ordersf,  according  to  the  amonnt  of 
divergent  modification  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the 
diagram.  And  the  two  new  families,  or  orders,  will  have 
descended  from  two  species  of  the  original  genus  ;  and 
these  two  species  are  supj)osed  to  have  descended  from 
one  species  of  a  still  more  ancient  and  unknown  genus. 

We  have  seen  that  in  each  country  it  is  the  species 
of  the  larger  genera  which  oftenest  present  yarieties  or 
incipient  species.  This^  indeed^  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  for  as  natural  selection  acts  through  one  form 
having  some  advantage  over  other  forms  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  it  will  chiefly  act  on  tliose  which  already 
have  some  advantage  ;  and  the  largeness  of  any  group 
shows  that  its  species  have  inherited  from  a  common 
ancestor  some  advantage  in  common.  Hence,  the 
struggle  for  the  production  of  new  and  modified  de- 
scendants will  mainly  lie  between  the  larger  groups 
which  are  all  trvinj?  to  increase  in  number.  One 
large  group  will  slowly  conquer  another  large  group, 
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leduce  its  numbers^  ttnd  thus  lessen  its  cbance  of  further 
Tarialkm  and  impiOTein^t.  Within  the  same  lazge 
group,  the  latw  and  more  highly  perfected  sul^gioup^ 
from  branching  out  and  seizing  on  many  new  places 
in  the  polity  of  Nature,  will  constantly  tend  to  supplant 
and  destroy  the  earlier  and  less  improved  sub-groups. 
Small  and  broken  groups  and  sub-groups  will  finally 
disappear.  Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  predict  that 
the  groups  of  organic  beings  which  are  now  large  and 
triumphant^  and  which  are  least  broken  up,  tibat  ist 
wMch  as  yet  have  suffered  least  estinction,  will  for  a 
long  period  continue  to  increase.  But  which  groups 
will  ultimately  prevail,  no  man  can  predict ;  for  we 
well  know  that  many  groups,  fonnerly  most  extensively 
developed,  have  now  become  extinct.  Looking  still 
more  remotely  to  the  future,  we  may  predict  that, 
owing  to  the  continued  and  steady  increase  of  the  larger 
groups,  a  multitude  of  smaller  groups  will  become 
utterly  extinct,  and  leaye  no  modified  descendants ;  and 
consequently  that  of  the  species  living  at  any  oiw  j  icriod, 
extremely  few  will  truusniit  descendants  to  a  remote 
futurity.  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject  in  the 
chapter  on  Classification,  but  I  may  add  that  on  this 
view  of  extremely  few  of  the  more  ancient  species 
haying  transmitted  descendants,  and  on  the  yiew  of  aU 
the  descendants  of  the  same  species  making  a  class, 
we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  exist  ))ut  very 
few  classes  in  each  main  division  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Although  extremely  few  of  the 
most  ancient  species  now  have  living  and  modified  de- 
iicendants,  yet  at  the  most  remote  geological  period, 
the  earth  may  have  been  as  well  peopled  with  many 
species  of  many  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes,  as 
at  the  present  day. 
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'  Onthedegree  towhuA  Organifatum  tendi  to  (uhanee,-^ 
Katnral  selection  acts,  as  we  have  seen,  exclnnrely  by 

the  preservation  and  accumulation  of  variations,  w  liich 
are  beneficial  under  the  orpfanie  and  inorganic  conditions 
of  life  to  which  each  creature  is  at  each  successive 
period  exposed.  The  ultimate  result  will  be  that  each 
creature  will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  improved 
in  relation  to  its  conditions  of  life.  This  improvement 
will,  I  think,  inevitably  lead  to  the  gradual  advancement 
of  the  organisation  of  the  greater  number  of  living 
beings  throughout  the  world.  But  here  we  enter  on  a 
very  intricate  subject,  for  naturalists  have  not  defined 
ito  each  other's  satisfiEUstion  what  is  meant  by  an  adyance 
in  organisation.  Amongst  the  vertebrata  the  degree  of 
intellect  and  an  approach  in  structure  to  man  clearly 
come  into  play.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  amount 
of  change  which  the  various  parts  and  organs  undergo 
in  their  development  from  the  embryo  to  maturity 
would  suflQce  as  a  standard  of  comparison  ;  but  there  are 
cases,  as  with  certain  parasitic  crustaceans,  in  which 
several  parts  of  the  structure  become  less  perfect,  so 
that  the  mature  animal  cannot  be  called  higher  than 
its  larva.  Yon  Baef  s  standard  seems  the  most  widely 
applicable  and  the  best,  namely,  the  amount  of  differ* 
entiation  of  the  difterent  parts  (in  the  adult  state,  as  I 
should  be  inclined  to  add)  and  their  specialisation  for 
different  functions ;  or,  as  3[ilno  Edwards  would  express 
it,  the  completeness  of  the  division  of  physiological 
labour.  But  we  shall  see  how  obscure  a  subject  this  is 
if  we  look,  for  instance,  to  fbh»  amongst  which  some 
naturalists  rank  those  as  highest  which,  like  the  sharks, 
approach  nearest  to  reptiles ;  wlnlst  other  naturalists 
rank  the  common  bony  or  teleostean  fishes  as  the  high^ 
est,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most  strictly  fish-like,  and 
differ  most       the  other  vertebrate  classea  Still  more 
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plainly  we  soe  the  obscurity  of  the  8ii])ject  by  turning 
to  plants^  with  which  the  standard  of  intellect  is  of 
coarse  quite  excluded;  and  here  some  botanists  rank 
those  plants  as  highest  which  have  every  organ,  as 
sepals,  petals^  stamens,  and  pistils^  iiilly  deyelq>ed  in 
eadi  flower;  whereas  other  botanists,  probably  with 
more  tmth,  look  at  the  plants  which  hnv(»  their  several 
organs  mucli  modified  and  somewhat  reduced  in  number 
as  being  of  the  highest  rank. 

•  If  we  look  at  the  difiGerentiation  and  specialisation  of 
the  sereral  organs  of  each  being  when  adult  (and  this 
will  include  the  advancement  of  the  brain  for  intel- 
lectual purposes)  as  the  best  standard  of  highness  of 

organisation,  natural  selection  clearly  leads  towards  • 
highness  ;  for  all  physiologists  admit  that  the  sj)ecialisa- 
tion  of  or<?ans,  inasmuch  as  they  i)erfurm  in  this  state 
their  functions  better,  is  an  advantage  to  each  being ; 
and  hence  the  accumulation  of  variations  tending 
towards  specialisation  is  within  the  scope  of  natural 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see,  bearing  in 
mind  that  all  organic  beuigs  are  striving  to  increase  at 
a  high  ratio  and  to  seize  on  every  ill-occupied  place  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
natural  selection  gradually  to  £t  an  organic  being  to  a 
situation  in  which  several  organs  would  be  superfluous 
and  useless :  in  such  cases  there  might  be  retrogression 
in  the  scale  of  organisation.  Whether  organisation  on 
the  whole  has  actually  advanced  from  the  remotest 
geological  periods  to  the  ])resent  day  will  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  in  our  chapter  on  Geological 
Succession. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  if  all  organic  beings  thus 
tend  to  rise  in  the  scales  how  is  it  that  throughout  the 
world  a  multitude  of  the  lowest  forms  still  exist ;  and 
how  is  it  that  in  each  great  class  some  forms  are  tea 
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more  highly  dereloped  than  others  ?  Why  hare  not  the 
more  highly  dereloped  forms  erery  where  supplanted  and 

exterminated  the  lower  ?  Lamarck,  who  believed  iu  an 
innate  and  inevital)le  tendency  towards  perfection  in  all 
organic  beings,  seems  to  have  felt  this  difficulty  so  strong- 
ly, that  he  was  led  to  snppose  that  new  and  simple  forms 
were  contumally  being  piodnced  by  spontaneons  gener- 
ation. I  need  hardly  say  that  Science  in  her  present 
state  does  not  comitenance  the  belief  that  liying  crea- 
tures  are  now  ever  produced  from  inorganic  matter. 
On  my  theory  the  present  existence  of  lowly  organised 
productions  offers  no  difficulty ;  for  natural  selection  in- 
cludes no  necessary  and  universal  law  of  advancement  or 
development — ^it  only  takes  advantage  of  such  yaiiations 
as  arise  and  are  b^eficial  to  each  creature  under  its 
complex  relations  of  life.  And  it  may  be  asked  what 
advantage,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  it  be  to  an  infu- 
sorian  animalcide — to  an  intestinal  worm — or  even  to 
an  earth-worm,  to  be  highly  organised  ?  If  it  were  no 
advantage,  these  forms  would  be  left  by  natural  selection 
unimproved  or  but  little  improved ;  and  might  remain 
for  indefinite  ages  in  their  |»!esent  little  advanced  condi- 
tion. And  geology  tells  us  that  some  of  the  lowest 
forms,  as  the  infusoria  and  rhizopods,  have  remained  for 
an  enormons  period  in  nearly  their  present  state.  But 
to  suppose  that  most  of  the  many  now  existing  low  forms 
have  not  in  the  least  advanced  since  the  first  dawn  of 
life  would  be  rash ;  for  every  naturalist  who  has  dissected 
some  of  the  beings  now  ranked  as  very  low  in  the  scales 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  really  wondrous  and 
beautiful  organisation. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  if  we  look  to 
the  great  existing  differences  in  the  grades  of  organi- 
sation which  occur  within  almost  every  great  group  ; 
for  instance,  to  the  co-existence  of  mammals  and  fish 
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in  the  Yertebrata» — to  the  co-exwtence  of  man  and  the 
onuthorhynchus  amongi-t  maniTnalia — or  of  the  shark 
and  amphioxuBy  w^tich  latter  fish  in  the  extreme  8impli« 
city  of  its  stnictnre  cLotufy  approachee  the  invertebrate 
classes.  But  mammals  and  fidi  hardly  come  into  com«* 
petition  with  each  other ;  the  advancement  of  certain 
mammals  or  of  the  whole  class  to  tlit^  liijrhest  grade  of 
organisation  would  not  lead  to  their  taking  the  place  of, 
and  tlius  exterminating,  fishes.  Physiologists  believe 
that  the  brain  must  be  bathed  by  warm  blood  to  be 
highly  active*  and  this  requires  aerial  respiration;  so 
that  warm-blooded  mammals  wh^  inhabiting  the  water 
live  under  some  disadvantages  compared  with  fishes. 
In  this  latter  class,  meinbers  of  the  shark  family  would 
not,  it  is  probable,  tend  to  supplant  the  amphioxus ;  the 
straggle  for  existence  in  the  case  of  the  amphioxus 
apparently  will  lie  with  members  of  the  invertebrate 
classes.  The  three  lowest  orders  of  mammals,  namely, 
marsupials,  edentata,  and  rodents,  co-exist  in  South 
America  in  the  same  region  with  numerous  monkeys, 
and  probably  interfere  little  with  each  other.  Although 
organisation,  on  the  whole,  may  have  advanced  and  be 
advancing  throughout  the  world,  yet  the  scale  will  still 
present  all  degrees  of  perfection ;  for  the  high  advance^ 
ment  of  certain  whole  classes,  or  of  certain  members  of 
each  class,  does  not  at  all  necessarily  lead  to  the  extinc* 
tion  of  those  groups  with  which  they  do  not  enter  into 
close  competition.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  lowly  organised  forms  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day  from  inhabiting  peculiar  or  isolated 
stations,  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  less  severe 
competition,  and  where  they  have  existed  in  scanty 
numbers,  which,  as  already  explained,  retards  the 
chance  of  favourable  variations  arising. 

finally,  I  believe  that  lowly  organised  forms  now 
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exist  in  niimbm  throughout  the  worlds  and  in  nearly 
every  class,  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases  favour- 
able variations  may  never  have  arisen  for  natural 
selection  to  act  on  and  accumulate.  In  no  case,  pro- 
bably, has  time  sufficed  for  the  utmost  possible  amount 
of  development.  In  some  few  cases  there  may  have 
been  what  we  must  call  retrogression  of  orfxanisution. 
But  the  main  cause  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  under 
very  simple  conditions  of  life  a  high  organisation  would 
be  of  no  service^ — ^possibly  would  be  of  actual  disservice, 
as  being  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and  more  liable  to 
be  put  out  of  order  and  thus  injured. 

A  difficulty,  diametrically  opposite  to  this  which  we 
have  just  been  considering,  lias  been  advanced,  namely, 
looking  to  the  dawn  of  life,  when  all  organic  beings,  as 
we  may  imagine,  presented  the  simplest  structure,  how 
could  the  first  steps  in  advancement  or  in  the  differenti* 
ation  and  specialisation  of  parts  have  arisen?  I  can 
make  no  sufficient  answer ;  and  can  only  say  that  as  we 
have  no  facts  to  guide  us,  all  speculation  on  the  subject 
would  be  baseless  and  useless.  It  is,  however,  an  error 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  no  struggle  for  existence, 
and,  consequently,  no  natural  selection,  until  many 
forms  had  been  produced :  variations  in  a  single  species 
inhabiting  an  isolated  station  might  be  beneficial,  and 
through  their  preservation  either  the  whole  mass  of 
individuals  might  become  modified,  or  two  distinct 
forms  might  arise.  But  I  must  recur  to  what  was  stated 
towards  the  close  of  the  Introduction,  where  I  say  that 
no  one  ought  to  feel  surpnse  at  much  remaining  as  yet 
unexplained  on  the  origin  of  species,  if  due  allowance 
be  made  for  our  profound  ignorance  on  the  mutual  rela* 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  during  the  many 
past  epochs  in  its  history. 
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I  will  here  notice  a  few  misoeUaneonB  objections  which 
baye  been  adyanoed  against  mj  yiewB^  as  some  of  the 
previous  discussions  may  perhaps  thus  be  made  dearer. 
It  has  been  argued  that  as  none  of  the  aninmls  and 

l^lants  of  Eg}^t,  of  which  we  know  an\i;hinor,  have 
changed  during  the  last  3000  years,  so  probably  none 
have  been  modified  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
many  animals  which  have  remained  unchanged  since 
the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period  would  have 
been  an  incomparably  stronger  case,  for  these  have 
been  exposed  to  great  changes  of  climate  and  have 
migrated  over  great  distances;  whereas,  in  Egypt, 
during  the  last  3000  years,  the  conditions  of  life,  as  far 
as  we  know,  have  remained  absolutely  uniform.  The 
fact  of  little  or  no  modification  having  been  effected 
since  tilie  glacial  period  would  be  of  some  avail  against 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  innate  and 
necessary  law  of  development,  but  is  powerless  against 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  which  only  implies  that 
variations  occasionally  occurring  in  single  species  are 
under  favourable  conditions  preserved.  As  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  well  asked,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who 
argued  that  because  he  could  show  that  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  other  Alpine  peaks  had  exactly  the  same  height 
3000  years  ago  as  at  present^  consequently  that 
these  mountains  had  never  been  slowly  upraised, 
and  that  the  height  of  other  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  had  not  recently  been  increased  by  slow 
degrees  ? 

It  has  been  objected,  if  natural  selection  be  so  pow- 
erful^  why  has  not  this  or  that  organ  been  rec^tly 
modified  and  improved  ?  Why  has  not  the  probosds  of 
the  hive-bee  been  lengthened  so  as  to  reach  the  nectar 

in  the  flower  of  the  red- clover  ?  Why  has  not  the  ostrich 
accj^uired  the  power  of  flight  ?    But  granting  that  these 
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organs  have  happened  to  vary  in  the  right  direction, 
granting  that  th^  has  been  time  sufficient  for  the  slow 
work  of  natural  selectiony  checked  as  it  will  be  by  inter* 
crossmg  and  the  tendency  to  reversion,  who  will  pretend 
that  he  knows  the  natural  history  of  any  one  organic 
being  siifiiciently  well  to  say  whether  any  particular 
change  would  be  to  its  advantage  ?  Can  we  feel  sure  that 
a  long  proboscis  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  hive- 
bee  in  sucking  the  innmnerable  small  flowers  which  it  fre- 
quents? Can  we  feel  sore  that  a  long  proboscis  wonld 
not,  by  correlation  of  growth,  almost  necessarily  give 
increased  size  to  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  perhaps 
interfering  with  the  delicate  cell-constructing  work  ?  In 
the  case  of  the  ostrich  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  an  enormous  supply  of  food  would  be  necessary  in 
this  bird  of  the  desert,  to  supply  force  to  move  its  huge 
body  through  the  air.  But  such  ill-considered  objec- 
tions are  hardly  worth  notice. 

The  celebrated  palaeontologist,  Professor  Bronn,  in  his 
German  translation  of  this  work,  has  advanced  various 
good  objections  to  my  Wews,  and  other  remarks  in  its 
favour.  Of  the  objection%  some  seem  to  me  unim- 
portant^  some  few  are  owing  to  misap^Mrehension,  and 
some  are  incidentally  noticed  in  various  parts  of  this 
volume.  On  the  erroneous  supposition  that  aU  the  spe- 
cies of  a  region  are  believed  by  me  to  be  changing  at  the 
same  time,  he  justly  asks  how  it  is  that  all  the  forms  of 
life  do  not  present  a  fluctuating  and  inextricably  con- 
fused body  ?  but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  if  some  few  forms 
at  any  one  time  are  variable,  and  few  will  dispute  that 
this  is  the  case.  He  asks»  how  can  it  be  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection  that  a  variety  should  live  in 
abundance  side  by  side  with  the  parent  species ;  for 
the  variety  during  its  formation  is  supposed  to  have 
supplanted  the  intermediate  forms  between  itself  and 
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.the  parent  species,  and  yet  it  has  not  supplanted  the 
parent  species  itself,  for  both  are  sapposed  now  to  live 
side  by  side  ?  If  the  Turiety  and  parent  species  have 
become  fitted  to  slightly  different  habits  of  life,  they 
might  liye  together;  though  in  the  case  of  animals 
Vvhicli  freely  cross  and  move  about,  varieties  secui  to  be 
almost  always  ooniined  to  distinct  localities.  But  is  it 
the  case  that  varieties  of  plants  and  of  the  lower  animals 
are  often  found  in  abundance  side  by  side  with  the 
parent  forms  ?  Laying  aside  the  polymorphic  species  in 
which  the  innumerable  variations  that  occur  seem  nei- 
ther advantageous  nor  disadvantageous  to  the  spedes* 
and  have  not  been  fixed ;  laying  aside  also  temporary 
variations,  such  as  albinism,  &c.,  my  impression  is  that 
varieties  and  the  supposed  parent  species  are  generally 
found,  inhabiting  either  distinct  stations,  high  land  or 
low  land,  dry  or  moist  districts,  or  distinct  r^ons. 

Again,  Professor  Bronn  truly  remarks,  that  distinct 
species  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  single  charac- 
ters alone,  but  in  many ;  and  he  asks,  how  it  comes 
that  natural  selection  should  always  have  simultaneously 
aflected  many  parts  of  the  organisation?  Probably  the 
\Yhole  amount  of  difference  has  not  been  simultaneously 
effected ;  and  the  unknown  laws  of  correlation  will  cer- 
tainly account  for,  but  not  strictly  explain,  much  simul- 
taneous modification.  Anyhow,  we  see  in  our  domestic 
varieties  the  very  same  fact :  though  our  domestic  races 
may  differ  much  in  some  one  organ  from  the  other  races 
of  the  same  species,  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  organisa- 
tion will  always  be  found  in  some  degree  different. 
Professor  Bronn  likewise  asks  with  striking  effect  how, 
for  instance  in  the  mouse  or  hare  genus,  natural  selection 
will  account  for  the  several  species  (descended*  I  may 
remark,  from  a  parent  of  unknown  character)  having 
longer  or  shorter  tails,  longer  or  shorter  eai*s,  and  fur  of 
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different  colours ;  how  will  it  acoount  for  one  species  of 
plant  haying  pointed  and  another  species  obtuse  leaves  ? 
I  can  give  no  definite  answer  to  such  questions ;  but  I 
might  ask  in  return,  were  these  differences,  on  the  doc- 
trine, of  indopeiident  croatioii,  formed  for  no  })urpo8e  ? 
If  of  use,  or  if  due  to  correlati(m  of  growtli,  they 
could  assuredly  be  formed  through  the  natural  jireserva- 
tion  of  such  useful  or  correlated  variations.  1  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modification^  notwith- 
standing that  this  or  that  particular  change  of  structure 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  because  this  doctrine  groups 
together  and  explains,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  latter  chap-< 
ters,  many  general  phenomena  of  nature. 

A  distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  believes 
that  I  have  overrated  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
divergence  of  character  (in  wldch,  however,  he  apparently 
believes),  and  that  convergence  of  character,  as  it  may 
be  called,  has  likewise  played  a  part  This  is  an  intri- 
cate  subject  which  need  not  be  here  discussed.  I  will 
only  say  that  if  two  species  of  two  closely  allied  genera 
produced  a  number  of  new  and  divergent  species,  I  can 
believe  that  these  new  forms  might  sometimes  approach 
each  other  so  closely  that  they  would  for  convenience 
pake  be  classed  in  the  same  new  genus,  and  thus  two 
genera  would  converge  into  one ;  but  from  the  strength 
of  the  principle  of  inheritance,  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  two  groups  of  new^  species  would  not  at  least 
form  two  sections  of  the  supposed  new  single  genus. 

Mr.  Watson  has  also  objected  that  the  continued 
action  of  natural  selection  with  divergence  of  character 
will  tend  to  make  an  indefinite  number  of  specific  forms. 
As  far  as  mere  inorganic  conditions  are  concerned,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  sufiScient  number  of  species  would 
soon  become  adapted  to  all  considerable  diversities  of 
heat^  moisture,  &c. ;  but  I  fully  admit  that  the  mutual 
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relations  of  orj^anic  beinj^s  are  more  important ;  and  as 
the  number  of  species  in  any  country  goes  on  increasing, 
the  organic  conditions  of  life  will  become  more  and 
more  complex.  ConBequenUy  there  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  amomit  of  profitable  diyeraification  of 
structure,  and  therefore  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species 
whicli  might  be  produced.  We  do  not  know  that  even 
the  most  prolific  area  is  fully  stof* keel  with  specific  forms : 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia,  which  sup- 
port such  an  astonishing  number  of  species,  many 
European  plants  have  become  naturalised.  But  geology 
shows  U8»  at  least  mthin  the  whole  immense  tertiary 
period*  that  the  number  of  species  of  shells,  and,  proba> 
bly,  of  mammals,  has  not  greatly  or  at  all  increased. 
What  then  checks  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  number 
of  species  ?  The  amount  of  life  (I  do  not  mean  the 
number  of  specific  forms)  supported  on  any  area  must 
have  a  limit,  depending  so  largely  as  it  does  on  physical 
conditions:  therefore^  if  an  area  be  inhabited  by  yery 
many  spedes,  each  os  nearly  each  species  will  be  repre- 
sented by  few  individuals ;  and  such  species  will  be  liable 
to  extermination  from  accidental  fluctuations  in  the 
nature  of  the  seasons  or  in  the  number  of  their  enemies. 
The  process  of  extermination  in  these  cases  will  be  rapid, 
whereas  the  production  of  new  species  will  always  be 
slow.  Imagine  the  extreme  case  of  as  many  species  as 
individuals  in  England*  and  the  first  seyere  winter  or 
yery  dry  summer  would  eactenninate  Hiousands  on  thou« 
sands  of  species.  Rare  species,  and  each  species  will 
become  rare  if  the  number  of  species  become  in  any 
country  indefinitely  increased,  will,  on  the  principle  often 
explained,  present  within  a  given  period  few  favour- 
able yariations;  ocmsequently,  the  process  of  giving 
birth  to  new  specific  forms  will  thus  be  retarded.  When 
any  species  becomes  yery  rare^  dose  interbreeding  will 
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help  in  ezterminatii^  It;  at  least  authors  haye  thought 
that  this  comes  into  play  in  accounting  for  the  deterior- 
ation of  Aurochs  in  Lithuania,  of  Bed  Deer  in  Scotland, 

and  of  Bears  in  Norway,  &c.  As  far  as  animals  are 
concerned,  some  s|)ecies  are  closely  adapted  to  prey  on 
some  one  other  being ;  but  if  tliis  other  being  had  been 
rare,  it  would  not  have  been  any  advantage  to  the 
animal  to  have  been  produced  in  close  relation  to  its 
prey :  therefore^  it  would  not  have  been  produced  by 
natural  selection.  Lastly,  and  this  I  am  inclined  to 
tbiuk  is  the  most  important  element,  a  dominant  species, 
which  has  already  beaten  many  competitors  in  its  own 
home,  will  tend  to  spread  and  suj)plant  many  others. 
Alph.  de  Candolle  has  shown  that  those  species  wliich 
spread  uddely  tend  generally  to  spread  tfert/  mdely ;  and, 
consequently^  they  will  tend  to  exterminate  seyeral 
species  in  seyeral  areas,  and  thus  check  the  inordinate 
increase  of  specific  forms  throughout  the  world.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  recently  shown  that  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
Australia,  where,  apparently,  there  are  many  invaders 
from  different  quarters  of  the  world,  the  endemic  Aus- 
tralian species  haye  been  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
How  much  weight  to  attribute  to  these  seyeral  consider- 
ations I  do  not  pretend  to  assign ;  but  conjointly  they 
must  limit  in  each  country  Ihe  tendency  to  an  indefinite 
augmentation  of  specific  forms. 

Summaary  of  Chapter. — ^If,  during  the  long  course  of 
ages  and  under  vaiying  conditions  of  life,  organic  beings 
yary  at  all  in  the  seyeral  parts  of  their  organisation,  and 
I  think  this  cannot  be  disputed;  if  there  be,  owing  to 
the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  each  specie^  a 
severe  struggle  for  life  at  some  age,  season,  or  year,  and 
this  certainly  cannot  be  disputed ;  then,  considering  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  relations  of  all  oiganic  beings 
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to  each  other  and  to  their  conditions  of  existence^ 
causing  an  infinite  diversitj  in  stractoTe,  constitution, 
and  habitfl^  to  be  advantaging  to  them,  it  would  be  a 
most  extraordinary  fact  if  no  Tariation  had  ever  oc- 
curred useful  to  each  being's  own  welfare,  in  the  same 
manner  as  so  many  variations  have  occurred  useful  to 
man.  But  if  variations  useful  to  any  organic  being  do 
occur,  assuredly  individuals  thus  characterised  wHl  have 
the  best  chance  of  being  preserved  in  the  struggle  for 
life ;  and  from  the  strong  principle  of  inheritance,  they 
will  tend  to  produce  offspring  similarly  characterised. 
This  principle  of  preservation  I  have  called,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  Natural  Selection.  It  leads  to  the 
improvement  of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic 
and  inorganic  conditions  of  life ;  and  consequently,  in 
most  cases,  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  advance  in 
organisation.  Nevertheless  low  and  simple  forms  would 
long  endure  if  well  fitted  for  their  simple  conditions  of 
life. 

Natural  selection,  on  the  principle  of  qualities  being 
inherited  at  corres])on(ling  ages,  can  modify  the  egg, 
seed,  or  young,  as  easily  as  the  adult.  Amongst  many 
animals,  sexual  selection  will  give  its  aid  to  ordinary 
selection,  by  assuring  to  the  most  vigorous  and  best 
adapted  males  the  greatest  number^f  offspring.  Sexual 
selection  will  also  give  eharacters  useful  to  die^males 
alone,  in  their  struggles  with  other  males. 

AMiether  natural  selection  has  really  thus  acted  in 
nature,  in  modifying  and  adapting  the  various  forms 
of  life  to  their  several  conditions  and  stations,  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  and  balance  of  evidence 
given  in  the  following  chapters.  But  we  already  see 
how  it  entaOs  extinction ;  and  how  largely  extinction 
has  acted  in  the  world's  history,  geology  plainly  de- 
clares.  Natural  selection,  also,  leads  to  divergence  oj 
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character ;  for  the  more  organic  beings  diverge  in  struo- 
tare,  habits,  and  constitutioiiy  by  so  much  a  greater 
Bomber  can  be  supported  on  the  same  area»— of  which 
we  see  pKoof  by  looking  to  the  inhabitants  <^  any  small 
spot  or  to  naturalised  productions.  Therefore,  during 
the  modification  of  the  descendants  of  any  one  species, 
and  durin^i^  the  incessant  strnggle  of  all  species  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  the  more  diversified  these  descendants 
become,  the  better  will  be  their  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  battle  for  life.  Thus  the  small  differences  distin- 
guishing varieties  of  the  same  species,  steadily  tend  to 
increase  till  they  come  to  equal  the  greater  differences 
between  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  even  of  distinct 
genera. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  common,  the  widely- 
diffiised,  and  widely-ranging  species,  belonging  to  tin; 
larger  genera  within  each  class,  which  vary  most ;  and 
these  tend  to  transmit  to  their  modified  offspring  that 
superiority  which  now  makes  Hiem  dominant  in  their 
own  countries.  Natural  selection,  as  has  just  been  re- 
marked, leads  to  divergence  of  character  and  to  much 
extinction  of  the  less  improved  and  intermediate  forms 
of  life.  On  these  principles,  the  nature  of  tlie  affinities^ 
and  the  generally  well-defined  distinctions  of  the  innu- 
merable osganic  beings  in  each  class  throoghout  the 
world,  may  be  explained.  It  is  a  truly  wonderfiQl  fact 
— the  wonder  of  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  from 
fiamiliarity — that  all  animals  and  all  plants  throughout 
all  time  and  space  should  be  related  to  each  other  in 
group  subordinate  to  group,  in  the  manner  which  we 
everywhere  behold — ^namely,  varieties  of  the  same 
species  most  closely  related  together,  species  of  the 
same  genus  less  dosely  and  unequally  related  together, 
forming  sections  and  sub^nera,  species  of  distinct 
genera  much  less  closely  related,  and  genera  related 
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in  dinerent  dcprces,  forming  siil)-familic8,  families, 
orders,  sub-classes,  and  classes.  The  several  subordinate 
groups  in  any  class  cannot  be  ranked  in  a  single  file, 
bat  seem  rather  to  be  clustered  round  points,  and  these 
round  other  points^  and  so  on  in  almost  endless  cycles. 
On  the  view  that  each  species  has  been  independently 
created,  I  can  see  no  explanation  of  this  great  fact  in 
the  classification  of  all  organic  beings;  but,  to  the  best 
of  niy  judgment,  it  is  explained  through  inheritance 
and  the  complex  action  of  natural  selection,  entailing 
extinction  and  divergence  of  character,  as  we  have 
seen  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 

The  affinities  of  all  the  beings  of  the  same  class  haye 
sometimes  been  represented  by  a  great  tree.  I  believe 
•this  simile  largely  speaks  the  truth.  The  green  and 
budding  twigs  may  rej)rosent  existing  s])ecies  ;  and  those 
produced  during  each  former  year  may  represent  the 
long  succession  of  extinct  species.  At  each  period  of 
growth  all  the  growing  twigs  have  tried  to  branch  out 
on  all  sides,  and  to  overtop  and  kill  the  surrounding 
twigs  and  branches,  in  the  same  manner  as  species  and 
groups  of  species  have  tried  to  overmaster  other  species 
in  the  great  battle  for  life.  The  limbs  divided  into 
great  branches,  and  these  into  lesser  and  lesser  branches, 
were  themselves  once,  when  the  tree  was  small,  budding 
twigc ;  and  this  comiexion  of  the  former  and  present 
buds  by  ramifying  branches  may  weU  represent  the 
classification  of  all  extinct  and  living  species  in  groups 
subordinate  to  groups.  Of  the  many  twigs  which  flou- 
rished when  the  tree  was  a  mere  bush,  only  two  or 
three,  now  grown  into  great  branches,  yet  survive  and 
bear  all  the  other  branches ;  so  with  the  species  which 
lived  during  long-past  geological  periods,  very  few  now 
have  living  and  modified  descendants.  From  the  first 
growth  of  the  tree,  many  a  limb  and  branch  has  decayed 
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and  dropped  off;  and  these  lost  branches  of  various 
sizes  may  represent  those  whole  orders,  famihes,  and 
genera  which  have  now  no  living  rej)resentatives,  and 
which  are  known  to  us  only  from  haying  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state.  As  we  here  and  there  see  a  thin  strag- 
gling branch  springing  from  a  fork  low  down  in  a  tree, 
and  which  by  some  chance  has  been  fayoured  and  is 
still  alive  on  its  snmmit,  so  we  occasionally  see  an 
animal  like  the  Omithorhynehus  or  Lej)idosiren,  whieli 
in  some  small  degree  connects  by  its  affinities  two  large 
branches  of  life,  and  which  has  apparently  been  saved 
from  fatal  competition  by  having  inhabited  a  protected 
station*  As  buds  give  rise  by  growth  to  fresh  buds,  and 
ihese,  if  vigorous,  branch  out  and  overtop  on  all  sides 
many  a  feebler  branch,  so  by  generation  I  believe  it 
has  been  with  the  great  Tree  of  Life,  which  fills  with 
its  dead  and  broken  branches  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  covers  the  surface  with  its  ever  branching  and 
beautiful  ramifications. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Laws  of  Yabiatiok. 

Effects  of  external  oooditioiis — Um  apd  dienee,  oombnied  with 
natunl  seleotion;  orgims  of  flight  and  of  vision — Acelimatisa- 
tioQ— Correlation  of  growth  —  Compensation  and  economy  of 
growth  —  False  correlations  —  Multiple,  rudimentary,  and  lowly 
orscauised  structures  variable  —  Parts  develoi  cd  in  an  iiniTsiial 
manner  are  highly  variable  :  specific  characters  more  variable 
than  f^eiieric  :  secondary  sexual  characters  variable  —  Species  of 
the  siinie  *;enus  vary  in  an  analogous  manner  —  Heversions  to 
long-lost  characters  —  Summary. 

I  HAYS  hitherto  sometimes  spc^en  as  if  the  Yariations 
— so  common  and  multiform  in  organic  beings  under 

domestication,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  those  in  a  state 
of  nature — had  been  due  to  chance.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  wholly  incoiTcct  expression,  but  it  serves  to  acknow- 
ledge plainly  our  ignorance  of  tlie  cause  of  each  parti- 
cular Yariation.  Some  authors  beUeve  it  to  be  as  much 
the  fdnction  of  the  reproductiYe  system  to  produce 
indiyidual  differences,  or  Yery  slight  deyiations  of  struc- 
ture, as  to  make  the  child  like  its  parents.  But  the 
much  greater  variability,  as  >vell  as  the  gi'eater  fre- 
quency of  monstrosities,  under  domestication  or  culti- 
vation, than  under  nature,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
deviations  of  structure  are  in  some  way  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  of  life,  to  which  the  parents 
and  their  more  remote  ancestors  have  been  exposed 
during  several  generations.  I  have  remarked  in  the 
first  ciia^^ter — but  a  long  catalogue  of  facts  which  cannot 
be  here  given  would  be  necessary  to  show  the  truth  of 
the  remark — ^that  the  reproductive  system  is  eminently 
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flosceptible  to  changes  in  the  cdnditiohs  of  life ;  and  to 
this  system  ho'm^^  fiiuctionally  disturbed  in  the  parents, 
I  chietiy  attribute  the  varying  or  plastic  condition  of 
the  oflrs])ring.  The  male  and  female  sexual  elements 
seem  to  be  affected  before  that  union  takes  place  which 
is  to  form  a  new  being.  In  the  case  of  sporting  *' 
I^tfl^  the  bud,  which  in  its  earliest  condition  does  not 
apparently  differ  essentially  from  an  ovule,  is  alone 
afiected.  But  why,  because  the  reproductive  system  is 
disturbed,  this  or  that  part  should  vary  more  or  less,  we 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  Nevertheless,  we  can  here 
and  there  dimly  catch  a  faint  lay  of  lights  and  we 
may  feel  sore  that  there  most  be  some  cause  for  each 
deviation  of  structure,  however  slight. 

How  much  direct  effect  difference  of  dimate,  food, 
&c.,  produces  on  any  being  is  extremely  doubtful.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  eft'ect  is  small  in  the  case 
of  animals,  but  more  in  that  of  plants.  We  may,  at 
leasts  safely  conclude  that  such  influences  cannot 
have  prodaced  the  many  striking  and  complex  co- 
adaptations  of  structure  between  one  oiganic  being  and 
another,  which  we  see  everywhere  throughout  nature. 
Some  little  influence  may  be  attributed  to  climate, 
food,  &c. :  thus,  E.  Forbes  spealis  coniidently  that  shells 
at  their  southern  limits  and  when  living  in  shallow 
water,  vary  and  become  more  brightly  coloured  than 
those  of  the  same  species  further  north  or  from  greater 
depths.  Gould  believes  that  birds  of  the  same  species 
are  more  brightly  coloured  under  a  clear  atmosphere, 
that  when  living  on  islands  or  near  tlie  coast.  So  with 
insects,  Wollaston  is  convinced  that  residence  near  the 
sea  affects  their  colours.  Moquin-Tandon  gives  a  list 
of  plants  which  when  growing  near  the  sea-shore  have 
their  leaves  in  some  degree  fleshy,  though  not  elsewhere 
fleshy.   Seveial  other  such  cases  could  be  given. 
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The  bid  of  Tarieties  df  one  wpecieR,  when  they  nnge 
into  the  feone  of  habitation  of  other  species,  often 

acquiring-  in  a  yery  J^liglit  degree  some  of  tiie  cliaracters 
of  such  8|)eciL'S,  accords  with  our  view  that  8j)ecics  of 
all  kinds  are  only  well-marked  and  permanent  varieties. 
Thus  the  species  of  shells  which  are  confined  to  tropical 
and  shallow  seas  are  generally  brighter-coloured  than 
those  confined  to  cold  and  deeper  seas.  The  birds 
which  are  confined  to  continents  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Gould,  brighter-coloured  than  those  of  islands.  The 
ins(^('t-s|x^cies  confined  to  sea-coasts,  as  every  collector 
knows,  are  often  brassy  or  lurid.  Plants  which  live 
ezclnsiYely  on  the  sea-side  are  very  apt  to  have  fleshy 
leaves.  He  who  belieyes  in  the  creation  of  each  spe- 
ciesy  will  haye  to  say  that  this  shelly  for  instance,  was 
created  with  bright  colours  for  a  warm  sea ;  but  that 
this  other  shell  became  bright-coloured  by  variation 
when  it  ranged  into  warmer  or  shallower  waters. 

Wlien  a  variation  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  being, 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  to  attribute  to  the  accu- 
mulative action  of  natural  selection,  and  how  much  to 
the  conditions  of  life.  Thus^  it  is  well  known  to  f ur- 
riera  that  animals  of  the  same  species  have  thicker  and 
better  fnr  the  more  severe  the  climate  is  under  which 
thev  have  lived ;  but  who  can  tell  how  much  of  this 
difference  may  be  due  to  the  warmest-clad  individuals 
having  been  favoured  and  preserved  during  many 
generations^  and  how  much  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  severe  climate  ?  for  it  would  appear  that  climate 
has  some  direct  action  on  the  hsix  of  our  domestic 
quadrupeds. 

Instances  could  be  given  of  the  same  variety  being 
produced  under  conditions  of  life  as  dificicnt  as  can 
well  be  conceived ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  different 
varieties  being  produced  from  the  same  species  under 
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apparently  the  same  conditions.  Such  facts  show  how 
indirectly  the  conditions  of  life  act  Again^  innumerable 
instances  are  known  to  every  naturalist  of  species  keep- 
ing tnie,  or  not  varying  at  all>  although  living  under  the 
most  opposite  climates.  Such  considerations  as  these 
incline  me  to  lay  very  little  weif^lit  on  the  direct  actiou 
of  the  conditious  of  life.  Indirectly,  as  already  re- 
marked, they  seem  to  play  an  important  part  in  aflecting 
the  reproductive  system,  and  in  thus  inducing  Variability ; 
and  natural  selection  wiU  then  accumulate  all  profitable 
variations,  however  slight^  untQ  they  become  plainly 
developed  and  appreciable  by  us. 

Effects  of  Use  and  Disuse. — From  the  facts  alluded  to 
in  the  first  chapter,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  use  in  our  domestic  animals  strengthens  and  en- 
larges certain  parts,  and  disuse  diminishes  them ;  and 
that  such  modifications  are  inherited.  Under  free 
nature,  we  can  have  no  standard  of  comparison,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  long-continued  use  or 
disuse,  for  we  know  not  the  parcnt-forins  ;  but  many 
animals  have  structures  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
effects  of  disuse.  As  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there 
is  no  greater  anomaly  in  nature  than  a  bird  that  cannot 
fly;  yet  there  are  several  in  this  state*  The  logger* 
headed  dnck  of  South  America  can  only  flap  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  has  its  wings  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  the  domestic  Aylesbury  duck.  As  the 
larger  ground-feeding  birds  seldom  take  flight  except  to 
escape  danger,  I  believe  that  the  nearly  wingless  condi- 
tion of  several  birds^  which  now  inhabit  or  have  lately 
inhabited  several  oceanic  island8,^nanted  by  no  beast 
of  prey^  has  been  caused  by  disuse.  The  ostrich  indeed 
inhabits  continents  and  is  exposed  to  danger  from  which 
it  cannot  escape  by  fiight,  but  by  kicking  it  can  defend 
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itself  from  enemies,  as  well  as  any  of  the  smaller 
quadrupeds.  We  may  believe  tliat  the  progenitor  of  the 
ostrich  genus  had  habits  like  tho^e  of  a  bustard,  and 
that  as  natural  selection  increased  in  snccesBiye  geneia- 
tions  the  size  and  weight  of  its  body,  its  legs  were  used 
more,  and  its  wings  less,  until  they  became  incapable 
of  flight. 

Kirby  has  remarked  (and  I  have  observed  the  same 
fact)  that  the  anterior  tarsi,  or  feet,  of  many  male  dung- 
feeding  beetles  are  very  often  broken  off;  he  examined 
seventeen  specimens  in  his  own  collection,  and  not  one 
had  eyen  a  relic  left.  In  the  Onites  apelles  the  tarsi 
are  so  halHtnally  lost,  that  the  insect  has  been  described 
as  not  having  them.  In  some  other  genera  they  are  pre- 
sent, but  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  In  the  Ateuchus 
or  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  they  are  totally  defi- 
cient. The  evidence  that  accidental  mutilations  can  be 
inherited  is  at  present  very  scanty ;  but  the  remarkable 
case  observed  by  Brown-Seqnard  of  epilepsy  produced 
by  injuring  the  spinal  chord  of  guinea-pigs,  being 
inherited,  diould  make  ns  cautious.  So  that  it  will 
perhaps  be  safest  to  look  at  the  entire  absence  of  the 
anterior  tarsi  in  Ateuchus,  and  their  rudimentary  condi- 
tion  in  some  other  genera,  as  due  to  the  long-continued 
effects  of  disuse  in  t]i(>ir  progenitors;  for  as  the  tarsi 
are  almost  always  lost  in  many  rlimg-feeding  beetles, 
they  must  be  lost  early  in  Ufe,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
of  much  importance  or  be  much  used  by  these  insects. 

In  some  cases  we  might  easily  put  down  to  disuse 
modifications  of  structure  which  are  wholly,  or  mainly, 
due  to  natural  seli  c  tion.  Mr.  Wollaston  has  discovered 
the  remarkable  facf  that  200  beetles  out  of  the  550 
species  inhabiting  Madeira  are  so  far  deficient  in  wings 
that  they  camiot  fly;  and  that  of  the  twenty-nine 
endemic  genera,  no  less  than  twenty-three  genera  have 
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all  their  species  in  this  condition  !  Several  facts,  namely, 
tliat  beetles  in  many  parts  of  the  woild  are  ficeqiienily 
blown  to  sea  and  pcoish ;  that  the  beetles  in  Madeira^ 
as  observed  by  Mr.  WoUaston,  lie  mncb  concealed, 

rmtil  the  wind  lulls  and  the  sun  shines  ;  that  the  pro- 
portion of  wingless  beetles  is  larger  on  the  exposed 
Desertas  than  in  Madeira  itself;  and  especially  the 
extraordinary  fact,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Wol- 
laston,  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  certain  large 
gzdiips  of  beetles,  elsewhere  ezoeflsiyely  nomenras,  and 
whi<^  groups  hare  habits  of  life  almost  necessitating 
frequent  flight ; — ^these  several  considerations  have  made 
me  believe  that  the  wingless  condition  of  so  many 
Madeira  beetles  is  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  natural 
selection^  but  combined  probably  with  disuse.  For 
during  many  successive  generations  each  individual 
beetle  which  flew  leasts  either  from  its  wings  haying 
been  ever  so  little  less  perfectly  developed  ox  ^m 
indolent  habit,  will  have  had  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
viving from  not  being  blown  out  to  sea ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  beetles  which  most  readily  took  to 
flight  would  oftenest  have  been  blown  to  sea  and  ikm 
have  been  destroyed. 

The  insects  in  Madeira  which  are  not  ground-feeders, 
and  which,  as  the  flower-feeding  coleoptera  and  lepidop- 
tera,  must  habitually  use  their  wings  to  gain  their  subsist- 
ence, have,  as  Mr.  WoUaston  suspects,  their  wings  not 
at  all  reduced,  but  even  enlarged.  This  is  quite  com- 
patible with  tlie  action  of  natural  selection.  For  when 
a  new  insect  hrst  arrived  on  the  island,  the  tendency 
of  natural  selection  to  enlarge  or  to  reduce  the  wings, 
would  depend  on  whether  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
duab  were  saved  by  successfully  battling  with  the  winds, 
or  by  giving  up  the  attempt  and  rarely  or  never  flying. 
As  with  mariners  shipwrecked  near  a  coast,  it  would 
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haye  been  better  for  the  good  swimmers  if  they  had 
been  able  to  swim  still  further,  whereas  it  would  have 
bees  better  for  the  bad  swimmers  if  th^  had  not  been 
able  to  swim  at  all  and  had  stuck  to  the  wreck. 

The  eyes  of  moles  and  of  some  burrowing  rodents  are 
rudimentary  in  size,  and  in  some  causes  are  qnite  covered 
up  by  skin  and  fur.  This  state  of  tlie  eyes  is  probably 
due  to  gradual  reduction  from  disuse,  but  aided  perhaps 
by  natural  selection.  In  South  America^  a  burrowing 
rodent,  the  tuco-tuco,  or  CtenomySy  is  even  more  subter- 
ranean in  its  habits  than  the  mole ;  and  I  was  assured 
by  a  Spaniard,  who  had  often  caught  them,  that  they 
were  frequently  blind ;  one  which  I  kept  alive  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  condition,  the  cause,  as  apjjeared  on  dis- 
section, having  been  inflammation  of  the  nictitiiting 
membrane.  As  frequent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  must 
be  injurious  to  any  aniuiid,  and  as  eyes  are  certainly 
not  indispensable  to  animals  with  subterranean  liabitSi 
a  reduction  in  their  size  with  the  adhesion  of  the  eye- 
lids and  growth  of  fat  oyer  them,  might  in  such  case  be 
an  advantage ;  and  if  so,  natural  selection  would  con- 
stantly aid  the  effects  of  disuse. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  animals,  belonging  to  the 
most  different  classes,  which  inhabit  the  caves  of  Canii- 
ola  and  of  Kentucky,  are  blind.  In  some  of  the  crabs  the 
foot-stalk  for  the  eye  remains,  though  the  eye  is  gone  ; 
the  stand  for  the  telescope  is  there,  though  the  telescope 
with  its  glasses  has  been  lost.  As  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  eyes,  though  useless,  could  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  animi^ls  living  in  darkness,  I  attribute  their 
loss  wholly  to  disuse.  In  one  of  the  blind  animals, 
namely,  the  cave-rat  (Neotoma),  two  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  Professor  Silliiuan  at  above  half  a  mile  distance 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
profoundest  depths,  the  eyes  were  lustrous  and  of  large 
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size  ;  but  these  animals^  as  I  am  informed  by  Frofessor 
SillimaD,  having  been  exposed  for  about  a  month  to  a 
graduated  lights  acquired  a  dim  perception  of  objects 
when  brought  towa;tds  their  eyes,  and  blinked. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  conditions  of  life  more  simi- 
lar than  deep  limestone  caverns  under  a  nearly  similar 
climate  ;  so  that  on  the  common  view  of  the  blind  ani- 
mals having  been  separately  created  for  the  American 
and  European  caverns,  very  close  similarity  in  their 
organisation  and  affinities  might  have  been  expected. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  case  if  we  look  at  the  two  whole 
faunas ;  and  with  req>ect  to  the  insects  alone,  Schiodt^ 
has  remarked,  '^We  are  accordingly  preyented  from 
considering  the  entire  phenomenon  in  any  other  light 
than  something  purely  local,  and  the  similarity  which  is 
exhibited  in  a  few  forms  bet\\  een  the  ^lammoth  cave 
(in  Kentucky)  and  the  caves  in  Carniola,  otherwise 
than  as  a  very  plain  expression  of  that  analogy  whicli 
subsists  generally  between  the  &una  of  £urope  and  of 
North  America."  On  my  view  we  must  suppose  that 
American  animals,  haying  in  most  cases  ordinary  powers 
of  vision,  slowly  migrated  by  successive  generations  from 
the  outer  world  into  the  deeper  and  deeper  recesses  of 
the  Kentucky  caves,  as  did  European  animals  into  the 
caves  of  Europe.  We  have  some  evidence  of  this  gra- 
dation of  habit ;  for,  as  Schiodte  remarks,  "  We  accor- 
dingly look  upon  the  subterranean  faunas  as  small 
ramifications  which  have  penetrated  into  the  eartli 
from  the  geograj)hically  limited  fftunas  of  the  adjacent 
tracts,  and  which,  as  they  extended  themselves  into 
darkness,  have  been  accommodated  to  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. Animals  not  far  remote  from  ordinarv 
forms,  prepare  the  transition  from  liglit  to  darkness. 
Next  follow  those  that  are  constructed  for  twilight ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  destined  for  total  darkness^  and 
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whose  formation  is  quite  peculiar/*  These  remarks  of 
Schiodte's  of  course  apply  not  to  the  same,  but  to  dis- 
tinct spedeB.  By  the  time  that  an  animal  had  reached, 
after  numberless  generations,  the  deepest  reoesBes^  dis- 
use wiU  on  this  view  have  more  or  less  p^ecdy 
obliterated  its  eyes,  and  natural  selection  will  often 
have  effected  other  changes,  such  as  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  anteinue  or  palpi,  as  a  compensation 
for  blindness.  Notwithstanding  such  modifications, 
we  might  exprct  still  to  see  in  the  cave-animals  of 
America,  affinities  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  con- 
tinent^ and  in  those  of  £urope,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  European  continent  And  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  American  cave^animals,  as  I  hear  from 
Professor  Dana;  and  some  of  the  European  cave- 
insects  are  very  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  give  any 
rational  explanation  of  the  affinities  of  the  blind  cave- 
animals  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents 
on  the  ordinary  view  of  their  independent  creation. 
That  seyeral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cayes  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worids  should  be  closely  related,  we 
might  expect  from  the  well-known  relationship  of  most 
of  their  other  productions.  As  a  blind  species  of 
Batlivscia  is  found  in  abuudance  on  shadv  rocks  out  of 
the  caves,  the  loss  of  vision  in  the  cave-species  has 
probably  had  no  relation  to  its  dark  habitation ;  and  it 
is  very  natural  that  an  insect  already  deprived  of 
vision  should  readily  become  .adapted  to  dark  caverns* 
Another  blind  genus  (Anophthalmus)  offers  this  remark* 
able  peculiarity :  the  several  distinct  species,  as  Mr. 
Murray  has  remarked,  inhabit  several  distinct  European 
caves  and  likewise  those  of  Kentucky,  and  the  genus  is 
found  nowhere  except  in  caves  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  progenitor  or  progenitors  of  these  several  species 
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may  formerly  have  ranged  widely  over  both  continents, 
and  iiave  since  (like  the  elephaiiit  on  both  oontineiits) 
become  eztmct»  excepting  in  their  present  secluded 
habitations.  Far  from  feeling  sorprise  that  some  of 
the  caye-animals  should  be  very  anomalous,  as  Agassiz 
has  remarked  iii  regard  to  the  blind  fish,  the  Amblyopsis, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  the  blind  Proteus  with  reterencc 
to  the  reptiles  of  Europe,  I  am  only  surprised  that  more 
wrecks  of  ancient  life  have  not  been  preserved,  owing 
to  the  less  severe  competition  to  which  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  these  dark  abodes  will  have  been  ezposedi 

Aedmaiiiatum.-^'EBklnt  is  hereditary  with  plants,  as 

ill  the  period  of  flowering,  in  the  amount  of  rain  requi- 
site for  seeds  to  germinate,  in  the  tinie  of  sleep,  &c., 
and  this  leads  rae  to  say  a  few  words  on  acclimatisa- 
tion. As  it  is  extremely  common  for  species  of  the 
same  genus  to  inhabit  very  hot  and  very  cold  countries, 
and  as  I  belieye  that  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus 
have  descended  from  a  single  parenl^  if  this  view  be 
correct^  acclimatisation  must  be  readily  effected  during 
long-continued  descent  It  is  notorious  that  each 
species  is  adapted  to  the  cliinuto  of  hs  own  home: 
species  from  an  arctic  or  even  from  a  temperate  region 
cannot  endure  a  tropical  climate,  or  conversely.  So 
again,  many  succulent  plants  cannot  endure  a  damp 
climate.  But  the  degree  of  adaptation  of  species  to 
the  climates  under  which  they  live  is  often  oveirated. 
We  may  infer  this  from  .our  frequent  inability  to  pre- 
dict whether  or  not  an  imported  plant  will  endure  our 
climate,  and  from  the  number  of  plants  and  animals 
brought  from  warmer  countries  which  here  enjoy  good 
health.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  species  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  closely  limited  in  their  ranges  by  the 
competition  of  other  organic  beings  quite  as  much  as» 
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or  more  than,  by  adaptation  to  particular  dimatea  But 
whether  or  not  the  adaptation  be  generally  very  dose, 

we  have  evidence,  in  the  case  of  some  few  plants,  of  their 
becoming,  to  a  certain  extent,  naturally  habituated  to 
different  temperatures,  or  b<'Coming  acclimatised :  tliiia 
the  pines  and  rhododendrons,  raised  from  seed  collected 
by  Dr.  Hooker  from  trees  ^omng  at  different  heights 
on  the  Himalaya,  were  found  in  this  country  to  possess 
different  constitutional  powers  of  resisting  cold.  Mr. 
Thwaites  informs  me  that  he  has  observed  similar  fincts 
in  Ceylon,  and  analogous  observations  have  been  made 
by  My.  11.  C.  Watson  on  European  species  of  plants 
brought  from  the  Azores  to  England.  In  regard  to 
animals,  seveml  authentic  cases  could  be  given  of 
species  within  historical  times  having  largely  extended 
their  range  from  warmer  to  cooler  latitudes,  and  con- 
versely ;  but  we  do  not  positively  know  that  these  ani- 
mals were  strictly  adapted  to  their  native  dimate,  yet 
in  all  ordinary  cases  we  assume  such  to  be  the  case ; 
nor  do  we  know  that  they  have  subsequently  become 
acclimatised  to  their  new  lioiiies. 

As  we  may  infer  tluit  our  domestic  animals  were  origin- 
ally chosen  by  uncivilised  man  because  they  were  use- 
ful and  bred  readily  under  confinement,  and  not  because 
they  were  subsequently  found  capable  of  far-extended 
transportation,  the  common  and  extraordinary  capacity 
in  our  domestic  animals  of  not  only  withstanding  the 
most  different  climates,  but  of  being  perfectly  fertile 
(a  far  severer  test)  under  them,  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  other  animals  now 
in  a  state  of  nature  could  easilv  be  brouj^ht  to  bear 
widely  diil'erent  climates.  We  must  not,  liow  e  \  er,  push 
the  foregoing  argument  too  far,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  some  of  our  domestic  am'mals  ^m 
several  wild  stocks :  the  blood,  for  instance,  of  a  tropical 
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and  arctic  wolf  or  wild  dog  may  perhaps  be  mingled  in 
our  domestic  breeds.  The  rat  and  mouse  cannot  be 
consideied  as 'domestic  animals,  but  they  have  been 
transported  by  man  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 

now  have  a  far  wider  range  than  any  other  rodent, 
living  free  under  the  cold  climate  of  Faroe  in  the 
north  and  of  the  Falklands  in  the  south,  and  on  many 
islands  in  the  torrid  zones.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to 
look  at  adaptation  to  any  special  climate  as  a  quality 
readily  grafted  on  an  innate  wide  flexibility  of  constitu* 
tion,  which  is  conmion  to  most  animals.  On  this  Tiew^ 
the  capacity  of  enduring  the  most  different  climates  by 
man  himself  and  by  his  domestic  animals,  and  such  facts 
as  that  former  species  of  tlie  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
were  capable  of  enduring  a  ghieial  climate,  whereas  the 
living  species  are  now  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  in 
their  habits,  ought  not  to  be  looked  at  as  anomalies,  but 
merely  as  examples  of  a  yery  common  flexibility  of 
constitution,  brought^  under  peculiar  drcumstances,  into 
play. 

How  much  of  the  acclimatisation  of  species  to  any 
peculiar  climate  is  due  to  mere  habit,  and  how  much  to 

the  natural  selection  of  varieties  having  different  innate 
constitutions,  and  how  much  to  botli  means  combined, 
is  an  obscure  question.  That  habit  or  custom  has  some 
influence  I  must  believe,  both  from  analogy  and  from 
the  incessant  advice  given  in  agricultural  works,  even 
in  the  ancient  £ncyclop»dias  of  China,  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  transposing  animals  from  one  district  to  an- 
other ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  man  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  selecting  so  many  breeds  and  sub-breeds  with 
Constitutions  ypecially  fitted  for  their  own  districts :  the 
result  must,  1  think,  be  due  to  habit.  On  iha  other 
hand,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  natural  selection 
will  continually  tend  to  preserve  those  individuals  which 
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are  bom  with  constitutions  best  adapted  to  their  native 
countries.  In  treatises  on  many  kinds  of  cultivated 
plantSy  certain  Tarieties  are  said  to  withstand  certain 
dimates  better  than  others:  this  is  very  stiikinglj 
shown  in  works  on  firuit  trees  published  in  the  Un^bed 
States,  in  wkdeh  certain  varieties  are  habitaally  recom- 
mended for  the  northern  and  others  for  the  southern 
States ;  and  as  must  of  these  varieties  are  of  recent 
origin,  they  cannot  owe  their  constitutional  differences 
to  habit.  The  case  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which 
is  never  propagated  by  seed,  and  of  which  consequently 
new  varieties  have  not  been  produced,  has  even  been 
advanced — tat  it  is  now  as  tender  as  ever  it  was— as 
proving  that  acclimatisation  cannot  be  effected !  The 
case,  also,  of  the  kidney-bean  has  been  often  cited  for  a 
similar  purpose,  aiul  witli  much  greater  weight ;  but 
until  some  one  will  suw,  during  a  score  of  generations, 
his  kidney-beans  so  early  that  a  very  large  proportion 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  and  then  collect  seed  from  the 
few  survivors,  with  care  to  prevent  accidental  crosses, 
and  then  again  get  seed  ftom  these  seedlings,  with  the 
same  precautions,  the  eiqperiment  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  even  tried.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  no 
differences  in  the  constitution  of  seedling  kidney-beans 
ever  appear,  for  an  account  has  been  published  how 
much  more  hardy  some  seedlings  appeared  to  be  than 
others. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  habit, 
use,  and  disuse,  have,  in  some  cases,  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  modification  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  structure  of  various  organs ;  but  that  the  effects 

of  use  and  disuse  have  often  been  largely  combined 
with,  and  sometimes  overmastered  by  the  natui*al  selec- 
tion of  innate  variations. 
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Correlation  of  Growth. — I  mean  by  this  expression 
that  the  whole  organisation  is  so  tied  together  during  its 
growth  and  deyelopmenty  that  when  slight  variaticHiB  in 
any  one  part  occiu;  and  are  aocmnnlated  through  natural 
selectian,  other  parts  become  modified.  This  is  a  very 
important  subject,  most  imperfectly  understood.  The 
most  obvious  case  is,  that  modifications  accumuluted 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  young  or  larva,  will,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded,  affect  the  structure  of  the  adult ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  malconformation  a£tecting 
the  early  embryo,  seriouaiy  affects  the  whole  organisa- 
tion of  the  adult.  The  several  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  homologous,  and  which,  at  an  early  embryonic  period, 
are  alike,  seem  liable  to  yary  in  an  allied  manner :  we 
•see  this  in  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  varying 
in  the  same  manner ;  in  the  front  and  hind  legs,  aud 
even  in  the  jaws  and  limbs,  varying  together,  for  the 
lower  jaw  is  believed  to  be  homologous  with  the  limbs. 
Tiiese  tendencies^  I  do  not  doubt,  may  be  mastered 
more  or  less  completely  by  natural  selection :  thus  a 
fiEunily  of  stags  once  existed  with  an  antler  only  on 
one  side ;  and  if  this  had  been  of  any  great  use  to  the 
breed,  it  might  probably  haye  been  rendered  permauent 
by  natural  selection. 

Homologous  parts,  as  has  been  remarked  by  some 
authors,  tend  to  cohere ;  this  is  often  seen  in  monstrous 
plants  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  union  of 
homologous  parts  in  normal  structures,  as  the  union  of 
the  petals  of  the  corolla  into  a  tube.  Hard  parts  seem 
to  affect  the  form  of  adjoining  soft  parts ;  it  is  belieyed 
by  some  authors  that  the  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis  in  birds  causes  the  remarkable  diversity  in  the 
shape  of  their  kidneys.  Others  believe  that  the  shape 
of  the  pelvis  in  the  human  mother  influences  by  pres- 
sure the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  child.   In  suakee^ 
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according  to  Sclilf'o:ol.  tlio  shape  of  the  body  and  the 
nianaer  of  swallowiug  determine  the  poeition  of  several 
of  the  most  important  yisoera. 

The  nature  of  the  bond  of  correlation  is  very  fre- 
quently quite  obscure.  If.  Is.  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire  has 
forcibly  remarked,  that  certain  malconformations  very 
frequently,  and  that  others  rarely  coexist,  without  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  n  ason.  \\'hat  can  be  more 
singular  than  the  relation  between  blue  eyes  and  deaf- 
ness in  cats,  and  the  tortoise-shell  eolour  with  the  female 
sex ;  the  feathered  feet  and  skin  between  the  outer  toes 
in.  pigeons,  and  the  presence  of  more  or  less  down  on  the 
young  birds  when  first  hatched,  with  the  future  colour  of 
their  plumage ;  or,  again,  the  relation  between  the  hair 
and  teeth  in  the  naked  Turkish  dog,  though  here  pro- 
bably homology  comes  into  play  ?  With  respect  to  this 
latter  case  of  correlation,  1  tliiiik  it  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental, that  if  we  pick  out  the  two  orders  of  mammalia 
which  are  most  abnormtil  in  their  dermal  covering,  viz. 
Cetacea  (whales)  and  Edentata  (armadilloes,  scaly  ant- 
eaters,  &c.),  that  these  are  likewise  the  most  abnormal 
in  their  teeth. 

I  know  of  no  case  better  adapted  to  sihow  the  im- 
portance of  the  laws  of  correlation  in  modifying  im- 
portant structures,  independently  of  utility  and,  there- 
fore, of  natural  selection,  than  that  of  the  dili'erence 
between  the  outer  and  inner  flowers  in  some  Compo- 
sitous  and  Umbelliferous  plants.  Every  one  knows  the 
difference  in  the  ray  and  central  florets  o^  for  instance, 
the  daisy,  and  this  difference  is  often  accompanied  with 
the  abortion  of  parts  of  the  flower.  But,  in  some  Com- 
positous  pbuits,  the  seeds  also  differ  in  shape  and  sculp- 
ture; and  even  the  ovary  itself,  with  its  accessory  parts, 
differs,  as  has  been  described  by  Cassiid.  These  differ- 
i^uces  have  been  attributed  by  some  authors  to  pressure^ 
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and  the  shnpe  of  tlie  seeds  in  the  ray-florets  in  some 
Compositae  countenances  this  idea  ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  corolla  of  the  UmbellifenB,  it  is  by  no  means,  as  Dr. 
Hooker  informs  me^  in  flpecies  with  the  densest  heads 
that  the  inner  and  onter  flowers  most  frequently  differ. 
It  might  haye  been  thought  that  the  development  of 
the  ray-petals  by  drawing  nourishment  irom  certain 
other  parts  of  the  flower  had  caused  their  alH)rtion  ;  but 
in  some  Corapositaj  there  is  a  diff'erence  in  the  seeds  of 
the  outer  and  inner  florets  without  any  diflerciice  in  the 
corolla.  Possibly  these  several  diflerences  may  be  cou- 
necte(d  with  some  difiference  in  the  flow  of  nutriment 
towards  the  central  and  external  flowers:  we  knoWy  at 
least,  that  in  irregular  flowers,  those  nearest  to  the  axis 
are  said  to  be  oftenest  subject  to  peloria,  and  become 
regular.  I  may  add,  as  an  instance  of  this,  and  «f  a 
striking  case  of  correlation,  tliat  I  liave  recently  o])served 
in  some  garden  pehirgouiunis,  that  the  central  flower  of 
the  truss  often  loses  the  j»atehes  of  darker  colour  in  tho 
two  upper  petals  ;  and  tliat  w  hen  this  occurs,  the  adhe- 
rent nectary  is  quite  aborted;  when  the  colour  is  absent 
from  only  one  of  the  two  upper  petals,  the  nectary  is 
only  mudi  shortened. 

M^th  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  corolla  of  the 
central  and  exterior  flow  ers  of  a  hv.nd  or  umbel,  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  sure  that  C.  C.  Sprengel's  idea  that  the 
ray-florets  serve  to  attract  insects,  whose  agency  is 
highly  advantageous  in  the  fertilisation  of  plants  of 
these  two  orders,  is  so  far-fetched,  as  it  may  at  first 
appear:  and  if  it  be  advantageous,  natural  selection 
may  have  come  into  play.  But  in  regard  to  the  differ* 
ences  both  in  the  internal  and  external  structure  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  not  always  correlated  with  any  differ- 
ences in  the  flowers,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can 
be  in  any  way  advantageous  to  the  plant ;  yet  in  the 
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Umbelliferse  these  differences  are  of  such  apparent  im* 
portance — the  seeds  being  in  some  cases,  aooording  to 
Tausob,  orthofipermoiis  in  the  exterior  flowers  and  oos- 
lo^rmous  in  the  central  flowers, — that  the  elder  De 
Oandolle  founded  his  main  divisions  d  the  order  on 
analogous  differences.  Hence  we  see  that  .modifica- 
tions of  stnieture,  viewed  by  systematists  as  of  liigh. 
value,  maybe  wliully  due  to  unknown  laws  of  correlated 
growth,  and  without  being,  as  £u:  as  we  can  see,  of  the 
slightest  service  to  the  species. 

We  may  often  &lsely  attribute  to  correlation  of 
growth  stroctures  which  are  common  to  whole  groups 
of  spedes,  and  which  in  truth  are  simply  due  to  in- 
heritance ;  for  an  ancient  i)rogenitor  may  hare  acquired 
through  natural  selection  some  one  modification  in  stmc- 
ture,  and,  after  thousands  of  generations,  some  other 
and  independent  modification ;  and  these  two  modifi- 
cations, having  been  transmitted  to  a  whole  group  of 
descendants  with  diyerse  habits,  would  naturally  be 
thought  to  be  correlated  in  some  necessary  manner. 
Ba,  again,  some  correlations,  occurring  throughout 
whole  orders,  are  aj^arently  due  to  the  manner  alone 
in  which  natural  selection  can  act.  For  instance,  Alph. 
de  Candolle  has  remarked  that  winged  seeds  are 
never  found  in  fruits  wliich  do  not  open  :  I  should  ex- 
plain the  rule  by  the  fact  that  seeds  could  not  gradually 
become  winged  through  natural  selection,  except  in  fruits 
which  opened ;  so  that  the  individual  plants  producing 
seeds  which  were  a  little  better  fitted  to  be  wafted  further, 
might  get  an  advantage  over  those  producing  seed  less 
fitted  for  dispersal ;  and  this  process  could  not  possibly 
go  on  in  fruit  which  did  not  open. 

The  elder  Geoffrey  and  Goethe  propounded,  at  about 
the  same  period,  their  law  of  compensation  or  bahuice- 
ment  of  growth ;  or,  as  Goethe  e2.pressed  it,  "  in  order 
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to  spend  on  one  Bido,  nature  is  forced  to  economise  on 
the  other  side."  I  thiuk  this  holds  true  to  a  certain  ez« 
tent  with  our  domestic  productions :  if  noniishment  flows 
to  one  part  or  oigan  in  excess,  it  rarely  flows,  at  least  in 
excess,  to  another  part ;  thus  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  cow 
to  give  much  milk  and  to  fatten  readily.  The  same  TSr 
rietiea  of  the  cabbage  do  not  yield  abundant  and  nutri- 
tious foliage  and  a  copious  supply  of  oil-bearing  seeds. 
When  the  seeds  in  our  fruits  become  atrophied,  tlie  fruit 
itself  gains  largely  in  size  and  quality.  In  our  poultry, 
a  large  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  diminished  oomb^  and  a  large  beard  by 
diminished  wattles.  With  species  in  a  state  of  nature 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  law  is  of  xmiTenttl 
application ;  but  many  good  observers,  more  especially 
botanists,  believe  in  its  truth.  I  will  not,  however,  here 
give  any  instances,  for  I  see  liardly  any  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  effects,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  part 
being  largely  d(  veloped  through  natural  selection  and 
another  and  adjoining  part  being  reduced  by  this  same 
process  or  by  disose^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
withdrawal  of  nutriment  from  one  part  owing  to  the 
excess  of  growth  in  another  and  adjoining  part. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  some  of  the  cases  of  compensation 
which  have  been  advanced,  and  likewise  some  other 
facts,  may  be  merged  under  a  more  general  principle, 
namely,  that  natural  selection  is  continually  tr}nng  to 
economise  in  every  part  of  the  organisation.  If  under 
chained  conditions  of  life  a  stmcture  before  useful  be- 
comes less  useful,  any  diminution,  howerer  slight,  in  its 
development,  will  be  seized  on  by  natural  selection,  for 
it  will  profit  the  individual  not  to  have  its  nutriment 
wasted  in  building  up  an  useless  structure.  I  can  thus 
only  understand  a  fact  with  which  I  was  much  struck 
when  examining  cirripedes,  and  of  which  many  other 
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instancos  could  be  privon  :  namely,  tliat  wIk'Ii  a  cirripede 
is  parasitic  witliiii  another  and  is  thus  protected,  it  loses 
more  or  less  completely  its  own  shell  or  carapace.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  male  Ibla,  and  in  a  trtily  extraordi- 
nary manner  with  the  Proteolepas :  for  the  carapace  in 
all  other  cirripedee  consists  of  the  three  higlily-important 
anterior  sep^ments  of  the  head  enormously  developed, 
and  furnished  M'ith  j:i;reat  nen^es  and  muscles ;  but  in 
the  parasitic  and  protected  Proteolepas,  the  whole  ante- 
rior part  of  the  head  is  reduced  to  the  merest  rudiment 
attadied  to  the  bases  of  the  prehensile  antennie.  Now 
the  saving  of  a  large  and  complex  structure,  when  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  Proteo- 
lepas, though  effected  by  slow  steps,  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  each  successive  individual  of  the  species ; 
for  in  the  struggle  for  life  to  which  every  animal  is  ex- 
posed, each  individual  Proteolepas  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  supporting  itself,  by  less  nutriment  being 
wasted  in  developing  a  structure  now  become  useless. 

Thus,  as  I  belieye,  natural  selection  will  always  sno- 
eeed  in  the  long  run  in  reducing  and  saving  every  part 
of  the  organisation,  as  soon  as  it  is  rendered  superfluous, 
without  by  any  means  causing  some  other  part  to  be 
largely  developed  in  a  corresponding  degree.  And,  con- 
versely, that  natural  selection  may  perfectly  well  suc- 
ceed in  largely  developing  any  organ,  without  requiring 
as  a  necessary  compensation  Ihe  reduction  of  some  ad- 
joining part 

It  seems  to  be  a  rule^  as  remarked  by  Is.  Geoflroy 
8t.  Hilaire,  both  in  varieties  and  in  species,  that  when 
any  part  or  organ  is  repeated  many  times  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  same  individual  (as  the  vortebra3  in  snakes, 
and  the  stamens  in  polyandrous  flowers)  tho^  number  is 
variable ;  whereas  the  number  of  the  same  part  or  organ, 
when  it  occuis  in  lesser  numbers^  is  constant.  The  same 
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author  and  some  botanists  have  further  remarked  that 
multiple  parts  are  also  very  liable  to  variation  in  struc- 
ture. Inasmuch  as  this  "  vegetative  repetition,"  to  use 
Prof.  Owen's  expression,  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  low  or- 
ganisationt  the  foregoing  remark  seems  connected  with 
the  very  general  opinion  of  naturalists,  tiiat  beings  low 
in  the  scale  of  nature  are  more  variable  than  those  which 
are  higher.  I  presume  that  lowness  in  this  case  means 
that  the  s(n'eral  parts  of  the  organisation  have  bwn  but 
little  specialised  for  particular  functions ;  and  as  long  as 
the  same  part  has  to  perform  diversified  work,  we  can 
perhaps  see  why  it  should  remain  variable^  that  is,  why 
natural  selection  should  have  preserved  or  rejected  each 
little  deviation  of  form  less  carefolly  than  when  the  part 
has  to  serve  for  one  special  purpose  alone.  In  the  same 
way  tiiat  a  knife  which  has  to  cat  all  sorts  of  things 
may  be  of  almost  any  shape ;  whilst  a  tool  for  some 
particular  object  had  better  bo  of  some  particular  shape. 
Natural  selection,  it  sliould  never  be  forgotten,  can  act 
on  each  part  of  each  being,  solely  through  and  for  its 
advantage. 

Budimentary  parts,  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
authors,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  are  apt  to  be  highly 
variable.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  general  subject 
of  rudimentary  and  aborted  organs ;  and  I  will  here  only 

add  that  their  variability  seems  to  be  owing  to  their 
uselessness,  and  therefore  to  natural  selection  having 
no  power  to  check  deviations  in  their  structure.  Thus 
rudimentary  parts  are  left  to  the  free  play  of  the 
various  laws  of  growth,  to  the  effects  of  long-oontinued 
disuse,  and  to  the  tendency  to  reversion. 

A  part  developed  m  my  speeiee  m  m  extraordinary 

degree  or  numner,  in  comparison  with  the  tame  part  m 
allied  species,  tends  to  be  highly  variable, — Several  years 
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ago  T  was  much  struck  with  a  romark,  noarly  to  the 
above  eftV'ct,  published  by  Mr.  AVaterliouse.  I  infer 
also  from  an  observation  made  by  Professor  Owen,  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  onrang-outang, 
that  he  has  come  to  a  nearly  gimilar  condusion.  It  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  conyinoe  any  one  of  the  troth  of 
this  proposition  without  giving  the  long  array  of  facts 
which  I  have  collected,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be 
Iiere  introduced.  I  can  only  state  my  conviction  that  it  is 
a  rule  of  hi«^li  generality.  I  am  aware  of  several  causes 
of  error,  but  1  hope  that  I  have  made  due  allowance  for 
them.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  rule  bv  no 
means  applies  to  any  part,  howcTcr  imnsoally  developed, 
unless  it  be  unusually  developed  in  comparison  with 
the  same  part  in  closely  allied  species.  Thas,  the  bat's 
wing  is  a  most  abnormal  stnu^ure  in  the  class  mam- 
malia ;  but  the  rule  would  not  here  apply,  because  there 
is  a  whole  group  of  bats  having  wings ;  it  would  apply 
only  if  some  one  species  of  hid  had  its  wings  developed 
in  some  remarkable  manner  in  comparison  with  the 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  rule  applies  very 
strongly  in  the  case  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  when 
displayed  in  any  unusual  manner.  The  term,  secondary 
sexual  characters,  used  by  Hunter,  applies  to  characters 
-which  are  attached  to  one  sex,  but  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  The  rule  ap- 
plies to  males  and  females ;  but  as  females  more  rarely 
offer  remarkable  secondary  sexual  characters,  it  applies 
more  rarely  to  them.  The  rule  being  so  plainly  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  may  be 
due  to  the  great  varialnlity  <k  these  characters,  whether 
or  not  displayed  in  any  unusual  manner— of  which  fact 
I  think  there  can  be  litde  doubt.  But  that  our  role  is 
not  confined  to  secondary  sexual  characters  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  hermaphrodite  cirripedes;  and 
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I  may  here  add,  that  I  particularly  attended  to  Mr. 
Wateffhonse's  remark,  whilst  myestigating  this  Order, 
and  I  am  fully  conTinoed  that  the  rule  almost  iiiTari- 
ably  holds  good  witii  drripedes.  I  shall,  in  my  fature 

work,  give  a  list  of  the  more  remarkable  cases ;  I  will 
here  only  briefly  give  one,  as  it  illustrates  the  rule  in 
its  largest  application.  The  opercular  valves  of  sessile 
cirripedes  (rock  barnacles)  are,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  very  important,  structures,  and  they  differ  ex- 
'  tremely  Uttle  even  in  different  genera;  but  in  the 
several  spedes  of  one  genus,  'PyrgtmnA,  these  yalves 
present  a  marreUons  amount  of  dlTersification;  the 
homologous  valves  in  Hie  different  species  being  some- 
times wholly  unlike  in  shape  ;  and  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  the  individuals  of  several  of  the  species  is 
80  p^reat,  that  it  is  uo  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
varieties  differ  more  from  each  other  in  the  characters 
of  these  important  valves  than  do  other  species  of  dis- 
tinct genera. 

As  birds  within  the  same  country  vary  in  a  remark- 
ably small  degree,  I  have  particularly  attended  to  them, 
and  the  rule  seems  to  me  certainly  to  hold  good  in  this 
class.  I  cannot  make  out  that  it  applies  to  plants,  and 
this  would  seriously  have  shaken  my  belief  in  its  truth, 
had  not  the  great  variability  in  plants  made  it  i)arti- 
cularly  difficult  to  compare  their  relative  degrees  of 
variability. 

When  we  see  any  part  or  organ  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  or  manner  in  any  species,  the  fiur 
presumption  is  that  it  is  of  high  importance  to  that 

species ;  nevertheless  the  part  in  this  case  is  eminently 
liable  to  variation.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  On  the 
view  that  each  species  has  been  independently  created, 
with  all  its  parts  as  we  now  see  them,  I  can  see  no 
explanation.  But  on  the  view  that  groups  of  species 
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have  descended  from  other  species,  and  have  been  mo- 
dified through  natural  selection,  I  think  we  can  obtain 
some  light.  In  our  domestic  animals,  if  any  part,  or 
the  whole  animal,  be  neglected  and  no  selection  be  ap- 
plied, that  part  (for  instance,  the  oomb  in  the  Dorkiiig 
fowl)  or  the  whole  breed  will  cease  to  ihave  a  nearly 
nniform  character.  The  breed  will  then  be  said  to  have 
degenerated.  In  mdimentary  organs,  and  in  those 
which  have  been  but  little  specialised  for  any  particular 
purpose,  and  perhaps  in  polymorphic  groups,  we  see  a 
nearly  paralli4  natural  case ;  for  in  such  cases  natural 
selection  either  has  not  or  cannot  come  into  full  play, 
and  thus  the  organization  is  left  in  a  fluctuating  condi- 
tion. But  what  here  more  especially  concerns  ns  i% 
that  in  onr  domestic  animals  those  points,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  undergoing  rapid  change  by  continued 
selection,  are  also  eminently  liable  to  variation.  Look 
at  the  breeds  of  the  pigeon ;  see  what  a  prodigious 
amount  of  difference  there  is  in  the  beak  of  the  differ- 
ent tumblers,  in  the  beak  and  wattle  of  the  different 
caniersy  in  the  carriage  and  tail  of  our  fantails, 
these  being  the  points  now  mainly  attended  to  by  Eng- 
lish fanciers.  £Yen  in  the  sub-breeds,  as  in  the  short- 
&ced  tumblesrs,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  breed  them 
nearly  to  perfection,  and  frequentiy  indiyiduals  are  bom 
w^liich  depart  widely  from  the  standard.  There  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  to  reversion  to  a  less 
modified  state,  as  well  as  an  innate  tendency  to  further 
yariability  of  all  kinds,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  steady  selection  to  keep  the  breed  true.  In 
the  long  run  selection  gains  the  day,  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  faSi  so  far  as  to  breed  a  bird  as  coarse  as  a 
common  tumbler  from  a  good  short-faced  strain.  But 
as  long  as  selection  is  rapidly  going  on,  there  may 
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always  be  expected  to  be  muoh  yaiiability  in  the  stnic* 
tnie  undargoing  modificatioii.  It  further  deserves 
notice  that  these  Taziable  chamcteri^  produced  by 
man's  selection,  sometimes  become  attached,  from 

causes  quite  unknown  to  us,  more  to  one  sex  than  to 
the  other,  generally  to  the  male  sex,  as  with  the  wattle 
of  carriers  and  the  enlarged  crop  of  pouters. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  niituro.  When  a  part  has  been 
developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  any  one 
epedee^  compared  with  the  other  speeies  of  the  same 
genus,  we  may  conclude  that  this  part  has  imdergone 
an  extiaordinary  amount  of  modification  since  the 
period  when  the  species  brai^ched  off  from  the  common 
progenitor  of  the  genus.  This  period  will  st^ldom  be 
remote  in  any  extreme  degree,  as  species  very  rarely 
endure  for  more  than  one  geological  period.  An  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  modification  inijdies  an  unusually 
large  and  long-continued  amount  of  variability,  which 
has  continually  been  acoomnlated  by  natural  selection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  itpecies.  But  as  the  variability  of 
the  extraordinarily  developed  part  or  organ  has  been  so 
great  and  long-continued  within  a  period  not  exces- 
sively remote,  we  might,  as  a  general  rule,  expect  still 
to  find  more  variability  in  such  parts  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  organisation  which  have  remained  for  a  much 
longer  period  nearly  constant.  And  this,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  case.  That  the  struggle  between  natural 
selection  on  the  one  hand»  aud  the  tendency  to  rever- 
sion and  variability  on  the  other  hand,  will  in  the 
eourse  of  time  cease ;  and  that  the  most  abnormally 
developed  organs  may  be  made  constant,  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Hence  when  an  organ,  liowever  ab- 
normal it  may  be,  has  been  transmitted  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  condition  to  many  modified  descend- 
ants, as  in  the  case  of  the  wing  of  the  bat,  it  must 
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haye  eziated,  according'  to  my  theory,  for  an  immflnfle 
period  in  nearly  the  same  state;  and  thus  it  oomes  to 
be  no  more  variable  than  any  other  stmctnre.  It  is 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  modification  has  been 

comparatively  recent  and  extraordinarily  great  that  we 
ought  to  find  the  generative  variability j  as  it  may  be 
called,  still  present  in  a  high  degree.  For  in  this  case 
the  variability  will  seldom  as  yet  have  been  fixed  by 
the  continued  selection  of  the  individuals  varying  in 
the  required  manner  and  degree^  and  by  the  continQed 
rejection  of  those  tending  to  revert  to  a  £>imer  and  less 
modified  oonditian. 

The  principle  included  in  these  remarks  may  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  notorious  that  specific  characters  are  more 
variable  than  generic.  To  explain  by  a  simple  example 
what  is  meant.  If  some  species  in  a  large  genus  of 
plants  had  bine  flowers  and  some  had  red,  the  colour 
would  be  only  a  specific  character,  and  no  one  would  be 
sniprisedat  one  of  the  bine  fipedes  varying  into  red,  or 
conTersely ;  but  if  all  the  qiecies  had  bine  flowers,  the 
colour  would  become  a  generic  character,  and  its  variaF 
tion  would  be  a  more  unusual  circumstance.  I  have 
chosen  this  example  because  an  explanation  is  not  in 
this  case  applicable,  which  most  naturalists  would  ad- 
vance, nam^y,  that  specifiyc  characters  are  more  variable 
than  generic,  because  they  are  taken  flrom  parts  of  less 
physiological  importance  than  those  commonly  used  for 
claiiasing  genera.  I  believe  this  explanation  is  partly, 
yet  only  indirectly,  true ;  I  shall,  however,  have  to  re- 
turn to  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Claissification.  It 
would  be  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  above  statement,  that  specific  characters  are 
more  vaiiable  than  generic;  but  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  in  works  on  natural  history,  that  when  an  au- 
thor has  remarked  with  surprise  that  some  im^portant 
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organ  or  part,  wliich  is  generally  very  constant  throui^h- 
out  large  groups  of  species,  has  differed  considerabh'  in 
closely-allied  species,  that  it  has,  also,  been  variable  in 
the  individuals  of  some  of  the  spedes.  And  this  fact 
shows  that  a  character,  which  is  generally  of  generic 
valuer  when  it  sinks  in  valiie  and  becomes  only  of  spe- 
cific Talae,  often  becomes  TariaUe,  though  its  physiolo- 
gical importance  may  ronain  the  same.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  applies  to  monstrosities:  at  least  Is. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
the  more  an  organ  normally  differs  in  the  different 
species  of  the  same  groups  the  more  subject  it  is  to 
individual  anomalies. 

On  the  ordinary  yiew  of  each  species  having  been 
independently  ereated,  why  should  that  part  of  the 
ehmctim,  which  differs  from  the  same  pert  in  other 
independently-created  species  of  the  same  genus,  be 
more  variable  than  those  parts  which  are  closely  alike 
in  the  several  species  ?  I  do  not  see  that  any  explana- 
tion can  be  given.  But  on  the  view  of  species  being 
only  strongly  marked  and  fixed  varieties,  we  might 
sui^y  eiqpectto  find  them  still  often  ocmtinuing  to  vary 
in  those  parts  of  their  stmctoie  which  haye  varied 
within  a  moderately  recent  period,  and  whidi  have  thus 
'Come  to  differ.  Or  to  state  the  case  in  another  man- 
ner:— the  points  in  which  all  the  species  of  a  genus 
resemble  each  other,  and  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
species  of  some  other  genus,  are  called  generic  charao- 
ters ;  and  these  chaxacteis  in  common  I  attribute  to  in- 
heritance from  a  common  progenitor,  for  it  can  rarely 
have  happened  that  natural  selection  will  haye  modified 
seyeral  species,  fitted  to  more  or  less  widely-different 
habits,  in  exactly  the  same  manner:  and  as  these  so- 
called  generic  characters  have  been  inherited  from  a 
remote  period,  since  that  period  when  the  species  first 
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bittndied  off  from  their  common  progenitor,  and  sabfle- 

quently  have  not  varied  or  come  to  differ  in  any  degree, 
or  only  in  a  sli^flit  de^ip-ee,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
should  vary  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
points  in  which  species  differ  from  other  species  of  the 
same  genna,  are  called  specific  characters;  and  as  these 
specific  characters  have  varied  and  come  to  differ  within 
the  period  of  the  branching  off  of  the  spedes  from  a 
common  progenitor,  it  is  probable  that  tiiey  should  still 
often  be  in  some  degree  variable, — at  least  more  vari- 
able than  those  parts  of  the  organization  which  have 
for  a  very  long  period  remained  constant 

In  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  I  will  make 
only  two  other  remarks*  I  think  it  will  be  admitted, 
withont  my  entering  on  details,  that  secondary  sexual 
characters  are  very  Tariable;  I  think  it  also  will  be 
admitted  that  species  of  the  same  gioap  differ  from 
each  other  more  widely  in  their  seomidary  sexnal  cha- 
racters, than  in  other  parts  of  their  orgiuiisation ;  com- 
jmre,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
males  of  gallinaceous  birds,  in  which  secondary  sexual 
characters  are  strongly  displayed,  with  the  amoimt  of 
difference  between  their  females ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  will  be  granted.  The  caaae  of  the  original 
variability  of  secondary  sexnal  characters  is  not  mani- 
fest; but  we  can  see  why  these  characters  shoold  not 
hare  been  rendered  as  constant  and  uniform  as  other 
parts  of  the  organisation ;  for  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters have  been  accumulated  by  sexual  selection,  which 
is  less  rigid  in  its  action  than  ordinary  selection,  as  it 
does  not  entail  death,  but  only  gives  fewer  o£fopring  to 
the  less  favoured  males.  Whatever  the  caose  may  be 
of  the  variability  of  secondary  sexnal  characters,  as 
they  are  highly  variable^  sexnal  selection  will  have  had 
a  wide  scope  ht  aetiony.and  may  thns  readily  have  sao- 
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ceeded  in  giving  to  the  species  of  the  same  group  a 
greater  amount  of  difference  in  their  sexual  characters, 
than  in  other  parts  of  their  structure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  the  secoudarj  sexual 
differences  between  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species 
ate  generally  displayed  in  the  yeiy  same  parts  of  the 
organisation  in  which  the  diffeient  species  of  the  same 
genus  differ  from  each  other.   Of  this  fact  T  will  give 
in  illustration  two  instances,  the  first  which  happen  to 
stand  on  my  list ;  and  as  the  differences  in  these  cases 
are  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  the  relation  can  hardly  be 
acoidentaL   The  same  number  of  joints  in  the  taisi  is  a 
character  generally  common  to  very  large  gxonps  of 
beetles,  but  in  the  Engidse^  as  Westwood  has  remarked, 
the  nmnber  varies  greatly ;  and  the  number  likewise 
differs  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  fipecies:  again  in 
ftwsorial  hymenoptera,  the  manner  of  neuration  of  the 
wings  is  a  character  of  the  highest  importance,  because 
common  to  large  groups;  but  in  certain  genera  the 
neuration  differs  in  the  different  species,  and  hkewise 
in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species.   Mr.  Lubbock  has 
recently  remarked,  that  several  minute  crustaceans  offer 
excellent  illnstiations  of  this  law.    ^In  Fontella,  for 
instance,  the  sexual  diaiacters  are  afforded  mainly  by 
the  anterior  antenn»  and  by  the  fifth  pair  of  legs :  the 
specific  differences  also  are  principally  given  by  these 
organs."  This  relation  has  a  clear  meaning  on  my  view 
of  the  subject;  I  look  at  all  the  species  of  the  same 
.genus  as  having  as  certainly  descended  from  the  same 
progenitor,  as  have  the  two  sexes  of  any  one  of  the  spe- 
cies.  Consequently  whatever  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  common  progenitor,  or  of  its  early  descendants, 
became  variable ;  variations  of  this  part  wonld,  it  is 
highly  probable,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  natural  and 
sexual  selection,  in  order  to  fit  the  several  spedes  to 
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their  seTeral  places  in  iSbe  economy  of  natniey  and  Iike> 
wise  to  fit  tbe  two  sezes  of  the  same  species  to  each 

other,  or  to  lit  the  males  and  females  to  different  habits 
of  life,  or  the  males  to  struggle  with  other  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  females. 

Finally,  then,  I  conclade  that  the  greater  variability 
of  specific  characters,  or  those  which  distinguish  species 
from  species^  than  of  generic  chazacters,  or  those  which 
the  species  possess  in  common ; — ^that  the  frequent  ex- 
treme Yaxialnlity  of  any  part  which  is  derelqied  in  a 
species  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  comparison  with 
the  same  part  in  its  congeners ;  and  the  slight  degree 
of  variability  in  a  part,  however  extraordinarily  it  may 
be  developed,  if  it  be  common  to  a  whole  group  of  spe- 
cies;— ^that  the  great  variability  of  secondary  sexual 
characters,  and  the  great  amomit  of  difference  in  these 
same  characters  between  closely  allied  species; — ^£hat 
secondary  sexaal  and  ordinary  specific  differences  are 
generally  displayed  in  the  same  parts  of  the  organisa* 
tion, — are  all  principles  closely  connected  together.  All 
being  mainly  due  to  the  species  of  the  same  group  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  common  progenitor,  from  whom 
they  have  inherited  much  in  common^ — ^to  parts  which 
haye  recently  and  largely  varied  being  more  likely  still 
to  go  on  varying  than  parts  which  have  loi^  been  inhe* 
rited  and  have  not  Taried» — to  natural  selection  having 
more  or  less  completely,  according  to  <he  lapse  of  time, 
overmastered  the  tendency  to  reversion  and  to  further 
variability, — to  sexual  selection  being  less  rigid  than 
ordinary  selection, — and  to  variations  in  the  same  parts 
having  been  accumulated  by  natural  and  sexual  selec- 
tion, and  having  been  thus  adapted  for  secondary  sexual, 
and  for  ordinary  spedfio  purposes. 

.  JHitmct  tp€<tie9  prueni  ffwdoffcm  variaium ;  and  a 
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variety  of  one  species  aften  ammes  some  of  the  eharoieten 
of  an  aUied  ^seeies,  or  reoerU  to  some  of  tAe  eharaeters  of. 
on  wly  proffemtor.-^ThiBBe  propodtioiis  will  be  most 
leadily  understood  by  looking  to  our  domestic  races. 
The  most  distinct  breeds  of  pigeons,  in  countries  most 
-widely  apart,  present  sub- varieties  with  reversed  feathers 
on  the  head  and  feathers  on  the  feet, — characters  not 
possessed  by  the  aboriginal  rock-pigeon ;  these  then  are 
analogous  Tadations  in  two  or  more  distinct  races.  The 
frequent  presence  of  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  tail-featiien 
in  the  pouter,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation  repre- 
senting the  normal  structure  of  another  raee^  the  fim- 
taH  I  presume  that  no  one  will  doubt  that  all  such 
analogous  variations  are  due  to  the  several  races  of  the 
pigeon  having  inherited  from  a  common  parent  the 
same  constitution  and  tendency  to  variation,  when 
acted  on  by  similar  unknown  influences.  In  the  vege- 
table kingdom  we  have  a  case  of  analogous  variation,  in 
the  enlarged  stems,  or  roots  as  commonly  called,  of  the 
Swedish  tomip  and  Buta  baga»  plants  wUch  severs} 
botanists  rank  as  varieties  produced  by  cultivation  fiiom 
a  common  parent :  if  this  be  not  so,  ^e  case  will  then 
be  one  of  analogous  variation  in  two  so-called  distinct 
species ;  and  to  these  a  third  may  be  added,  namely, 
the  common  turnip.  According  to  the  ordinary  view 
of  each  species  having  been  independently  created,  we 
should  have  to  attribute  this  similarity  in  the  enlarged 
stems  of  these  three  plants,  not  to  the  vera  causa  of 
community  of  descent^  and  a  consequent  tendemr^  to 
vary  in  a  like  manner,  but  to  three  separate  yel  closely 
related  acts  of  creation. 

With  pigeons,  however,  we  have  another  case,  namely, 
the  occasional  appearance  in  all  the  breeds,  of  slaty- 
blue  birds  with  two  black  bars  on  the  wings,  a  white 
croup,  a  bar  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  the  outer 
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£BAther8  externally  edged  near  their  bases  with  white. 
As  ail  these  marks  are  charsotensticof  the  parent  rock* 
pigeoiiy  I  presnme  that  no  one  will  doubt  that  this  is  a 
case  of  rereision,  and  not  of  a  new  yet  analogous  Taria- 
tion  appearing  in  the  seyeral  breeds.  We  may,  I  think, 
confidently  come  to  this  conclusion,  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  those  coloured  marks  are  eminently  liable  to  ap- 
pear in  the  crossed  ofifspring  of  two  distinct  and  differ- 
ently coloured  breeds ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  nothing 
in  the  external  conditions  of  life  to  cause  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  slftty-blnei  with  the  seveial  marks,  beyond 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  mere  act  of  crossing  on  the  laws  of 
Inheritance. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  very  surprising  fact  that  characters 
should  reappear  after  having  been  lost  for  many,  perhaps 
for  hundreds  of  generations.  But  when  a  breed  has 
been  crossed  only  once  by  some  other  breed,  the  offspring 
occasionally  show  a  tendency  to  revert  in  character  to 
the  foreign  breed  for  many  generations-^-^me  say,  for 
a  doaen  or  eren  a  score  of  generations.  After  twelve 
generatuA%  the  proportion  of  blood,  to  nse  a  common 
expression,  of  any  one  ancestor,  is  only  1  in  2048 ;  and 
yet,  as  we  see,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  tendency 
to  reversion  is  retained  by  this  very  small  proportion  of 
foreip^i  blood.  In  a  breed  which  has  not  been  crossed, 
but  in  which  bath  parents  have  lost  some  character 
which  their  progenitor  possessed,  the  tendency,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  to  reproduce  llie  lost  character  might 
be,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  f<v  all  that  we  can  see 
to  the  ocmtniry,  transmitted  for  almost  any  number  of 
generations.  When  a  character  which  has  been  lost  in 
a  breed,  reappears  after  a  great  number  of  generations, 
the  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  not  that  the  offspring  sud- 
denly takes  after  an  ancestor  some  hundred  generations 
distant,  but  that  in  each  successire  generation  there  has 
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been  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the  character  in  question^ 
which  at  hi8t»  under  nnknown  &Yoiuable  condition^ 
gains  an  asceiidaney*  For  instance,  it  is  probable  that 
in  each  generation  of  the  barb-pigeon,  which  produces 

most  rarely  a  blue  and  black-barred  bird,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  each  generation  in  the  plumage  to 
assume  this  colour.  This  view  is  hypothetical,  but  could 
be  supported  by  some  facts ;  and  I  can  see  no  more 
abstract  improbability  in  a  tendency  to  produce  any  cha- 
racter being  inherited  for  an  endless  number  of  genera^ 
tioQfl^  than  in  quite  useless  or  rudimentary  organs  being, 
as  we  all  know  them  to  be,  thus  inherited*  Indeed,  we 
may  sometimes  observe  a  mere  tendency  to  produce  a 
rudiment  inherited  :  for  instance,  in  the  common  snap* 
dragon  (Antirrhinum)  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen  so 
often  appears,  that  this  plant  must  have  an  inherited 
tendency  to  produce  it. 

As  all  the  species  of  the  some  genus  are  supposed,  on 
my  theory,  to  have  descended  from  a  common  parent, 
it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  occasionally  vary 
in  an  analogous  manner ;  so  that  a  variety  of  one  species 
would  resemble  in  some  of  its  characters  another  species  ; 
this  other  speeie|  being  on  my  view  only  a  well-marked 
and  permanent  variety.  But  characters  thus  gained 
would  probably  be  of  an  unimportant  nature,  for  the 
presence  of  all  important  characters  will  be  govemed 
by  natural  selection,  in  accotdance  widi  the  diyeise 
habits  of  the  spedeB^  and  will  not  be  left  to  the  mutual 
action  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  a  similar  in^ 
herited  constitution.  It  might  further  be  expected 
that  the  species  of  the  same  genus  would  occasionally 
exliibit  reversions  to  lost  ancestral  characters.  As,  hoW" 
ever,  we  never  know  the  exact  character  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  a  group,  we  could  not  distinguish  these  two 
cases :  ii^  for  instance,  we  did  not  know  that  Ae  iock» 
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pipreon  was  not  feather-footed  or  tum-orowned,  we  could 
not  have  told,  whether  these  characters  in  our  domestic 
breeds  were  reversions  or  only  analogous  vaiiatioDB ;  but 
we  might  have  infeired  that  the  blueness  was  a  case  of 
revefaioiiy  from  the  number  of  the  markings^  whidi  are 
correlated  with  the  blue  Hat,  and  which  it  does  .not  ap- 
pear probable  wotdd  all  appear  together  from  simple 
variation.  More  especially  we  might  have  inferred  this, 
from  the  blue  colour  and  marks  so  often  appearing 
when  distinct  breeds  of  diverse  colours  are  crossed. 
Hence,  though  under  nature  it  must  generally  be  left 
doubtful,  what  cases  are  reversions  to  an  anciently  ex- 
isting character,  and  what  are  new  but  analogous  varia- 
tions, yet  we  ought,  on  my  theory,  sometimes  to  find 
the  varying  offspring  of  a  species  assuming  characters 
(either  from  reversion  or  from  analogous  variation) 
which  already  occur  in  some  other  members  of  the  same 
group.    And  this  undoubtedly  is  the  case  in  nature. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  in  recognising  a 
variable  species  in  our  i^stematic  works,  is  due  to  its 
varieties  mocking,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus.  A  considerable  catalogue,  alao^ 
could  be  given  of  forms  intermediate  between  two  other 
forms,  which  themselves  must  be  doubtfrdly  ranked  as 
either  varieties  or  species ;  and  this  shows,  unless  all 
these  forms  be  considered  as  independently  created 
species,  that  the  one  in  varying  has  assumed  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  oilier,  so  as  to  produce  the  inter- 
mediate form.  But  the  best  evidence  is  afforded  by 
parts  or  organs  of  an  important  and  uniform  nature 
occasionally  varying  so  as  to  acquire;,  in  some  degree^ 
the  character  of  the  same  part  or  organ  in  an  allied 
species.  I  have  collected  a  long  list  of  such  cases ;  but 
here,  as  before,  I  lie  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
not  being  able  to  ^ve  them,   I  can  only  repeat  that 
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such  cases  certaiidy  do  occur,  and  seem  to  me  very 
lemarkable. 

I  will,  however,  give  due  conoiui  and  complex  case^ 
not  indeed  as  affecting  any  important  character,  but 
fiom  oocmring  in  seyeral  flpecies  of  the  same  geuus, 
partly  nnder  domestication  and  partly  under  nature. 
It  is  a  case  apparently  of  reversion.  The  ass  not  rarely 
has  very  distinct  transverse  bars  on  its  legs,  like  those 
on  tlie  legs  of  the  zebra  :  it  has  been  asserted  that  these 
are  plainest  in  the  foal,  and  from  inquiries  which  I  have 
made,  I  beUeve  this  to  be  true.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted tbat  the  stripe  on  each  shoulder  is  sometimes 
double.  The  shoulder-stripe  is  certainly  very  variable 
in  length  and  outline.  A  white  ass,  but  not  an  albino, 
has  been  described  without  either  spinal  or  shoulder 
stripe  ;  and  these  stripes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  or 
actually  quite  lost,  in  dark-coloured  asses.  The  koulan 
of  Pallas  is  said  to  have  been  seen  with  a  double  shoulder- 
stripe..  The  hemionus  has  no  shoulder-stripe;  but  traces 
of  it»  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blyth  and  others,  occasionally 
appear :  and  I  have  been  informed  by  Colonel  Poole 
that  the  fbals  of  this  species  are  generally  striped  on 
the  legs,  and  faintly  on  the  shoulder.  The  quagga, 
thougli  so  plainly  barred  like  a  zebra  over  the  body,  is 
without  bars  on  the  legs  ;  but  Dr.  Gray  has  figured  one 
specimen  with  very  distinct  zebra-like  bars  on  the 
hocks. 

With  respect  to  the  horse,  I  have  collected  cases  in 
England  of  the  epinal  stripe  in  horses  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct breed%  and  of  aU  colours ;  transverse  bars  on  the 
legs  are  not  rare  in  duns,  mouse-duns,  and  in  one 

instance  in  a  chestnut :  a  faint  shoulder-stripe  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  duns,  and  I  have  seen  a  trace  in  a 
bay  liorso.  My  son  made  a  careful  examination  and 
sketch  for  me  of  a  dun  Belgian  cart-hoise  with  a  double 
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stripe  on  each  shoulder  and  with  leg-stripes;  I  bare 
myself  seen  a  don  Deyonshire  pony,  and  a  small  don 
Weldi  pony  has  been  caieMly  described  to  me,  both 
with  three  parallel  stripes  on  eabh  shoulder. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  India  the  Kattywar  breed 
of  horses  is  so  generally  striped,  tliat,  as  I  hear  from 
Colonel  Poole,  who  examined  the  breed  for  the  Indian 
GoTemment,  a  horse  without  stripes  is  not  considered  as 
pnrely-bred.  The  spine  is  always  striped  ;  the  legs  are 
generally  barred ;  and  the  shonlder-stripe^  which  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  treble,  is  common ;  the  side 
of  the  fiioe,  moreover^  is  sometimes  striped.  The  stripes 
are  often  plainest  in  the  fbal;  and  sometimes  qnite 
disappear  in  old  horses.  Colonel  Poole  has  seen  both  gray 
and  bay  Kattywar  horses  striped  when  first  foaled.  I 
have,  also,  reason  to  suspect,  from  information  given 
me  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Edwards,  that  with  the  English  race- 
horse the  spined  stripe  ia  much  commoner  in  the  foal 
than  in  the  full-grown  animal  Without  here  eotering 
on  further  details,  I  may  state  that  I  haye  collected  cases 
of  leg  and  shoulder  stripes  in  horses  of  yeiy  different 
breeds,  in  yarious  countries  from  Britain  to  Eastern 
China ;  and  from  Norway  in  the  north  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago  in  the  south.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
these  stripes  occur  far  oftenest  in  duns  and  moiise-duns ; 
by  the  term  dun  a  large  range  of  colour  is  included^ 
firom  one  between  brown  and  black  to  a  dose  approadi 
lb  cream  colour. 

I  am  aware  that  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has 
written  on  this  subject,  belieyes  that  the  seyeral  breeds 
of  the  horse  have  descended  from  several  aboriginal 
species — one  of  wliich,  the  dun,  was  striped ;  and  that 
the  above-described  appearances  are  all  due  to  ancient 
crosses  with  the  dun  stock.  But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  theory,  and  should  be  loth  to  apply  it  to  breeds 
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80  distinct  as  the  heavy  Belgian  cart-horse,  Welch  poniei^ 
oob%  the  lanky  Kattywar  laoe^       inhabiting  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Now  let  US  torn  to  the  effects  of  crossmg  the  seyeral 

species  of  the  horse-genus.  BoUin  asserts,  that  the 
common  mule  from  the  ass  and  liorse  is  particularly  apt 
to  have  bars  on  its  legs :  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States  about  nine  out  of  ten 
moles  have  striped  legs.  I  once  saw  a  mule  with  its 
legs  so  much  striped  that  any  one  would  at  first  have 
thought  that  it  most  have  been  the  product  of  a  siebra ; 
and  Mr.  W.  0»  Martin,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the 
horse,  has  given  a  figure  of  a  similar  mole.  In  four 
coloured  drawings,  which  I  have  seen,  of  hybrids  be- 
tween the  asR  and  zebra,  the  legs  were  much  more  plainly 
barred  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  in  one  of  them 
there  was  a  double  should er-stripa  In  Lord  Morton's 
famous  hybrid  from  a  chestnut  mare  and  male  quagga, 
the  hybrid,  and  even  the  pure  offspring  sobsequenlAy 
ptodoced  from  the  mare  by  a  black  Arabian  sire^  were 
much  more  plainly  barred  across  the  legs  than  is  even 
the  pure  quagga.  Lastly,  and  this  is  another  most 
remarkable  case,  a  hybrid  has  been  figured  by  Dr. 
Gray  (and  lie  informs  me  that  he  know'S  of  a  second 
case)  from  the  ass  and  the  lu  raionus ;  and  this  hybrid, 
though  the  ass  seldom  has  stripes  on  his  legs  and  the 
hemionos  has  none  and  has  not  even  a  shoulder-stripe, 
neYertheless  had  all  four  legs  barred,  and  had  three 
«hort  shooldeMrtripes,  like  those  on  the  dun  Devonshire 
and  Welch  ponies,  and  even  had  some  zebra-like  stripes 
on  the  sides  of  its  face.  With  resj^ect  to  this  last 
fact,  I  was  so  convinced  that  not  even  a  stripe  of  colour 
appears  from  what  would  commonly  be  called  an  acei- 
dent,  that  I  was  led  solely  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
&cerstiipee  on  this  hybrid  ^m  the  ass  and  hemionusto 
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ask  Colonel  Poole  whether  guch  &co-stripes  ever  occur 
in  the  eminently  striped  Kattywar  breed  of  horses^  and 
ma,  as  we  haye  seen,  answered  in  the  affinnatire. 

Whatnowaie  wetosaytotheseseTeial  £GU5ts?  We 
see  several  very  distinct  species  of  the  horse-genns 
becoming,  by  simple  variation,  striped  on  the  legs  like 
a  zebra,  or  striped  on  the  shoulders  like  an  ass.  In  the 
horse  we  see  this  tendency  strong  whenever  a  dun  tint 
appears — a  tint  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  general 
colouring  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The 
appearance  ci  the  stripes  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
change  of  form  or  by  any  other  new  character*  We  see 
tiiis  tenden^^  to  become  striped  most  strongly  displayed 
in  hybrids  from  between  several  of  the  most  distinct 
species.  Now  observe  the  case  of  the  several  breeds  of 
pigeons :  they  are  descended  from  a  pigeon  (including 
two  or  three  sub-species  or  geographical  races)  of  a 
bluish  colour,  with  certain  bars  and  other  marks ;  and 
when  any  breed  assumes  by  simple  variation  a  bluish 
tinl^  these  bars  and  other  marks  invariably  reappear ; 
but  without  any  other  diange  of  form  or  chanMiter. 
When  the  oldest  and  truest  breeds  of  various  colours 
are  crossed,  we  see  a  strong  tendency  for  the  blue  tint 
and  bars  and  marks  to  reappear  in  the  mongrels.  I 
have  stated  that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  to  account 
for  the  reappearance  of  very  ancient  characters,  is — 
that  there  is  a  tendmcy  in  the  young  of  each  successive 
generation  tojproduoe  the  long-lost  chaxacter,  and  that 
this  tendency,  from  unknown  causes,  sometimes  prevails. 
And  we  have  just  seen  that  in  several  species  of  the 
horse-genus  the  stripes  are  either  plainer  or  appear 
more  commonly  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  Call  the 
breeds  of  pigeons,  some  of  Avhich  have  bred  true  for 
centuries,  species ;  and  how  exactly  parallel  is  the  case 
with  that  of  the  species  of  the  horse-genus  1  For  myself. 
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I  'ventme  confidently  to  look  back  thonsaBds  on  tiion- 

sands  of  generations,  and  I  see  an  animal  striped  like  a 
zebra,  but  perhaps  otherwise  very  differently  constructed, 
the  common  parent  of  our  domestic  horse,  whether  or 
not  it  be  descended  from  one  or  more  wild  stocks^  of  the 
ass,  the  hemionus,  quagga,  and  zebra. 

He  who  belieyes  that  each  equine  spedes  was  inde- 
pendently created,  will,  I  piesnme,  assert  that  each 
flpedes  has  been  created  wil^  a  tendency  to  yaiy,  both 
under  nature  and  under  domestication,  in  this  paiv 
ticular  manner,  so  as  often  to  become  striped  like 
other  species  of  the  genus;  and  that  each  has  been 
created  with  a  strong  tendency,  when  crossed  with  species 
inhabiting  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  to  produce 
hybrids  resembling  in  their  stripes,  not  their  own 
paiente^  but  other  species  of  the  genus.  To  admit 
this  Tiew  is^  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  reject  a  real  for  an 
tmrealy  or  at  least  for  an  iudmown,  cause.  It  makes 
the  works  of  God  a  mere  mockery  and  deception ;  I 
would  almost  as  soon  believe  with  the  old  and  ignorant 
eosmogonists,  that  fossil  shells  had  never  lived,  but  had 
been  created  in  stone  so  as  to  mock  the  shells  now  living 
on  the  searflhore* 

Summary 4 — Our  ^;norance  of  the  laws  of  yanation  is 
profound.  Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  can  we 

pretend  to  assign  any  reason  why  this  or  that  part 
differs,  more  or  less,  from  the  same  part  in  the  parents. 
But  whenever  we  have  the  means  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison, the  same  laws  appear  to  have  acted  in  pro- 
ducing the  lesser  differences  between  varieties  of  the 
same  spedes^  and  the  greater  differences  between  species 
'  of  the  same  genus.  The  external  cibndiiions  of  life^  as 
climate  and  food,  Ac,  seem  to  haye  induced  some  slight 
modifications.    Habit  in  poducing  cone^titntional  dif- 
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fyreaceB,  and  use  in  strengthening  and  disuae  in  weak- 
ening and  diminishing  organs,  seem  to  hare  been  more 

potent  in  their  eff'ects.  HoTuoIogoiis  yarU  tend  to  vary 
in  the  same  way,  and  homologous  parte  tend  to  cohere. 
Modifications  in  hard  parts  and  in  external  parts  some- 
times affect  softer  and  internal  parts.  When  one  part 
is  largely  developed,  perhaps  it  tends  to  diaw  nourish- 
ment fnm  the  adjoining  parts ;  and  every  part  of  the 
stmctore  which  can  be  sared  withoat  detriment  to  the 
indiridoal,  will  be  sayed.  Changes  of  stmctnre  at  an 
early  age  will  generally  affect  parts  subsequently  de- 
Teloped  ;  and  there  are  yery  many  other  correlations  of 
growth,  the  nature  of  which  we  tire  utterly  unable  to 
understand.  Multiple  parts  are  yariable  in  number  and 
in  structure,  perhaps  arising  from  such  parte  not  haying 
been  closely  specialised  to  any  particular  functioDf  so 
that  their  modMcations  haye  not  been  ckmdj  diecked 
by  natural  ,  selection.  It  is  probably  from  this  same 
cause  that  organic  beings  low  in  the  scale  of  nature  are 
nKjre  variable  than  those  which  have  their  whole  organi- 
sation more  specialised,  and  are  higher  in  the  scale. 
Budimentary  organs,  being  useless^  will  be  disre- 
garded by  natural  selection,  and  hence  probably  are 
yariable.  Specific  characters — ^that  is,  the  characters 
which  haye  come  to  differ  since  the  seyeral  species  of 
the  same  genns  branched  off  ftom  a  common  parent- 
are  more  yariable  than  generic  characters,  or  those 
wliich  have  lung  been  inherited,  and  have  not  differed 
within  this  same  }>eriod.  In  these  remarks  we  have 
referred  to  special  parte  or  organs  being  still  variable, 
because  they  haye  recently  yaried  and  thus  come  to 
differ;  but  we  have  also  seen  in  the  second  Chapter 
that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  whole  indiyidual; 
for  in  a  district  where  many  spedes  of  any  genus  are 
found — that  is^  where  there  has  been  much  former 
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vamtkm  and  differeiiitiatiaii,  or  where  the  manufactory 
of  new  tpecifie  fc»rm8  has  been  actiyely  at  work — in  that 

district  aod  amongst  these  sjiecies,  we  now  find,  on  an 
average,  most  varieties.  Secondary  sexual  characters 
are  highly  variable,  and  such  characters  differ  much  in 
the  species  of  the  same  group*  Yariability  in  the  same 
IMOts  of  the  organisation  has  generally  been  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of  in  giving  secondary  sexual  differences  to  the 
.  sexes  of  the  same  spedes,  and  specific  differences  to  the 
seyend  species  of  the  same  genus.  Any  part  or  organ 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  size  or  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  in  comparison  with  tlie  same  part  or 
organ  in  the  allied  species,  must,  have  gone  through  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  modification  since  the  genus 
arose ;  and  thus  we  can  understand  why  it  should  often 
still  be  Tariahle  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  other 
parts ;  for  Tariation  is  a  long-continued  and  slow  pro- 
.  cese^  and  natural  selection  will  in  such  cases  not  as 
yet  haye  had  time  to  oyercome  the  tendency  to  further 
variability  and  to  reversion  to  a  less  modified  stale.  But 
when  a  species  with  any  extraordinarily-developed  organ 
has  become  the  parent  of  many  modified  descendants 
-—which  on  my  view  must  be  a  very  slow  process, 
requiring  a  long  lapse  of  time — ^in  this  case,  natural 
selection  may  readily  haye  succeeded  in  giying  a  fixed 
character  to  the  Organ,  in  howeyer  extraordinary  a 
manner  it  may  be  deyeloped.  Species  inheriting  nearly 
the  same  constitution  from  a  common  parent  and  ex- 
posed to  siiiiihir  influences  will  naturally  tend  to  present 
analogous  variations,  and  these  same  species  may  occa- 
sionally revert  to  some  of  the  characters  of  their  ancient 
progenitors.  Although  new  and  important  modifica- 
tions may  not  arise  fix>m  reyeision  and  analogous  varia- 
tion^  such  modifications  will  add  to  the  beautiM  and 
hannonious  diyeisity  of  nature. 
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Wbateyer  the  cause  may  be  of  each  slight  difference 

in  the  offspring  from  their  parents — and  a  cause  for 
each  must  exist — it  is  the  steady  accumulation,  through 
natural  sek^ctioii,  of  such  differences,  when  beneficial  to 
the  individual,  that  gives  rise  to  all  the  more  important 
modifications  of  structure,  by  which  the  innumerable 
beings  on  the  £Ace  of  this  earth  are  enabled  to  stamggle 
mih  each  other,  and  the  best  adapted  to  sumTeb 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Dnnouunn  on  Thiobt. 

IMffioulties  on  the  theory  of  descent  ^nth  modification  —  Transitions 
—  Absence  or  rarity  of  transitional  varieties  —  Transitions  in 
habits  of  life  —  Diversified  habits  in  the  same  species  —  Species 
with  h:\bits  widely  different  from  those  of  their  allies  —  Organs 
of  extreme  perfection  —  Means  of  transition — Cases  of  difficulty  . 
— Natma  nm  licit  aaltam — Organs  of  small  importance-^ 
Oigans  not  in  an  cases  alisolntely  perfect— -The  law  of  Unity 
^  Typo  and  <d  the  Conditioiis  of  WTistence  embraced  hy  the 
tlieoiy  of  Natand  SelectioD. 

Long  before  having  arrived  at  this  part  of  my  work,  a 
crowd  of  difficulties  will  have  occurred  to  the  reader. 
Some  of 'them  are  so  serious  that  to  this  day  I  can  never 
reflect  on  them  without  bemg  staggered;  but^tothebest 
of  wij  judgment^' the  greater  number  are  only  apparent, 
and  those  that  are  real  are  not,  I  think,  fatal  to  my 
theory. 

These  difficulties  and  objections  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads  : — Firstly,  why,  if  species  have 
descended  from  other  species  by  insensibly  £ne  grada- 
tions, do  we  not  everywhere  see  innumerable  transitional 
forms?  Why  is  not  aU  nature  in  confnsiony  instead  of 
the  species  being;  as  we  see  them,  well  defined  ? 

'Secondly,  is  it  possible  that  an  animal  having,  for 
instance,  tlie  structure  and  habits  of  a  bat,  could  have 
been  formed  by  the  modification  of  some  animal  with 
wholly  different  habits  ?  Can  we  believe  that  natural 
selection  could  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  organs  of 
trifling  importance,  such  as  the  tail  of  a  giraffe,  which 
serves  ais  a  fly-flapper,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  organs  of 
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gucli  wonder  fill  st  mot  lire,  as  tlio  oye,  of  which  we  hardly 
as  yet  fully  uuderstaiul  thn  ininiitiiUo  perfection? 

Thirdly,  can  instincts  be  acquired  and  modified  through 
natural  selection  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  so  marvellous 
an  instinct  as  that  ^which  leads  the  bee  to  make  cells, 
which  has  piacticidly  anticipated  the  discoTeries  of  pro- 
found mathematiolans? 

Fourthly,  how  can  we  account  for  species,  when 
crossed,  being  storile  and  producing  sterile  offspring, 
whereas,  when  varieties  are  crossed,  their  fertility  is 
unimpaired  ? 

The  two  drst  heads  shall  be  here  discussed^olnstiuct 
and  Hybridism  in  separate  chapters. 

On  the  ahienee  <nr  rarity  of  traimHonal  vaarietm,-^ 
As  natural  selection  acts  solely  by  the  preservation  of 

profitable  modifications,  each  new  form  will  tend  in  a 
fully-stocked  country  to  take  the  place  of,  and  finally  to 
exterminate,  its  own  less  improved  parent  or  other  less- 
favoured  forms  with  which  it  comes  into  competition, 
Thus  extinction  and  natural  selection  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence^  if  we  look  at  each  species 
as  descended  from  some  other  unknown  form,  botii  the 
parent  and  all  the  transitional  varieties  will  generally 
have  been  exterminated  by  the  very  process  of  forma* 
tion  and  perfection  of  the  new  form. 

But,  as  by  this  theory  innumerable  transitional  forms 
must  have  existed,  why  do  wo  not  find  them  embedded 
in  countless  numbers  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?  It  will 
be  much  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  question  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Imperfection  of  the  Greol€^;ioal  Becord ; 
and  I  will  here  only  state  that  I  believe  the  answer 
mainly  lies  in  the  record  being  incomparably  less  perfect 
than  is  generally  supposed;  the  imperfection  of  the 
record  being  chiefly  due  to  organic  beings  not  inhabiting 
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profound  depths  of  the  sea,  and  to  their  remains  being 
embedded  and  preserved  to  a  future  age  only  in  masses 
of  sediment  sufficiently  thick  and  extensive  to  withstand 
an  enonaoufi  amount  of  future  degradation  ;  and  such 
fossiliferous  masseB  can  be  aocnmulated  only  where  much 
sediment  is  deposited  on  the  shallow  bed  of  the  sea» 
whilst  it  slowly  subsides.  Those  oontingencies  will 
concur  only  larely,  and  after  enormously  long  interrals. 
Whilst  the  bed  d  the  sea  is  stationary  or  is  rising,  or 
when  very  httle  sediment  is  being  deposited,  there  will 
be  blanks  in  our  g(H)logical  history.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  is  a  vast  museum  ;  but  the  natural  collections 
hare  been  made  oi4y  at  interrals  of  time  immensely 
remote. 

'  But  it  may  be  mged  that  when  several  dosely-aUied 
species  inhabit  the  same  territory,  we  surely  ought  to 
&id  at  the  present  time  many  tnmsitional  forms.  Let 

us  take  a  simple  case :  in  travelling  from  north  to  south  . 
over  a  continent,  w^e  generally  meet  at  successive  inter- 
vals with  closely  allied  or  representative  species,  evi- 
dently filling  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  natural 
economy  of  the  land.  These  representative  species 
often  meet  and  interlook;  and  as  the  one  becomes 
rarer  and  rarer,  the  other  becomes  more  and  more  fre* 
quenty  till  the  one  rq>Iaces  the  other.  But  if  we  com- 
pare these  species  where  they  intermingle,  they  are 
generally  as  absolutely  distinct  from  each  other  in  every 
detail  of  structure  as  are  specimens  taken  from  the 
metropolis  inhabited  by  each.  By  my  theory  these 
allied  species  hare  descended  from  a  common  parent; 
and  during  the  process  of  modification,  each  has  become 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  its  own  region,  and 
has  supplanted  and  exterminated  its  origmal  parent 
and  all  the  transitional  Tarieties  between  its  past  and 
present  states.   Hence  we  ought  not  to  expect  at  the 
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present  time  to  meet  with  nnmeroDS  tranritioiial  wie- 

ties  in  each  region,  though  they  must  have  existed 
there,  and  may  be  embedded  there  in  a  fossil  condition. 
But  in  the  intermediate  region,  having  intermediate 
conditions  of  life,  why  do  we  not  now  find  closely-linking 
intermediate  varieties  ?  This  difficulty  foi  a  long  time 
qnito  confounded  me.  Bat  I  think  it  can  be  in  large 
part  explained. 

In  the  fixst  place  we  should  be  eztram^y  cantioog  in 
inferring,  becanse  an  area  is  now  continnofiis,  that  it 
has  been  continuous  during  a  long  period.  Geology 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  almost  every  continent 
has  been  broken  up  into  islands  even  during  the  later 
tertiary  periods;  and  in  such  islands  distinct  species 
might  have  been  separately  formed  without  the  possi- 
bility of  intermediate  yarieties  existing  in  the  interme- 
diate zones.  By  changes  in  the  form  of  the  land  and 
.  of  dimate^  marine  areas  now  continaoas  mnst  often 
haye  existed  within  recent  times  in  a  &r  less  contumons 
and  uniform  condition  than  at  present.  But  I  will  pass 
over  this  way  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty;  for  I 
believe  that  many  perfectly  defined  species  have  been 
formed  on  strictly  continuous  areas ;  though  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  formerly  broken  condition  of  areas  now 
continuous  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  spedesy  more  especially  with  freely-crossing 
and  wandering  animals. 

In  looking  at  species  as  they  are  now  distributed 
over  a  wide  area,  we  generally  find  them  tolerably 
numerous  over  a  large  territory,  then  becoming  some- 
what abruptly  rarer  and  rarer  on  the  confines,  and 
finally  disappearing.  Hence  the  neutral  territory  be- 
tween two  representatiYe  species  is  generally  narrow  in 
comparison  with  the  territory  proper  to  eadb.  We  see 
the  same  &ct  in  ascending  mountains,  and  sometimes 
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it  is  quite  remarkable  how  abruptly,  as  Alph.  de  Can- 
dolle*  has  observed,  a  common  alpine  species  disap- 
pears. The  same  fact  has  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes 
in  sounding  the  depths  of  the  jsiea  with  the  dredge.  To 
those  who  look  at  climate  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
life  as  the  all-important  elements  of  distribution,  these 
facts  ought  to  cause  surprise,  as  climate  and  height  or 
depth  p^raduate  away  insensibly.  when  we  bear  in 

mind  that  almost  every  species,  even  in  its  metropolis, 
would  increase  immensely  in  numbers,  were  it  not  for 
other  competing  species ;  that  nearly  all  either  prey  on 
or  serve  as  prey  for  others ;  in  short,  that  each  organic 
being  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  in  the  most 
important  manner  to  other  organic  beings,  we  must  see 
that  tiie  range  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  by 
no  means  exclusively  depends  on  insensibly  cbuuging 
pliysical  conditions,  but  in  large  part  on  the  presence  of 
other  species,  on  wliicli  it  depends,  or  by  which  it  is 
destroyed^  or  with  which  it  comes  into  competition ;  and 
as  these  species  are  already  defined  objects  (however 
they  may  have  become  so),  notblending  one  into  another 
by  insensible  gradations,  the  range  of  any  one  species, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  range  of  others,  will  tend  to 
be  sharply  defined;  'Moreover,  each  species  on  the  con- 
lines  of  its  range,  where  it  exists  in  lessened  numbers, 
will,  during  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  its  enemies 
or  of  its  prey,  or  in  the  seasons,  be  extremely  liable  to 
utter  extermination;  and  thus  its  geographical  nmge 
will  come  to  be  still  more  sharply  defined. 

If  I  am  right  in  belieying  that  allied  or  representative 
species,  when  inhabiting  a  continuous  area,  are  gene- 
rally so  distributed  that  each  has  a  wide  range,  with 
a  comparatively  narrow  neutral  territory  between  them, 
in  which  they  become  rather  suddenly  rarer  and  rarer ; 
then^  as  varieties  do  not  essentially  differ  from  species, 
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the  same  rule  will  probably  apply  to  both ;  and  if  we  in 
imagination  adapt  a  varying  8|>ecie8to  a  very  largearea, 

we  shall  have  to  adapt  two  varieties  to  two  large  areas, 
and  H  third  variety  to  a  narrow  intermediate  z^me.  The 
intermediate  variety,  eonsequently,  will  exist  in  lesser 
numbers  from  inhabiting  a  narrow  and  lesser  area ;  and 
practically,  as  far  as  I  can  make  oat,  this  rule  holds  good 
with  varieties  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  have  met  with 
striking  instances  of  the  role  in  the  case  of  varieties 
intermediate  between  well-marked  varieties  in  the  genus 
Balanus.  And  it  would  ap{>ear  from  information  ^ven 
me  by  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and  Mr.  A\'()llastoii, 
that  gonendly  when  varieties  intermediate  bt^tween 
two  other  forms  occur,  thev  are  nincli  rarer  nuniericallv 
than  the  forms  which  they  connect.  Now,  if  we  may 
trust  these  facts  and  inferences^  and  therefore  conclude 
that  varieties  linking  two  other  varieties  together  have 
generally  existed  in  lesser  numbers  tiian  the  forms  which 
they  connect)  then,  I  think,  we  can  understand  why  in- 
termediate varieties  should  not  endure  for  very  long 
periods ; — why  as  a  general  rule  they  should  be  exter- 
minated and  disa[)pear,  sooner  than  the  forms  which 
they  originally  linked  together. 

For  any  form  existing  in  lesser  numbers  would,  as 
already  remarked,  run  a  greater  chance  of  being  exter- 
minated than  one  existing  in  large  numbers;  and  in 
this  particular  case  the  intermediate  form  would  be 
eminently  liable  to  the  inroads  of  closely  allied  forms 
existing  on  both  sides  of  it.  But  a  far  more  important 
consideration,  as  I  believe,  is  that,  during  the  process 
of  further  modification,  by  whicli  two  varieties  are  su])- 
posed  on  my  theory  to  be  converted  and  perfected  into 
two  distinct  species,  the  two  which  exist  in  larger 
numbers  from  inhabiting  larger  aieas»  will  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  intermediate  variety^  whjch  existp 
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in  smaller  numbers  in  a  narrow  and  intermediate  zone. 
For  forms  existing  in  larger  numbers  will  always  have 
a  better  chance,  within  any  given  period,  of  presenting 
further  favourable  variations  for  natural  selection  to 
seize  on,  than  will  the  rarer  forms  which  exist  in  lesser 
numbersL  Henoe,  the  more  common  forms»  in  the  race 
for  life»  will  tend  to  beat  and  supplant  the  less  common 
forms,  for  these  will  be  more  slowly  modified  and  im- 
proved.  It  is  the  same  principle  wliicli,  as  I  believe, 
accounts  for  the  cuiiiiuon  species  in  each  country,  as 
shown  in  the  second  chapter,  present iug  on  an  average 
a  greater  number  of  well-marked  varieties  than  do  the 
rarer  species.  I  may  illustrat<3  what  I  mean  by  sup- 
posing three  Tsrieties  of  sheep  to  be  kept»  one  adapted 
to  an  extensive  mountainons  region;  a  second  to  a 
comparatively  narrow,  hilly  tract;  and  a  third  to 
wide  plains  at  the  base  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants 
are  all  trying  with  equal  steadiness  and  skill  to  im- 
prove their  stocks  by  selection ;  the  chances  in  this 
case  will  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  great  holders 
on  the  mountains  or  on  the  plains  improving  their 
breeds  more  qidckly  than  the  small  holders  on  the 
intermediate  nanow,  hilly  tract ;  and  consequently 
the  improved  mountain  or  plain  breed  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  the  less  improved  hill  breed ;  and  thus  the 
two  breeds,  which  originally  existed  in  greater  numbers, 
will  come  into  close  contact  with  emch  other,  without 
the  interposition  of  the  supplanted,  intermediate  hill- 
vaiiety. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  species  come  to  be  tolerably 
well-defined  objects,  and  do  not  at  any  one  period  pre- 
sent an  inextricable  chaos  of  varying  and  intermediate 
links :  firstly,  because  new  varieties  are  very  slowly 
forniiiLl,  for  variation  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  natural 
selection  can  do  nothing  until  favourable  variations 
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chance  to  occur,  and  until  a  place  in  the  natural 
polity  of  the  oountry  can  be  better  filled  by  some 
modification  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  sach  new  places  will  dep^id  on  alow  changes  of 
climate,  or  on  the  occasional  immigration  of  new  inha^ 
bitants,  and,  probably,  in  a  still  more  imp<:»rtant  degree, 
on  some  of  the  old  inliabitants  bec()iiiin;i;  slowly  modi- 
fied, with  the  new  forms  thus  produced  and  the  old 
ones  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  So  that,  in 
any  one  region  and  at  any  one  time,  we  ought  only  to 
see  a  few  species  presenting  slight  modifications  of  stroc- 
tvae  in  some  degree  permanent;  and  this  assuredly  we 
do  see. 

Secondly,  areas  now  continnons  must  often  have  ex* 

isted  within  the  recent  jx^riod  in  isolated  portions,  in 
which  many  forms,  more  especially  amongst  the  classes 
which  unite  for  cacli  birth  and  wander  much,  may  have 
separately  been  rendered  sufficiently  distinct  to  rank  as 
representative  species.  In  this  case,  intermediate  yari<* 
eties  between  the  several  representatiye  species  and 
their  common  parent,  must  formerly  have  posted  in 
each  broken  portion  of  the  land,  but  these  links  will 
have  been  supplanted  and  exterminated  during  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  so  that  they  will  no  lunger 
exist  in  a  living  state. 

Till  nil  V,  when  two  or  more  varieties  have  been  formed 
in  diilerent  portions  of  a  strictly  continuous  area,  inter- 
mediate varieties  will,  it  is  probable,  at  first  have  been 
formed  in  the  intermediate  zones,  but  they  will  gene- 
rallv  have  had  a  short  duration.   For  these  interme- 

m 

diate  varieties  will,  from  reasons  already  assigned 
(namely  from  what  we  know  of  the  actual  distribution 

of  closely  allied  or  rei)re8entative  species,  and  likewise 
of  acknowledged  varieties),  exist  in  the  intermediate 
zones  in  lesser  numbers  than  the  varieties  which  they 
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tend  to  oonnect.   From  thn  cause  alone  tbe  intenne- 

diate  varieties  will  be  liable  to  accidental  extermination  ; 
and  during  the  process  of  further  modification  through 
natural  selection,  they  will  almost  certainly  be  beaten 
and  supplanted  by  the  forms  which  they  connect ;  for 
these  from  ezistiiig  in  greater  numbers  will,  in  the 
aggregate,  present  more  variation,  and  thns  be  further 
improved  through  natural  selection  and  gain  further 
advanta^. 

Lastly,  looking  not  to  any  one  time,  but  to  all  time, 
if  my  theory  be  true,  numberless  intermediate  varieties, 
linking  closely  all  the  species  of  the  same  group 
tc^ether,  must  assuredly  have  existed ;  but  the  very 
process  of  natural  selection  constantly  tends,  as  has 
been  so  often  remarked,  to  eacterminate  the  parent-forms 
and  the  intermediate  links.  Consequently  evidence  of 
their  former  existence  could  be  found  only  amongst 
fossil  remains,  which  are  preserved,  as  we  shall  in  a 
future  chapter  attempt  to  show,  in  an  extremely  imper- 
fect and  intermittent  record* 

On  the  origin  cmd  tramituma  of  orgame  beings  with 
peculiar  habits  and  structure. — It  has  been  asked  by  the 
opponents  of  such  views  as  I  hold,  hoW|  for  instance,  a 
land  carnivorous  animal  could  have,  been  converted 
into  one  with  aquatic  habits ;  -  for  how  could  the  animal  , 
in  its  transitional  state  have  subsisted?  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  within  the  same  group  carnivorous 
animals  exist  having  eveiy  intermediate  grade  between 
truly  aquatic  and  strictly  terrestrial  habits ;  and  as  each 
exists  by  a  struggle  for  life,  it  is  clear  that  each  is  well 
adapted  in  its  habits  to  its  place  in  nature.  Look  at 
the  Mustela  vison  of  North  America^  which  has  webbed 
feet  and 'which  resembles  an  otter  in  its  fur,  short 
legs,  and  form  of  tail ;  during  summer  this  animal  dives 
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for  and  preys  on  fish,  but  dnrinn^  the  lon^i^  winter  it 
leaves  the  frozen  waters,  and  preys  like  other  pole-cats 
on  mice  and  land  animals.  If  a  different  case  had  been 
taken,  and  it  had  been  asked  how  an  insectivoronB 
quadraped  ocmld  possiblj  hare  been  oonTerted  into  a 
Hying  bat>  the  question  'would  have  been  far  more  diffi- 
cult, and  I  oonld  have  given  no  answer.  Yet  I  think 
such  difficulties  have  little  weight. 

Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  J  h'e  under  a  heavy  dis- 
advanta^-e,  for  out  of  the  many  strikin^^  cases  which  I 
have  collected,  I  can  give  only  one  or  two  instances  of 
transitional  habits  and  structures  in  closely  allied  species 
of  the  same  genus;  and  of  diversified  habits,  either 
constant  or  occasional,  in  the  same  Bpedes.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  less  than  a  long  list  of  such 
cases  is  snfficient  to  lessen  the  difficulty  in  any  par- 
ticular case  like  that  of  the  bat. 

Look  at  the  family  of  squirrels ;  here  we  have  the 
finest  gradation  from  animals  with  their  tails  only 
slightly  iiattened,  and  from  others,  as  Sir  J.  Kichardson 
has  remarked,  with  the  posterior  part  of  their  bodies 
rather  wide  and  with  the  skin  on  their  flanks  rather  full, 
to  the  so-called  flying  squirrels;  and  flying  squirrels 
have  their  Ihnbs  and  even  the  base  of  the  tail  united  by 
a  broad  expanse  of  skin,  which  serves  as  a  parachute 
and  allows  them  to  glide  through  the  air  to  an  asto- 
nishing distance  from  tree  to  tree.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  each  structure  is  of  use  to  each  kind  of  squirrel  in 
its  own  country,  by  enabling  it  to  escape  birds  or  beasts 
of  prey,  or  to  collect  food  more  quickly,  or,  as  there 
is  reason  to  beUeve,  by  lessening  the  danger  from  occbp 
sional  fidls.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that 
the  structure  of  each  squirrel  is  the  best  that  it  is  pos- 
'  sible  to  conceive  under  all  natural  conditions.  Let  the 
climate  and  vegetation  change,  let  other  competing 
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rodents  or  new  beasts  of  prey  immigrate,  or  old  ones 
become  modified,  and  all  analogy  would  lead  ns  to 
believe  that  some  at  lea«t  of  the  squirrels  would  decrease 
in  numbers  or  become  exterminated,  unless  they  also 
became  modified  and  improved  in  structure  in  a  eorre- 
sponding  manner.  Therefore,  I  can  see  no  difficulty, 
more  especiaUy  mider  changing  oanditioua  of  life^  'in 
the  continned  preservation  of  individuabwith  fuller  and 
fuller  flank-membranes,  each  modification  being  usefbl, 
each  being  propagated,  imtil  by  the  accumulated  effects 
of  this  process  of  natural  selection,  a  perfect  so-called 
flying  squirrel  was  produced. 

Now  look  at  the  Galeopithecus  or  flying  lemur,  which 
ibnuerlj  was  falsely  rauked  amongst  bats.  It  has 
an  extremely  wide  flank-membrane,  stretching  from 
the  comers  of  the  jaw  to  the  tail,  and  including  the 
limbs  and  the  elongated  Angers :  the  flank-membrane 
is,  also,  furnished  with  an  extensor  muscle.  Although 
no  graduated  links  of  structure,  fitted  for  gliding  through 
the  air,  now  connect  the  Galeopithecus  with  tlie  other 
Leniuridae,  yet  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
such  links  formerly  existed,  and  that  each  had  been 
formed  by  the  same  steps  as  in  the  case  of  the  less 
perfectly  gliding  squirrels;  and  that  each  grade  of 
stmcture  was  nsefiil  to  its  possessor.  Nor  can  I  see 
any  insuperable  difficulty  in  further  believing  it  possible 
that  the  membrane-connected  fingers  and  forearm  of 
the  Galeopithecus  might  be  greatly  lengthened  by 
natural  selection ;  and  this,  as  far  as  the  organs  of 
flight  are  concerned,  would  convert  it  into  a  bat.  In 
bats  which  have  the  wing-membrane  extended  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  including  the  hind-legs, 
we  perhaps  see  traces  of  an  apparatus  originally  con- 
structed for  gliding  through  the  air  rather  than  for 
ilight. 
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If  aboat  a  doaen  geneza  of  Inids  had  become  extinct 
or  were  unknowii,  who  would  haye  yentured  to  Bur- 

mise  that  birds  might  have  existed  which  used  their 
wings  sf)lely  as  flappers,  like  the  Ingrror-headod  duck 
(Micropteriis  of  Eyton)  ;  as  fins  in  the  water  and  front 
legs  on  the  land,  like  the  penguin ;  as  sails,  like  the 
ostrich;  and  functionally  for  no  purpose,  like  the 
Apteryz  ?  Yet  the  structure  of  each  of  these  birds  is 
good  for  it,  under  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  for  each  has  to  live  by  a  struggle;  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  possible  nnd^  all  possible  con- 
ditions. It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks 
that  any  of  the  grades  of  wing-stnietnre  here  alluded 
to,  which  perhaps  may  all  have  resulted  I'roni  disuse, 
indicate  the  natural  steps  by  which  birds  have  ac- 
quired their  perfect  power  of  flight;  but  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  show  what  diversified  means  of  transition  are 
possible. 

Seeing  that  a  few  members  of  such  water-breathing 
classes  as  the  Cmstacea  and  MoUusca  are  adapted  to 

live  on  the  hind  ;  and  seeing  that  we  have  flying  birds 
and  mammals,  flying  insects  of  the  most  diversified 
types,  and  formerly  had  flying  reptiles,  it  is  conceivable 
that  flying-fish,  which  now  glide  far  through  the  air, 
slightly  rising  and  turning  by  the  aid  of  their  flut- 
tering fins,  might  have  been  modified  into  perfectly 
winged  animala  If  this  had  been  effected,  who  would 
have  ever  imagined  that  in  an  early  transitional  state 
they  had  been  inhabitimts  of  the  open  ocean,  and  had 
used  their  incipient  organs  of  flight  exclusively,  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  escape  being  devoured  by  other 
fisli  ? 

When  we  see  any  structure  highly  perfected  for  any 
particular  habit,  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  for  flighty  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  animals  displaying  early  tran- 
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sitional  grades  of  the  structure  will  seldom  continue  to 
exist  to  the  preeeat  day,  for  they  will  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  very  piooesB  of  perfection  through  natural 
selection.  Furt^iennore^  .we  may  oondude  that  tnuuri- 
tional  grades  between  straotures  fitted  for  very  different 
habits  of  life  will  rarely  have  been  developed  at  an  early 
period  in  great  numbers  and  under  many  subordinate 
forms.  Thus,  to  return  to  our  imaginary  illustration  of 
the  flying-fish,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  fishes 
capable  of  true  flight  would  have  been  developed  under 
many  subordinate  forms,  for  taking  prey  of  many  kinds 
in  many  ways,  on  the  land  and  in  the  water,  until  their 
organs  of  flight  had  come  to  a  high  stage  of  perfection, 
so  as  to  have  given  them  a  decided  advantage  over  other 
animals  in  the  battle  for  life.  Hence  the  chance  of  dis- 
covering species  with  transitional  grades  of  structure  in 
a  fossil  condition  will  always  be  less,  from  their  having 
existed  in  lesser  numbers,  than  in  the  case  of  species 
with  fully  developed  structures. 

I  will  now  give  two  or  three  instances  of  diversified 
and  of  changed  habits  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  When  either  case  occurs,  it  would  be  easy  fixr 
natural  selection  to  fit  the  animal,  by  some  modification 
of  its  structure,  for  its  changed  habits,  or  exclusively 
for  one  of  its  several  dift'erent  habits.  ]>ut  it  is  difficult 
to  tell,  and  immaterial  for  us,  whether  habits  generally 
change  first  and  structure  afterwards ;  or  whether  slight 
modifications  of  structure  lead  to  changed  habits ;  both 
probably  often  change  almost  simultaneously.  Of  cases 
of  changed  habits  it  will  suffice  merely  to  allude  to  that 
of  the  many  British  insects  which  now  feed  on  exotic 
plants,  or  exclusively  on  artificial  substances.  Of  diver- 
sified habits  innumerable  instances  could  be  given :  I 
have  often  watched  a  tp-aut  flycatcher  (Sauropliagus 
sulphuratus)  in  South  America,  hovering  over  one  spot 
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and  then  proeeediDg  to  another,  like  a  kestrel,  and  at 

other  times  standing  stationary  on  the  margin  of  water, 
and  then  dashing  like  a  kingfisher  at  a  fish.  In  our 
own  country  tlie  larger  titmouse  (Parus  major)  may  be 
seen  climbing  branches,  alniest  like  a  creeper ;  it  often, 
like  a  shiike,  kilk  small  biids  by  blows  on  the  head ; 
and  I  hare  manj  times  seen  and  heard  it  hammering 
the  seeds  of  the  yew  on  a  branch,  and  thus  breaking 
them  like  a  nnthatcL  In  North  America  the  black 
bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  hours  with 
widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  almost  like  a  whale, 
insects  in  the  water. 

As  we  sometimes  see  individuals  of  a  species  following 
habits  widely  different  from  those  of  their  own  species 
and  of  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  we  might 
expect^  on  my  theory,  that  sooh  individnals  would  oc- 
casionally have  given  rise  to  new  speciesi  haying  anom- 
alous habits,  and  with  their  structure  either  slightly  or 
considerably  modified  from  that  of  their  proper  tjrpe. 
And  sueli  instances  do  occur  in  nature.  Can  a  more 
striking  instance  of  adaptation  be  given  tlian  that  of  a 
woodpecker  for  climbing  trees  and  for  seizing  insects  in 
the  chinks  of  the  bark  ?  Yet  in  North  America  there 
are  woodpeckers  which  feed  largely  on  fruity  and  others 
with  elongated  wings  which  chase  insects  on  ^e  wing. 
On  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  where  not  a  tree  grows,  there 
is  a  woodpecker  (Ookqjte$  eampetiria)  which  has  two  toes 
before  and  two  behind,  a  long  pointed  tongue,  stiff* 
pointed  tail  feathers,  but  not  so  stiff  as  in  the  typical 
woodpeckers  (yet  I  have  seen  it  use  its  tail  when  alight- 
ing vertically  on  a  post),  and  a  straight  strong  beak.  The 
beak,  however,  is  not  so  straight  or  strong  as  in  the 
typical  woodpeckers ;  but  it  is  strong  enough  to  bore 
into  wood ;  and  I  may  mention,  as  anotiier  illustration  of 
the  varied  habits  of  the  tribe,  that  a  Mexican  Colaptes 
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has  been  described  by  De  Saussnre  as  boring  boles  into 
hard  wood  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  of  acorns  for  its 
future  consum})tion  !  Hence  the  Colaptes  of  La  Plata 
in  all  the  essential  parts  of  its  organization  is  a  wood- 
pecker,  and  until  recently  was  classed  in  the  same 
typical  genus.  Even  sucli  trifling  characters  as  its 
colourings  the  harsh  tone  of  its  Yciee,  and  midulator]p 
flighty  all  told  me  plainly  of  its  dose  Uood-rdationship 
to  our  common  species ;  yet  it  is  a  woodpecker,  as  I  can 
assert  not  only  from  my  own  observation,  but  from 
that  of  the  accurate  Azara,  which  never  climbs  a  tree ! 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  ocealiic  of  birds,  but 
in  the  quiet  Sounds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Puflinuria 
berardi,  in  its  general  habits,  in  its  astonishing  power 
of  diving,  its  manner  of  swimmingi  and  of  flying  vhen 
unwillingly  it  takes  flighty  would  be  mistaken  by  any 
one  for  an  auk  or  a  grebe ;  neyertheless,  it  is  essentially 
a  petrel,  but  with  many  parts  of  its  organisation  pro- 
foundly modified  in  relation  to  its  new  habits  of  life ; 
whereas  the  woodpecker  of  La  Plata  has  its  structure 
only  slightly  modified.  In  the  case  of  the  water- 
ouzel,  the  acutest  observer  by  examining  its  dead  body 
would  neyer  baye  suspected  its  sub-aquatic  habits  ;  yet 
this  anomalous  member  of  the  toirestrial  thrush  fiunily 
wholly  subsists  by  diying, — grasping  the  stones  with  its 
feet^  and  using  its  wings  under  water. 

lie  who  believes  that  each  being  has  been  created  as 
we  now  see  it,  must  occasionally  have  felt  surprise  when 
he  has  met  with  an  animal  having  habits  and  structure 
not  at  all  in  agreement  What  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  webbed  feet  of  ducks  and  geese  are  formed  for 
swimming?  yet  there  are  upland  geese  with  webbed 
feet  whi^  rarely  or  neyer  go  near  the  water ;  and  no 
one  except  Audubon  bas  seen  the  firigate-bird^  which  has 
all  its  four  toes  webbed,  alight  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
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On  the  other  band,  grebes  and  coots' are  eminently 

aquatic,  although  their  toes  are  only  bordered  by  mem- 
brane. What  seems  plainer  than  that  the  long  toes  of 
grallatores  are  formed  for  walking  over  swamps  and 
floatiDg  plants  ?• — yet  the  w  ater-hen  is  nearly  as  aquatic 
as  the  coot ;  and  landrail  nearly  as  tezxestnal  as  the 
quail  or  partridge.  In  such  cases^  and  many  others 
conld  be  given,  habits  haye  changed  vithont  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  stnictnre.  The  webbed  feet  of  the 
ii])laiid  goose  may  be  said  to  have  become  rudimentary 
in  function,  though  not  in  structure.  In  the  frigate- 
bird,  tlie  deeply-scooped  menil)iaiie  between  the  toes 
shows  that  structure  has  begun  to  cliange. 

He  who  believes  in  separate  and  innumerable  acts  of 
creation  will  say,  that  in  these  cases  it  has  pleased  the 
Creator  to  cause  a  being  of  one  type  to  take  the  place 
of  one  of  another  type ;  but  this  seems  to  me  only  re- 
stating the  &ct  in  ^gnified  language.  He  who  belieyes 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  in  the  principle  of  na- 
tural selection,  will  acknowledge  that  every  organic  being 
is  constantly  endeavouring  to  increase  in  numbers ;  and 
that  if  any  one  being  vary  ever  so  little,  either  in 
habits  or  structure,  and  thus  gain  an  advantage  over 
some  other  inhabitant  of  the  country,  it  will  seize  on 
the  place  of  that  inhabitant^  however  different  it  may 
be  from  its  own  place.  Hence  it  will  cause  him  no  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  geese  and  frigate-birds  w  ith 
webbed  feet,  living  on  the  diy  land  or  most  rarely 
alighting  on  the  water ;  that  there  should  be  long-toed 
corncrakes  living  in  meadows  instead  of  in  swamps ; 
that  there  should  be  woodpeckers  where  not  a  tree 
grows ;  that  there  should  be  diving  thrushes^  and  petrels 
with  the  habits  of  auks. 

Orgcm  of  extreme  perfeetkn  and  eampUeat{cn.—To 
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suppose  that  the  eye,  with  all  its  inimitable  contrivances 
for  adjuHting  the  focus  to  different  distauces,  for  ad- 
mitting different  amounts  of  light,  and  for  the  correc- 
tion of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  could  have 
been  formed  by  natural  selection,  seems,  I  fireely  con- 
fesB»  absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  When  it 
was  first  said  that  the  son  stood  still  and  the  world  turned^ 
round,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  declared  the  doc- 
trine false ;  but  the  old  saying  <^  Voxpapuii,  vox  Dei,  bs 
every  philosopher  knows,  can  never  be  trusted  iu  science. 
Reason  tells  me,  that  if  numerous  gradations  from  a 
perfect  and  complex  eye  to  one  very  imperfect  and 
simple,  each  grade  being  useful  to  its  possessor,  can  be 
shown  to  exist ;  if  further,  the  eye  does  vary  ever  so 
slightly,  and  the  yariatians  be  inherited,  which  is  cer- 
tainly tiie  ease ;  and  if  any  Tariation  or  modification  in 
the  organ  be  ever  useful  to  an  animal  under  changing 
conditions  of  life,  then  the  difficulty  of  belieying  that  a 
perfect  and  complex  eye  could  be  formed  by  natural 
selection,  though  insuperable  by  our  imagination,  can 
hardly  be  considered  real.  ITow  a  nerve  comes  to  be 
sensitive  to  light,  hardly  concerns  us  more  than  how  life 
itself  first  originated ;  but  I  may  remark  that  several 
facts  make  me  suspect  that  neryes  sensitiye  to  touch 
may  be  rendered  sensitiye  to  lights  and  likewise  to  those 
coarser  yibrations  of  the  air  which  produce  sound. 

In  looking  for  the  gradations  by  which  an  organ  in 
any  species  has  been  perfected,  we  ought  to  look  exclu- 
sively to  its  lineal  ancestors ;  but  this  is  scarcely  ever 
possible,  and  we  are  forced  in  each  case  to  look  to  spe- 
cies of  the  same  group,  that  is  to  the  collateral  descend- 
ants from  the  same  original  parent-form,  in  order  to  see 
what  gradations  are  possible,  and  for  the  chance  of  some 
gradations  haying  been  transmitted  £rom  the  earlier 
stages  of  descent^  in  an  unaltered  or  little  altered  condi- 
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tion.  *Amon^t  existing  Yertebrata,  we  find  but  a  small 

amount  of  gradation  in  the  structure  of  tlie  eye  (thougli 
in  tlie  fish  Amphioxus,  tlie  eye  is  in  an  extremely  simple 
condition  without  a  lens),  and  from  fossil  species  we  can 
learn  nothing  on  this  head.  In  this  great  class  we 
should  probably  haye  to  descend  far  beneath  the  lowest 
known  fossiliferons  sfcratnm  to  discover  the  earlier  stages, 
by  which  the  eye  has  been  perfected. 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Articolata»  we  can  start 
from  an  optic  nerye,  simply  coated  with  pigment,  which 
sometimes  forms  a  sort  of  pupil,  but  is  destitute  of  a 
lens  or  any  other  optical  mechanism.  From  this  rudi- 
mentary eye,  which  can  distinguish  light  from  darkness, 
but  nothing  elae^  there  is  an  advance  townrds  perfection 
along  two  lines  of  structure,  which  Miiller  thought 
were  fundamentally  different;  namely, — ^firstly,  stem- 
mata»  or  the  so-called  ^  simple  eyes,"  which  have  a  lens 
and  cornea ;  and  secondly,  compound  eyes,"  whidi 
seem  to  act  mainly  by  excluding  all  the  rays  from  each 
point  of  tlie  object  viewed,  except  the  pencil  that  comes 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  convex  retina.  In  com- 
pound eyefi^  besides  endless  differences  in  the  form, 
proportion,  number,  and  position  of  the  transparent 
cones  coated  by  pigment,  and  which  act  by  exclusion, 
we  have  additions  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  concen- 
trating apparatus :  thus  in  the  eye  of  the  Meloe  the 
facets  of  the  cornea  are  slightly  convex  both  exter- 
nally and  internally — that  is,  lens-shaped."  In  many 
crustaceans  there  are  two  corneae — the  external  smooth, 
and  the  internal  divided  into  facets — within  the  substance 
of  wMch,  as  Milne  Edwards  says,  "renflemens  Icnticu- 
lairesparaissent  s  etre  developpes and  sometimes  these 
lenses  can  be  detached  in  a  layer  distinct  fsom  the 
cornea.  The  transparent  cones  coated  with  pigment, 
whidi  were  supposed  by  Miiller  to  act  solely  by  ex- 
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duding  diyergent  pencils  of  lights  usiially  adh(^re  to 
the  cornea,  but  not  rarely  they  are  separate  £rom  it^ 
and  hare  their  free  eoda  conTex ;  and  in  this  case  they 
must  act  as  oonTerging  lenses.  Altogether  so  diversi- 
fied is  the  structure  of  the  compound  eyes,  that  Httller 
makes  three  main  classes,  with  no  less  than  seven  sub- 
divisions of  structure ;  he  makes  a  fourth  main  class, 
namely,  "  aggregates  "  of  stemmata,  and  he  adds  that 
''this  is  the  transition-form  between  the  mosaio-like 
compound  eyes  miprovided  with  a  concentrating  ap- 
paiatas^  and  organs  of  vision  with  such  an  apparatus." 
With  these  fiusts,  here  too  hriefiy  and  imperfectly 

.  given,  which  show  how  mnch  graduated  diversity  there 
is  in  the  eyes  of  our  existing  crustaceans,  and  bearing  in 
mind  how  small  the  number  of  living  animab  is  in 

•  proportion  to  those  which  have  become  extinct,  I  can 
see  no  very  great  difficulty  (not  more  than  in  the  case 
of  many  other  structures)  in  beUeving  that  natural 
selection  has  converted  the  simple  apparatus  of  an  optic 
nerve  merely  coated  with  pigment  and  invested  hy 
transparent  memhrane,  into  an  optical  instrument  as 
perfect  as  is  possessed  by  any  member  of  the>  great 
Articulate  class. 

He  who  will  go  thus  far,  if  ho  find  on  finishing  this 
treatise  that  large  bodies  of  fact^s,  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable, can  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  descent,  ought 
not  to  hesitate  to  go  further,  and  to  admit  that  a  struc- 
ture even  as  perfect  as  the  eye  of  an  eagle  might  be 
formed  by  natural  selection^  although  in  this  case  he 
does  not  know  any  of  the  transitional  grade&  Hisreason 
ought  to  conquer  his  imagination ;  though  I  have  felt 
the  difficulty  far  too  keenly  to  be  surprised  at  any  degree 
of  hesitation  in  extending  the  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  such  startling  lengths. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  comparing  the  eye  to.- 
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a  telescope.  We  know  that  this  instrument  has  been 
perfected  by  the  long-continued  efforts  of  tlie  highest 
human  intellects ;  and  we  naturally  infer  that  the  eye 
baa  been  formed  by  a  somewhat  analogous  process.  But 
may  not  this  inference  be  presumptuous?  Have  we 
any  right  to  assume  that  i^e  Creator  works  by  intel- 
lectaal  powers  like  those  of  man  ?  If  we  must  com- 
pare the  eye  to  an  optical  instrament^  we  ought  in 
imagination  to  take  a  thick  layer  of  transparent  tissue, 
with  spaces  tilled  with  lluid,  and  with  a  nerve  sensitive 
to  light  beneath,  and  then  suppose  every  part  of  this 
•  layer  to  be  continually  chan^nng  slowly  in  density,  so 
as  to  separate  into  layers  of  diil'erent  densities  and  thick- 
nesses, placed  at  different  distances  from  each  other, 
and  with  the  surfiaces  of  each  layer  slowly  changing  in 
form.  Further  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  power 
(natural  selection)  always  intently  watching  each  slight 
accidental  alteration  in  the  transparent  layers;  and 
carefully  selecting  each  alteration  which,  under  varied 
cireumstaneos,  may  in  any  way,  or  in  any  degree,  tend 
to  produce  a  distincter  image.  We  must  suppose  each 
new  state  of  the  instrument  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
million ;  and  each  to  be  preserved  till  a  better  be  pro- 
duced, and  then  the  old  ones  to  be  destroyed.  In  living 
bodies^  variation  will  cause  the  slight  alterations,  gene- 
ration will  multiply  them  almost  infinitely,  and  natural 
selection  will  pick  out  with  unerring  skill  each  improve- 
ment. Let  this  process  go  on  for  millions  on  milliomj 
of  years ;  and  during  each  year  on  millions  of  indi- 
viduals of  many  kinds ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that  a 
living  <^tical  instrument  might  thus  be  formed  as 
superior  to  one  of  glass^  as  the  works  of  the  Creator  are 
to  those  of  man  ? 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ 
existed,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by 
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numeTOOB,  sucoessiye,  slight  modifications,  my  theory 

would  absolutely  break  do\vu.  But  I  can  find  out  no 
such  cavse.  No  doubt  many  organs  exist  of  which  we 
do  not  know  thf  transitional  grades,  more  especially  if 
we  look  to  much-isolated  species,  round  which,  accord- 
iDg  to  my  theory,  there  has  been  much  extinction.  Or 
again,  if  we  look  to  an  organ  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  large  clas8»  for  in  this  latter  case  the  organ 
must  have  been  first  formed  at  an  extremely  remote 
period,  since  which  all  the  many  members  of  the  class 
have  been  developed ;  and  in  order  to  discover  the 
early  transitional  grades  through  which  the  organ  has 
passed,  we  should  have  to  look  to  very  ancient  ancestral 
forms,  long  since  become  extinct. 

We  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  concluding  that 
an  organ  could  not  have  been  formed  by  transitional 
gradations  of  some  kind.  Numerous  cases  could  be 
giyen  amongst  the  lower  animals  of  the  same  organ 
performing  at  the  same  time  wholly  distinct  iiinctions  ; 
thus  the  alimentary  canal  respires,  digests,  and  excretes 
in  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly  and  in  the  fish  Cobites. 
In  the  Hydra,  the  animal  may  be  turned  inside  out, 
and  the  exterior  surface  will  then  digest  and  the  sto- 
mach resfpire.  In  such  cases  natural  selection  might 
specialise,  if  any  advantage  were  thus  gained,  a  part  or 
organ,  which  had  performed  two  functions,  for  one 
function  alunc,  and  tlius  wholly  change  its  nature  by 
insensible  steps.  Certain  plants,  as  some  Ijcguminosaj, 
Violaceae,  &c.,  bear  two  kinds  of  ilowei*s ;  one  ha\ing 
the  normal  stnicture  of  the  order,  the  other  kind  being 
degraded,  though  sometimes  more  fertile  than  the  per^ 
feet  kind :  if  the  plant  ceased  to  bear  its  perfect  flowers, 
and  this  did  occur  during  seyeral  years  with  an  im- 
ported specimen  of  Aspicarpa  in  lESrance,  a  great  and 
gudden  transition  would  apparently  be  eflfected  in  the 
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nature  of  the  plant.  Two  distinct  organs  sometimes' 
perform  simultaneously  the  same  function  in  the  same 
individual ;  to  p^ve  one  instance,  tliere  arc  lish  with 
gills  or  branchiflB  that  breathe  the  air  diasolved  in  the 
water,  at  the  same  time  that  they  breathe  free  air  in 
their  swimbladders,  this  latter  oigan  having  a  ductus 
pneumaticQS  for  its  supply,  and  being  divided  by  highly 
vascular  partitions.  In  these  cases  one  of  the  two  or^ 
gans  might  be  modified  and  perfected  so  as  to  perform 
all  the  work  by  itself,  bein^;  aided  during  the  process  of 
modification  by  the  other  ormm  ;  and  then  this  other 
organ  might  be  modified  for  some  other  and  quite  dis- 
tinct purpose,  or  be  quite  obliterated. 

The  illustration  of  the  swim  bladder  in  fishes  is  a  good 
one,  because  it  sliows  us  deaily  the  highly  important 
fact  that  an  organ  originaUy  constracted  for  one  pur- 
pose, namely  flotation,  may  be  converted  into  one  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose,  namely  respiration.  Tlie  swim- 
bladder  has,  also,  been  worked  in  as  an  accessory  to  the 
auditory  organs  of  certain  fish,  or,  for  I  do  not  know 
which  view  is  now  generally  held,  a  part  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  has  been  worked  in  as  a  complement  to 
the  swimbladder.  All  physiologists  admit  that  the  swim* 
bladder  is  homdogons,  or  ideally  simiW  in  position 
and  structure  with  the  lungs  of  the  higher  vertebrate 
animals :  hence  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  extreme 
difficulty  in  believing^  that  natural  selection  has  actually 
eonv(^rted  a  swimbladder  into  a  lung,  or  organ  used  ex- 
clusively for  respiration. 

On  this  view  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  vertebrate 
animals  having  true  lungs  have  descended  by  ordinary 
generation  from  an  ancient  prototype,  of  which  we  know 
noihmg,  furnished  with  a  floating  ap]mratus  or  swim- 
bladder. We  can  thus,  as  I  infer  from  Professor  Owen's 
interesting  description  of  these  parts,  imderstaud  the 
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strange  fact  that  every  particle  of  food  and  drink  ivhicTt 
we  swallow  has  to  pass  Over  tlie  orifice  of  the  tracliea, 
with  some  risk  of  falling  into  the  lungs,  notwithstanding 
the  beaiitifiil  contrivance  by  which  the  glottis  is  closed. 
In  the  higher  Yertebiata  the  bianchin  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared— the  slitB  on  the  sideB  of  the  neck  and  the 
loop-like  course  of  the  arteries  still  marking  in  the  em- 
bryo their  former  position.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  now  utterly  lost  branchicne  might  have  been  gra- 
dually worked  in  by  natuml  seler'tion  for  sonio  quite 
distinct  purpose  :  in  the  same  manner  as,  on  the  view 
entertained  by  some  naturalists  that  the  branchiae  and 
dorsal  scales  of  Annelids  are  homologous  with  the  wings 
and  wingHcovers  of  insects^  it  is  probable  that  organs 
which  at  a  very  ancient  period  served  for  respiration 
have  been  aetnally  converted  into  organs  of  flight 

In  considering  transitions  of  organs,  it  is  so  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  conversion  from  one 
function  to  another,  that  1  will  give  one  more  instance. 
Pedunculated  cirripedes  have  two  minute  folds  of  skin, 
called  by  me  the  ovigeroos  frena,  which  serve,  through 
the  means  of  a  sticky  secretion,  to  retain  the  eggs  nntil  - 
they  are  hatched  within  the  sack.  These  cirripedes 
have  no  branchiffi^  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and 
sack,  including  the  small  frena,  serving  for  respiration. 
The  Balanidae  or  sessile  cirripedes,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  ovigerous  frena,  the  eggs  lying  loose  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sack,  in  the  well-enclosed  shell ;  but  they 
have,  in  the  same  relative  position,  large,  much  folded 
membranes^  which  freely  communicate  with  the  circula- 
tory lacunsB  of  the  sack  and  body,  and  which  have  been 
ocmsidered  to  be  branchice  by  Fro£  Owen  and  all  otiber 
naturalists  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Now  I 
think  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  ovigerous  frena  in 
the  one  family  are  strictly  homologous  with  the  brauchiiu 
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of  tlie  otlior  family ;  indoed,  they  graduate  into  each 
utile r.  Tlien^fore  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  two  little  folds 
of  skin,  whicli  originally  served  as  ovigerous  frena,  but 
whicby  likewise,  very  slightly  aided  the  act  of  respira^ 
tion,  have  been  gradually  eonveited  by  natmal  seleetioii 
into  bTanchiflB,  siin[)ly  through  an  increase  in  their  size 
and  the  obliteration  of  their  adhesiye  glands.  If  all 
pedunculated  cirri[)edes  had  become  extinct,  and  they 
have  already  sufl'ered  far  more  extinction  than  have 
sessile  cirripedes,  who  would  ever  have  imagined  that 
the  brauchiaa  in  this  latter  family  had  oriojinallv  existed 
as  organs  for  preyenting  the  ova  from  being  washed  ont 
of  the  sack  ? 

Although  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  conclud- 
ing that  any  organ  could  not  possibly  haye  been  pro- 
duced by  successive  transitional  gradations,  yet,  un- 
doubtedly, grave  cases  of  difTiculty  occur,  some  of  which 
will  bo  discussed  in  mv  future  work. 

One  of  the  gravest  is  that  of  neuter  insects,  which 
are  often  very  differently  constmcted  from  either  the 
males  or  fertile  females ;  but  this  case  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  next  chapter.  The  electric  organs  of  fishes 
offer  another  case  of  special  difficulty ;  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  by  what  steps  these  wondrous  organs  have 
been  produced  ;  but,  as  Owen  and  others  have  remarked, 
their  intimate  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  common 
muscle ;  and  as  it  has  lately  been  shown  that  Bays  have 
an  organ  closely  analogous  to  the  electric  apparatus,  and 
yet  do  not^  as  Matteucci  asserts,  discharge  any  electri- 
city, we  must  own  that  we  are  far  too  ignorant  to  argue 
that  no  transition  of  any  kind  is  possible. 

The  electric  organs  offer  another  and  eyen  more 
serious  difficulty  ;  for  they  occur  in  only  about  a  dozen 
fishes,  of  which  several  are  widely  remote  in  their 
affinities.    Generally  when  the  same  organ  appears  in 
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several  members  of  tlie  same  class,  especially  if  in 
members  having  very  different  habits  of  life,  we  may 
attribute  its  presence  to  inheritance  from  a  common 
ancestor;  and  its  absence  in  some  of  the  members  to 
its  loss  throngh  disuse  or  natural  selection.  But  if  the 
electric  organs  had  been  inherited  from  one  ancient 
progenitor  thus  provided,  we  might  have  expected  that 
all  electric  fishes  would  have  been  specially  related  to 
each  other.  Nor  does  geology  at  all  lead  to  the  belief 
that  formerly  most  fishes  had  electric  organs,  which 
most  of  their  modified  descendants  have  lost.  The 
presence  of  luminous  organs  in  a  few  insects^  belong- 
ing to  different  fomilies  and  orders,  offers  a  parallel 
case  of  difficulty.  Other  cases  could  be  given ;  for  in- 
stance in  plants,  the  very  curious  contrivance  of  a  mass 
of  pollen-grains,  borne  on  a  foot-stalk  with  a  sticky 
gland  at  the  end,  is  the  same  in  Orchis  and  Asclepias, — 
genera  almost  as  remote  as  possible  amongst  flowering 
plants.  In  all  these  cases  of  two  very  distinct  species 
furnished  with  apparently  the  same  anomalous  organ, 
it  should  be  observed  that,  although  the  general  ap* 
pearance  and  function  of  the  organ  may  be  the  same, 
yet  some  fundamental  difference  can  generally  be  de* 
tected.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  nearlv  the  same 
way  as  two  men  have  sometimes  independently  hit  on 
the  very  same  invention,  so  natural  selection,  working 
for  the  good  of  each  being  and  taking  advantage  of 
analogous  variationef,  has  sometimes  modified  in  very 
nearly  the  same  manner  two  parts  in  two  organic  beings, 
which  beings  owe  but  little  of  their  structure  in  common 
to  inheritance  from  the  same  ancestor. 

Although  in  many  cases  it  is  most  difficult  to  con- 
jecture by  what  transitions  organs  could  have  arrived  at 
their  present  state ;  yet,  considering  that  the  proportion 
of  living  and  known  forms  to  the  extinct  and  unknowa 
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is  very  small,  I  have  been  astOEiislied  how  rarely  an 

organ  can  be  named,  towards  which  no  transitional 
grade  is  known  to  lead.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  that 
new  organs  often  appear  suddenly  in  any  class,  as  if 
created  for  some  special  purpose;  as  indeed  is 
shown  by  that  old,  but  somewhat  exaggerated,  canon 
in  natural  history  of  Natuia  non  fiEKsit  saltum.**  We 
meet  with  this*  admission  in  the  writings  of  almost 
every  experienced  naturalist;  as  Mihie  Edwards  has 
well  expressed  it,  Nature  is  prodigal  in  variety,  but 
niggard  in  innovation.  Why,  on  the  theory  of  Creation, 
should  this  be  so?  Why  should  all  the  parts  and  organs 
of  many  independent  biuugs,  each  supposed  to  have  been 
separately  created  for  its  proper  place  in  nature,  be  so 
commonly  linked  together  by  giaduated  steps  ?  Why 
should  not  Nature  have  taken  a  leap  from  structure  to 
structure  I  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection^  we  can 
dearly  understand  why  she  should  not;  for  natural 
selection  can  act  only  by  taking  advantage  of  slight 
successive  variations  ;  she  can  never  take  a  leap,  but 
must  advance  by  short  and  slow  steps. 

Organs  of  little  apparent  importanec^Aa  natural 
selection  acts  by  life  and  death, — ^by  the  preservation  of 
individuals  with  any  favourable  variation,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  those  with  any  unfavourable  deviation  of 

structure, — I  have  sometimes  felt  much  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  origin  of  simple  parts,  of  which  the 
importance  does  not  seem  suHicient  to  cause  the  pre* 
servation  of  successively  varymg  individuals.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  as  much  difficulty,  though  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,-  on  this  head,  as  in  tiie  case  of  an  oigan  as 
perfect  and  complex  as  the  eya 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  much  too  ignorant  in  regard 
to  the  whole  economy  of  any  one  organic  being,  to  say 
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wluit  slight  modifieationa  would  be  of  importance  or 
not  In  a  former  chapter  1  liave  given  instances  of 
most  trifling  characters,  such  as  the  down  on  fruit  and 
the  coloiir  of  its  flesh,  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair 
of  quadrapedfl^  which,  from  being  correlated  with  con- 
Btitntional  differences  or  from  determining  the  attacks 
of  insects,  might  assuredly  be  acted  on  by  natural 
selection.  The  tail  of  the  giraffe  looks  like  an  arti- 
ficially constructed  lly-flapper ;  and  it  seems  at  first 
incredible  that  this  could  have  been  adapted  for  its 
present  purpose  by  successive  slight  modifications,  each 
better  and  better,  for  so  trifling  an  object  as  driving 
away  flies ;  yet  we  should  pause  before  being  too  pod- 
tiye  even  in  this  case,  for  we  know  that  the  distribution 
and  existence  of  cattle  and  other  animals  in  South 
America  absolutely  depend  on  their  power  of  resistinir 
the  attacks  of  insects  :  so  that  individuals  wliicli  could 
by  any  means  defend  themselves  from  these  small 
enemies,  would  be  able  to  range  into  new  pastures  and 
thus  gain  a  great  advantage.  It  is  not  that  the  laiger 
quadrupeds  are  actually  destroyed  (except  in  some  rare 
cases)  by  flies,  but  they  are  incessantly  harassed  and 
their  strength  reduced,  so  that  they  are  more  subject  to 
disease,  or  not  so  well  enabled  in  a  coming  dearth  to 
search  for  Ibod,  or  to  escape  from  beasts  of  prey. 

Organs  now  of  trifling  importance  have  probal)ly  in 
some  cases  been  of  high  importance  to  an  early  {)ro- 
genitor,  and,  after  having  been  slowly  perfected  at  a 
former  period,  have  been  transndtted  in  nearly  the  same 
state,  although  now  become  of  very  sAight  use ;  and  any 
actually  injurious  deyiations  in  their  structure  will  always 
have  been  checked  by  natural  selection.  Seeing  how 
important  an  organ  of  loc(jinotion  the  tail  is  in  most 
aquatic  animals,  its  general  presence  and  use  for  many 
purposes  in  so  many  land  animals,  which  in  their  lungs 
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or  modified  swimbladders  betray  their  aquatic  origin, 
may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  w('ll-d<n'cloj)ed 
tail  liaviog  been  formed  iu  an  aquatic  animal,  it  might 
sabseqnently  come  to  be  worked  in  for  all  sorts  of  pur* 
poses,  as  a  fly-flapper,  an  organ  of  prehension,  or  as  an 
aid  in  turning,  as  with  the  dog,  though  the  aid  must  be 
slight,  for  the  hare,  with  hardly  any  tail,  can  double 
quickly  enough. 

In  tlie  second  place,  we  may  sometimes  attribute 
importimce  to  characters  which  are  really  of  very  little 
importance,  and  which  have  originated  from  quite 
secondary  causes,  independently  of  natural  selection. 
We  should  remember  that  chmate,  food,  &c.,  probably 
have  some  little  direct  influence  on  the  organisation ; 
that  characters  reappear  from  the  law  of  reyersion ;  that 
correlation  of  growth  will  have  had  a  most  important 
influence  iu  modifying  various  structures ;  ami  liiially, 
that  sexual  selection  will  often  have  largely  modified 
the  external  characters  of  animals  having  a  will,  to 
give  one  male  an  advantage  in  fighting  with  another 
or  in  charming  the  femaled.  Moreover  when  a-  modifi- 
cation of  strudiure  has  primarily  arisen  firom  the  above 
or  other  unknown  causes,  it  may  at  first  have  been  of 
no  advantage  to  the  species,  but  may  subsequently 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  descendants  of 
the  species  under  new  conditions  of  life  and  with  newly 
acquired  habits. 

To  give  a  few  instances  to  illustrate  these  latter  re- 
marks. If  green  woodpeckers  alone  had  existed,  and 
we  did  not  know  that  there  were  many  black  and  pied 
kinds,  I  dare  say  that  we  should  have  thought  that  the 
green  colour  was  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  hide  this 
tree-frequenting  bird  from  its  enemies  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  it  was  a  character  of  importance  and  might 
have  been  acquired  through  natural  selection ;  as  it  isy 
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we  cannot  doubt  that  the  colour  is  due  to  some  quite 
distinct  cause,  probably  to  sexual  selection.  A  trailing 
pcdm  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  climbs  the  loftiest 
trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely  constructed  hooks  clus- 
tered around  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  this  con- 
trivance, no  doubt,  is  of  the  highest  service  to  the 
plant;  but  as  we  see  nearly  similar  hooks  on  many 
trees  which  are  not  climbers,  the  hooks  on  the  palm 
may  haye  arisen  from  unknown  laws  of  growth,  and 
have  been  subsequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
plant  undergoing  further  modification  and  becoming  a 
climber.  The  naked  skin  on  the  head  of  a  vulture  is 
generally  considered  as  a  direct  adaptation  for  ^vallo^v  ing 
in  putridity  ;  and  so  it  may  be,  or  it  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  putrid  matter;  but  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  drawing  any  such  inference, 
when  we  see  that  the  skin  on  the  head  of  the  dean* 
feeding  male  turkey  is  likewise  naked.  The  sutures  in 
the  skulls  of  young  mammals  have  been  advanced  as  a 
beautiful  adaptation  for  aiding  parturition,  and  no  doubt 
they  facilitate,  or  may  be  indispensable  for  this  act; 
but  as  sutures  occur  in  the  skulls  of  young  birds  and 
rej^tiles,  which  have  only  to  escape  from  a  broken  egg, 
we  may  infer  that  this  structure  has  arisen  from  the 
laws  of  growth,  and  has  been  taken  adyimtage  of  in  the 
parturition  of  the  higher  animals. 

We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  causes  produciog 
slight  and  unimportant  variations ;  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately made  conscious  of  this  by  reflecting  on  the  differ- 
ences in  the  breeds  of  our  domesticated  animals  in 
different  countries, — more  especially  in  the  less  civilised 
countries  where  there  has  been  but  little  artiticial  selec- 
tion. Animals  kept  by  savages  in  diii'erent  countries 
often  have  to  struggle  for  their  own  subsistence,  and 
would  be  exposed  to  a  certain  extent  to  natural  selec- 
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tioDy  and  imdividiialB  with  fllighlly  different  coiistitii- 
tions  woald  saooeed  beet  under  different  cliniate& 
A  good  observer  states  that  in  cattle  susceptibility  to 

the  attacks  of  flies  is  correlated  with  colour,  an  is  the 
liability  to  be  poisoned  by  certain  plants ;  so  that  even 
colour  would  be  thus  subjected  to  the  action  of  natural 
selection.  Other  observers  are  conyinced  that  a  damp 
climate  affeota  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  that  with  the 
hair  the  horns  are  oorrdated.  Mountain  breeds  always 
differ  from  lowland  breeds ;  and  a  mountauioiis  conntzy 
would  probably  affect  the  hind  limbs  from  ezetcising 
them  more,  and  possibly  even  the  form  of  the  pelyis ; 
and  then  by  the  law  of  homologous  variation,  the  front 
limbs  and  the  head  would  probably  be  affected.  The 
shape,  also,  of  the  pelvis  might  affect  by  pressure  the 
shape  of  the  head  of  the  young  in  the  womb.  The 
laborious  breathing  necessary  in  high  regions  would,  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe^  increase  the  size  of  the 
ehest;  and  again  correlation  would  come  intQ  play. 
The  effeda  en  the  whole  organisation  of  lessened  ex^ 
eidse  with  abundant  food  is  probably  stiU  more  import- 
ant ;  and  this,  as  H.  von  Nathusius  has  lately  shown  in 
his  excellent  Treatise,  is  apparently  one  chief  cause  of 
the  great  modification  w^hich  the  breeds  of  swine  have 
undergone.  But  we  are  far  too  ignorant  to  speculate 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  known  and 
nnknown  laws  of  variation;  and  I  have  here  alluded 
to  tiiem  only  to  show  that^  if  we  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  characteristic  differences  of  our  domestic  breeds^ 
which  nevertheless  we  generedly  admit  to  have  arisen 
through  ordinary  generation,  we  ought  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  cause  of 
the  slight  analogous  differences  between  species.  I 
might  have  adduced  for  this  same  purpose  the  differ* 
ences  between  the  races  of  man^  which  are  so  strongly 
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marked ;  I  may  add  that  some  little  light  can  appa- 
rently bo  throwii  on  the  origin  of  these  differences, 
chiedy  througli  sexual  selection  of  a  particular  land*  but 
mtiumt  here  entering  on  eopknui  dbtaUs  mj  vesfoomg 
would  appoflkr  firrdofqai 

The  foregoing  lemarks  lead  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  tlie  protest  lately  made  by  some  naturalists,  against 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  that  every  detail  of  structure 
has  been  produced  for  the  good  of  its  possessor.  They 
believe  tjbat  very  mwy  struc^es  have  boen  created  for 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  man,  or  for  mere  variety.  T1m9 
dootiiiie^  if  tnte*  would  be  absolutely  fieital  to  my  theoiy. 
Yet  I  fi^Iy  admit  1^  wny  strueturea  axe  of  no  dircicf 
use  to  their  possessors.  Physical  oonditionB  piobaUy 
have  had  some  little  effect  on  structure,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  good  thus  gained.  Correlation  of 
growth  has  no  doubt  played  a  most  important  part,  and 
a  useful  modification  of  one  part  will  often  have  en- 
tailed on  other  parts  diversified  changes  of  no  direct  usa 
So  again  characters  which  formerly  were  useful,  or 
vhicb  formerly  bad  arisen  from  oorrelittion  of  growtti^ 
or  from  other  unknown  o^nse,  may  reappear  from  the 
law  of  reversion,  though  now  of  no  direct  use.  The 
effects  of  sexual  selection,  when  displayed  in  beauty  to 
charm  the  females,  can  be  called  useful  only  in  rather 
a  forced  sense.  But  by  far  the  most  important  con- 
sideratioi;!  is  that  the  chief  part  of  the  organisation  of 
every  being  is  simply  due  to  inheritance ;  and  conse* 
quently^  though  each  being  assuredly  is  well  fitted  for 
fts  place  in  nature^  many  Btnicteesliow 
l^latioii  to  the  habits  of  life  of  each  speciea  Thus»  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  webbed  feet  of  the  upland 
goose  or  of  the  frigate-bird  are  of  special  use  to  these 
burds;  we  cannot  believe  that  the  similar  bones  in  the 
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am  of  the  monkey,  in  the  fore-leg  of  the  hone,  in  the 
wing  of  the  bat»  and  in  the  flipper  of  the  seal,  are  of 
spedal  use  to  these  animals.  We  may  safely  attribute 
these  stmdnies  to  inheritance.  Bat  to  the  progenitor 
of  the  upland  goose  and  of  the  frigate-bird,  webbed  feet 
no  doubt  were  as  useful  as  thev  now  are  to  the  most 
aquatic  of  existing  birds.  So  we  may  believe  that  tlie 
progenitor  of  the  sejd  had  not  a  flipper,  but  a  foot  with 
five  toes  fitted  for  walking  or  grasping;  and  we  may 
further  yentore  to  believe  that  the  several  bones  in  the 
limbs  of  the  monkey,  horsey  and  bat^  which  have  been 
inherited  from  a  common  progenitor,  were  formerly  of 
more  special  use  to  that  progenitor,  or  its  progenitors, 
than  they  now  are  to  these  animals  having  such  widely 
diversified  liabits.  Therefore  we  may  infer  that  these 
several  bones  niiLdit  have  been  acquired  tlirongh  natural 
selection,  subjected  formerly,  as  now,  to  the  several  laws 
of  inheritance,  reversion,  correlation  of  growth,  &a 
Hence  every  detail  of  structure  in  every  living  creature 
(making  some  little  allowanoe  for  the  direct  action  of 
pliysical  conditions)  may  be  viewed,  either  as  having 
been  of  special  use  to  some  ancestral  form,  or  as  being 
now  of  special  use  to  the  descendants  of  this  form — 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  complex  laws 
of  growth. 

Natural  selection  cannot  possibly  produce  any  modifi- 
cation in  any  one  species  exclusively  for  the  good  of 
another  species ;  though  throughout  nature  one  q»ecies 
incessantly  takes  advantage  o(  and  profits  by,  the  struc- 
ture of  another.  But  natural  selection  can  and  does 
often  produce  structures  for  the  direct  injury  of  other 
species,  as  we  see  in  the  fang  of  the  adder,  and  in  the 
ovipositor  of  the  ichneumon,  by  which  its  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  the  living  bodies  of  other  insects.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  any  part  of  the  structure  of  any  one 
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•  species  had  been  formed  for  the  exchisive  good  of 
another  species,  it  would  anniliilate  my  theory,  for  such 
could  not  have  been  produced  through  lUktuxal  selec- 
tion. Although  many  statements  may  be  foiind  in 
works  on  natural  history  to  this  effect^  I  cannot  find 
even  one  which  seems  to  me  of  any  weight.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  rattlesnake  has  a  poison-fang  for  its 
own  defence  and  for  the  destruction  of  its  prey ;  but 
some  authors  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  this  snake 
is  furnished  with  a  rattle  for  its  own  injury,  namely,  to 
warn  its  prey  to  escape.  I  would  almost  as  soon  believe 
that  the  cat  curls  the  end  of  its  tail  when  preparing  to 
spring,  in  order  to  warn  the  doomed  mouse.  But  I  have 
not  space  here  to  enter  on  this  and  other  such  casea 
.  Natural  selection  will  nerer  produce  in  a  being  any- 
thing injurious  to  itself,  for  natural  selection  acts  solely 
by  and  for  the  good  of  each.  No  organ  will  be  formed, 
as  Paley  has  remarked,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  pain 
or  for  doing  an  injury  to  its  possessor.  If  a  fair  balance 
be  struck  between  the  good  and  evil  caused  by  each  » 
part,  each  will  be  found  on  the  whole  adyantageous. 
After  the  lapse  of  time,  under  changing  conditions  of 
Ufe^  if  any  part  comes  to  be  injurious,  it  will  be  modi- 
fied ;  or  if  it  be  not  so,  the  behig  will  become  extinct^ 
as  myriads  have  become  extbcfc 

Natural  selection  tends  only  to  make  each  organic 
being  as  perfect  as,  or  slightly  more  perfect  than,  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  with  which  it  has 
to  struggle  for  existence.  And  we  see  that  this  is  the 
degree  of  perfection  attained  under  nature.  The  en- 
demic productions  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  are 
perfect  one  compared  with  another ;  but  they  ate  now 
rapidly  yielding  before  the  adyancing  legions  of  plants 
and  animals  introduced  from  Europe.  Natural  selection 
will  not  produce  absolute  perfection,  nor  do  we  always 
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neety  as  far  as  ipre  can  jndge,  with  thfo  liigli  standard 

under  nature.  The  correction  for  the  aberration  of 
light  is  said,  on  high  authority,  not  to  be  perfect  even 
in  that  most  perfect  organ,  the  eye.  If  our  reason 
leads  us  to  admire  with  enthusiasm  a  multitude  of 
inimitable  oontrifanoes  in  nature,  this  same  reason  tells 
VB,  tbongh  im  may  easily  earr  on  both  sidss,  tbat  some 
oilier  oontmanoes  are  less  perfect  Oan  we  consider 
tile  sting  of  tiie  wasp  or  of  the  bee  as  peifeeti  which, 
when  nsed  against  many  attacking  animals^  cannot  be 
withdrawn,  owing  to  the  backward  serraturee,  and  so 
inevitably  causes  the  death  of  the  insect  by  tearing  out 
its  viscera  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  sting  of  the  bee^  as  having  origin- 
alfy  existed  in  a  remote  progenitor  as  a  boiing  and 
serrated  instroment^  like  that  in  so  many  members  of 
llie  same  great  oider,  and  whidi  has  been  modified  baft 
not  perfected  for  its  present  purpose,  witii  the  poison 
originally  adapted  for  some  purpose,  such  as  to  produce 
galls,  subsequently  intensified,  we  can  perhaps  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  sting  should  so  often 
cause  the  insect's  own  death :  for  if  on  the  whole  the 
power  of  stinging  be  useful  to  the  community,  it  will 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  natural  selection,  though  it 
may  cause  the  death  of  some  few  memben.  If  we  acU 
mire  the  truly  wonderM  power  of  soent  by  whidbi  the 
males  of  many  insects  find  their  females,  can  we  admire 
the  production  for  this  single  purpose  of  thousands  of 
drones,  which  are  utterly  useless  to  the  community  for 
any  other  end,  and  which  are  ultimately  slaughtered  by 
their  industrious  and  sterile  sisters?  It  may  be  di£&- 
eult>  but  we  oi^ht  to  admire  the  sayage  instinctiye 
hatred  of  the  queen-beo^  which  urges  her  to  destroy  the 
young  queens  her  daughters  as  soon  as  boi^,  or  to 
perish  hersdf  in  the  combat;  fer  midonbtedly  this  is 
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for  the  good  of  the  community ;  and  maternal  love  or 
maternal  hatred,  though  the  latter  fortunately  is  most 
lare,  is  all  the  same  to  the  inexorable  principle  of 
natural  selection*  If  we  admire  the  severd  ingenious 
eontriTance%  by  which  the  flowers  of  the  otchia  and  of 
mmj  other  plants  are  fertilised  through  insect  agency, 
can  we  consider  as  equally  perfect  the  dabotation  hy 
our  ftp-trees  of  dense  clouds  of  pollen,  in  order  that  a 
few  granules  may  bo  wafted  by  a  chance  breeze  on  to 
the  oYules  ? 

Summary  of  Chapter. — We  have  in  this  chapter  dis- 
cossed  some  of  the  difficulties  and  objedaons  which  may 
be^nrged  against  my  theory.  Many  of  them  are  Tory 
serious;  but  I  think  that  in  the  disoosskm  light  has  been 
thrown  on  several  facts,  which  on  the  theory  of  hide* 
pendent  acts  of  creation  are  utterly  obscure.  We  have 
seen  that  species  at  any  one  period  are  not  indefinitely 
variable,  and  are  not  linked  together  by  a  multitude 
of  intermediate  gradations,  partly  because  the  process  of 
natural  selection  will  always  be  very  slow,  and  will  act, 
at  any  one  time^  only  on  a  yeiy  &w  forms ;  and  partly 
because  the  very  process  of  natural  selection  almost 
implies  the  continual  supplanting  and  extinction  of  pr^ 
ceding  and  intermediate  gradations.  Closely  allied  spe* 
cies,  now  living  on  a  continuous  area,  must  often  have 
been  formed  when  the  area  was  not  continuous,  and 
when  the  conditions  of  life  did  not  insensibly  graduate 
away  &om  one  part  to  another.  When  two  varieties 
are  formed  in  two  districts  of  a  continuous  area,  an  in- 
termediate variety  will  often  be  formed^  fitted  for  an 
intermediate  nme ;  but  fix>m  reasons  assigned^  the  interw 
mediate  variety  ^vill  usually  exist  in  lesser  numbeis  than 
the  two  forms  which  it  connects ;  consequently  the  two 
latter,  during  the  course  of  further  niudification,  from 
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existing*  in  greato  numbers,  \nll-have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  less  numerous  intermediate  vahety,  and  will 
thuB  geneially  succeed  in  suppkntiiig  and  externa- 
Bating  it 

We  have  seen  in  this  chapter  how  caatiooswe  should 
be  in  concluding  that  the  most  different  habits  of  life 

could  not  graduate  into  each  other ;  that  a  bat,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  been  formed  by  iiiitural  selec- 
tion from  an  animal  which  at  £b:st  could  only  glide 
through  the  air. 

We  have  se^i  that  a  species  may  under  new  condi- 
tions of  life  change  its  habits,  or  haye  diversified  habits, 
with  some  habits  yery  unlike  those  of  its  nearest  con- 
geners. Hence  we  can  understand^  bearing  in  mind 
tiiat  each  organic  being  is  tr}  ing  to  live  wherever  it 
can  live,  how  it  has  arisen  that  there  are  u])land  geese 
with  webbed  feet,  ground  woodpeckew,  diving  thrushes, 
and  petrels  mth  the  habits  of  auks. 

Although  the  belief  that  an  organ  so  perfect  as  the 
eye  could  have  been  formed  by  natural  selection,  is 
more  than  enough  to  stagger  any  one ;  yet  in  the  case 
of  any  oigai^  if  we  know  of  a  long  series  of  gradations 
in  oompl^ty,  eadii  good  for  its  possessor,  then,  under 
changing  conditions  of  life,  there  is  no  logical  impossi- 
bility in  the  acquirement  of  any  conceivable  degree  of 
perfection  through  natural  selection.  In  the  cases  in 
which  we  know  of  no  intermediate  or  transitional  states, 
we  should  be  very  cautious  in  concluding  that  none 
could  have  existed,  for  the  homologies  of  many  organs 
and  their  intermediate  states  show  thatwonderM  meta- 
morphoses in  function  are  at  least  possible.  For  instance, 
a  swim-bladder  has  apparently  been  converted  into  an 
air-breathing  lung.  The  same  organ  liaving  performed 
simultaneously  very  dift'erent  functions,  and  thep  having 
been  specialised  for  one  function ;  and  two  very  distinct 
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organs  having  performed  at  the  same  time  the  same 
iiinction,  the  one  haying  been  perfected  whilst  aided 
by  the  other,  must  often  haye  largely  £etcilitated 
transitions* 

We  ate  &r  too  ignorant^  in  almost  every  case,  to  be 
enabled  to  assert  that  any  part  or  organ  is  so  unim- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  a  species,  that  modifications 
in  its  structure  could  not  have  been  slowly  accumulated 
by  means  of  natural  selection.  But  we  may  confidently 
believe  that  many  modifications,  wholly  due  to  the  laws 
of  growth,  and  at  fast  in  no  way  advantageous  to  a 
species^  have  been  subsequently  taken  advantage  of  by 
^e  stQl  further  modified  descendants  of  this  speciea 
We  may,  also,  believe  that  a  part  formerly  of  high  im-> 
portance  has  often  been  retained  (as  the  tail  of  an 
aquatic  animal  by  its  terrestrial  descendants),  though  it 
has  become  of  such  small  importance  that  it  could  not, 
in  its  present  state,  have  been  acquired  by  natural  selec- 
tion,— a  power  which  acts  solely  by  the  preservation  of 
profitable  variations  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Natural  selection  will  produce  nothing  in  one  species 
for  the  exclusive  good  or  injuiy  of  anotiier ;  though  it 
may  well  produce  parts,  organs,  and  excretions  highly 
useful  or  even  indispensable,  or  lii^^lily  injiuioiLS  to 
another  species,  but  in  all  cases  at  the  same  time  usei'ul 
to  the  owner.  Natural  selection  in  each  well-stocked 
country  must  act  chiefly  through  the  competition  of 
the  inhabitants  one  with  another,  and  consequently  will 
produce  perfection,  or  strength  in  the  battle  for  life, 
only  according  to  the  standard  of  that  country.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  one  country,  generally  the  smaller 
one,  will  often  yield,  as  we  see  they  do  yield,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  and  generally  larger  countiy. 
For  in  the  larger  country  there  will  have  existed  more 
individuals,  and  more  diversified  forms,  and  the  com- 
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petition  will  have  been  severer,  and  thus  the  standard 
of  perfection  will  have  been  rendered  liigber.  Natural 
teleetion  will  not  neoenarily  prodoee  absolute  perfeo- 
tion ;  ncnv  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge  hj  our  limitad  fi»eiil« 
tiea^  can  absolnte  peffedjon  be  ereiTwheie  fomlL 

On  the  theeiy  of  natural  selection  we  can  dearly  un- 
derstand the  full  meaning  of  that  old  canon  in  natnral 
history,  "  Natura  non  tacit  saltum."  This  canon,  if  we 
look  only  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world,  is  not 
strictly  correcti  but  if  we  include  all  those  of  past  times, 
U  must  hj  mj  tiieory  be  strictly  true. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  all  organic  beinga 
haye  been  fonned  on  two  great  laws — Unity  of  Type^ 
and  the  GcmditicxDS  of  Ezktenoe.  By  unity  of  type  is 
meant  tibat  ftmdamental  agreement  m  straetore  which 
we  see  in  organic  beings  of  the  same  class,  and  whicli  is 
quite  independent  of  their  habits  of  life.  On  my  theory, 
unity  of  tyj>e  is  exphdned  by  unity  of  descent.  The 
expression  of  conditions  of  existence,  so  often  insisted  on 
by  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  is  fully  embraced  by  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  For  natural  selection 
acts  eitiier  now  adapting  the  varying  parts  of  each 
being  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life ;  or 
by  having  adapted  them  during  the  long-past  periods  of 
time :  the  adaptations  being  aided  in  some  cases  by  use 
and  disuse,  being  slightly  affected  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  external  conditions  of  life,  and  being  in  all  cases 
snbjected  to  the  several  laws  of  growtL  Hence,  in  facl^ 
the  law  of  the  Conditions  of  Existence  is  the  higher 
law ;  as  it  includes,  through  the  inheritance  of  Ibmer 
adaptations,  that  of  Unity  of  Type. 
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Instincts  comparable  with  habits,  but  different  in  their  origin  — 
Instincts  graduated  —  Aphides  and  ants  —  Instincts  variable 
Domestic  instinctB^  their  origin— Natural  instincts  of  the  cuckoo, 
oitriofat  end  paiaiitio  hees— Slave-making  anta— -Hiva-bee^  itf 
oellpiDfJaiig  ioatmct^Chaagea  of  Inatiiiot  and  atraoture  aol. 
necessarily  simultaneoua  —  Difficnltiea  on  ih9  tiieonr  of  tibo 
Natural  SeleotioQ  of  inatinota  —  Neater  or  ateiile  inaeota  — 
Summaiy. 

The  subject  of  instinct  might  have  been  worked  into  tho 
previous  chapters ;  but  I  have  thought  that  it  would  bQ 
more  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  separately,  esp^ 
daily  as  so  wonderful  an  instinct  as  that  of  the  hive*' 
bee  making  its  cells  will  probablj  bare  oconizad  to 
many  readen^  as  difficulty  sofficieiit  to  orerthrow  my 
whole  theoiy,  I  must  piremise,  that  I  have  notbiiig  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  primaiy  mental  poweTs,  any 
more  than  I  have  with  that  of  life  itself.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  diversities  of  instinct  and  of 
the  other  meutal  qualities  of  f^nimftlg  within  the  same 
class. 

I*  will  not  attempt  any  definition  of  instinct  It 
wonld  be  easy  to  show  that  several  distinct  mental 
actions  aie  commonly  embiaoed  by  this  tenn ;  but  eveiy 
one  understands  what  is  meant>  when  it  is  said  that  vih 
stinct  impels  the  cuckoo  to  migrate  and  to  lay  her  egg^ 
in  other  birds'  nests.  An  action,  which  we  ourselves 
should  require  experience  to  enable  us  to  perform,  when 
performed  by  an  animal,  more  ^ecially  \fj  «  very 
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young  one,  without  any  experience,  and  when  performed 
by  many  indmduak  in  the  same  way,  without  their 
Imowing  for  what  purpose  it  is  performed,  is  nsoally 
said  to  be  instinctive.   But  I  could  show  ihat  none  of 

these  characters  of  instinct  are  universal.  A  little  dose, 
as  Pierre  nul)er  expresses  it,  of  judg:ment  or  n  ason, 
often  conies  into  play,  even  in  animals  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  nature. 

Frederick  Cavier  and  several  of  the  older  metaphy- 
sicians have  compared  instinct  with  habit.  This  com- 
parison gives,  I  think,  a  remarkably  accurate  notion  of 
the  frame  of  mind  under  which  an  instinctive  action  is 
performed,  but  not  of  its  origin.  How  unconsciously 
many  habitual  actions  are  performed,  indeed  not  rarely 
in  direct  oj^position  to  our  conscious  will !  yet  they  may 
be  modified  by  the  will  or  reason.  Habits  easily  become 
associated  with  other  habits,  and  with  certain  periods  of 
time  and  states  of  the  body.  When  once  acquired,  they 
often  remain  constant  throughout  life.  Several  other 
points  of  resemblance  between  instincts  and  habits 
could  be  pointed  out.  As  in  repeating  a  well-known 
song,  so  in  instincts,  one  action  follows  another  by  a  sort 
of  rhythm  ;  if  a  person  be  intemipted  in  a  song,  or  in 
repeating  anything  by  rote,  he  is  generally  forced  to  go 
back  to  recover  the  habitual  train  of  thought :  so  P. 
Huber  found  it  was  with  a  caterpillar,  which  makes  a 
very  complicated  hammock ;  for  if  he  took  a  caterpillar 
whidi  had  completed  its  hanmiock  up  to,  say,  the  sixth 
stage  of  constmction,  and  put  it  into  a  hammock  com- 
pleted up  only  to  the  third  stage,  the  caterpillar  simply 
re-performed  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stages  of  con- 
struction. If,  however,  a  caterpillar  were  taken  out  of 
a  hammock  made  up,  for  instance,  to  the  third  stage, 
and  were  put  into  one  finished  up  to  the  sixth  stage,  so 
that  much  of  its  work  was  already  done  fox  it,  far  from 
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feeling  the  benefit  of  this,  it  was  much  embanassedy  and, 
in  order  to  complete  its  hammock,  seemed  forced  to 

start  from  the  third  stage,  where  it  had  left  ofT,  and  thus 
tried  to  complete  the  already  finished  work. 

If  we  suppose  any  habitual  action  to  become  inherited 
— ^and  I  think  it  can  be  ghom  that  this  does  sometimes 
happen — then  the  resemblance  between  what  originally* 
was  a  habit  and  an  instinct  becomes  so  close  as  not 
to  be  distmguished.  If  Mozart^  instead  of  playing  the 
pianoforte  at  three  years  old  with  wonderfhUy  little 
practice,  had  played  a  tnne  with  no  practice  at  all,  he 
miglit  truly  be  said  to  have  done  so  instinctively.  But 
it  would  be  the  most  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  number  of  instincts  have  been  acquired  by  habit 
in  one  generation,  and  then  transmitted  by  inheritance 
to  sncceeding  generations.  It  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  most  wonderful  instiacts  with  which  we  are  ao- 
qnainted,  namely,  those  of  the  hive-bee  and  of  many 
ants,  could  not  possibly  haye  been  thus  acquired. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  instincts  are  as 
important  as  corporeal  structure  for  the  welfare  of  each 
species,  under  its  present  conditions  of  life.  Under 
changed  conditions  of  life,  it  is  at  least  j)ossible  that 
slight  modifications  of  instinct  might  be  profitable  to  a 
species ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  instincts  do  vary 
ever  so  little,  then  I  can  see  no  difiScnlty  in  natoral 
selection  preserving  and  continually  accumulating  yari- 
ations  of  instinct  to  any  extent  that  was  profitable.  It 
is  thus,  as  I  believe,  that  all  the  most  complex  and 
wonderful  instincts  have  originated.  As  modifications 
'  of  corporeal  structure  arise  from,  and  are  increased 
by,  use  or  habit,  and  are  diminished  or  lost  by  disuse,  so 
I  do  not  doubt  it  has  been  with  instincts.  But  I  belieye 
that  the  effects  of  habit  are  of  quite  subordinate  im- 
portance to  the  effects  of  the  natiual  selection  of  what 
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may  be  called  aoddental  Tariatidns  of  fustmete;— 
that  is  of  Tariations  produced  by  ihe  tame  unknowii 
causes  which  prodoce  slight  defiatidiia  of  bodily  strao* 

ture. 

No  complex  instinct  can  possibly  be  produced  through 
natural  selection,  except  by  the  slow  and  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  numerous,  slight^  yet  profitable,  Tanationa 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  corporeal  stnictures,  we  ought 
to  find  in  natui^  not  the  actual  transitional  gradations 
by  which  each  complex  instinct  has  been  acquired — ^for 
these  conld  be  fonnd  only  in  the  lineal  anceston  of  each 
species— 4iiit  we  ought  to  find  in  the  collateral  lines  of 
descent  some  evidence  of  such  gradations  ;  or  we  ought 
at  least  to  be  able  to  show  that  gradations  of  some  kind 
are  possible ;  and  this  we  certainly  can  do.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find,  making  allowance  for  the  instincts  of 
animals  having  been  but  little  observed  except  in  Europe 
and  North  America^  and  for  no  instinct  being  known 
amongst  extinct  species^  how  very  generally  gradations, 
leading  to  the  most  complex  instincts^  can  be  dis- 
covered Changes  of  instinct  may  sometimes  be  faci- 
litated by  the  same  species  having  diflPerent  instincts  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  when  placed  under  different  circumstances,  &c. ; 
in  which  case  either  one  or  tlie  other  instinct  might  be 
preserved  by  natural  selection.  And  such  instanceej,  of 
diversity  of  instinct  in  the  same  spedes  can  be  shown 
to  occur  in  nature. 

Again  as  in  the  case  of  i^rporeal  stroctare,  and  con** 
formably  with  my  theory,  the  instinct  of  each  species  is 
good  for  itself,  but  has  never,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
been  produced  for  the  exclusive  good  of  others.  One 
^f  the  strongest  instances  of  an  animal  apparently  per- 
forming an  action  for  the  sole  good  of  anotlier,  with 
which  I  am  ac^nainted,  is  that  of  aphides  voluntarily 
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yielding,  as  was  first  observed  by  Huber,  their  sweet 
excretion  to  ants  :  that  they  do  so  voluntarily,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  show.    I  removed  all  the  ants  from  a  group 
of  about  a  dozea  aphides  on  a  dock-planl^  and  prevented 
their  attendaiioe  during  several  honis.    Aflter  this  inter- 
I  felt  sme  that  the  aphides  would  want  to  eaociete. 
I  watdied  them  for  some  time  thxough  a  lens,  but  not 
one  excreted ;  I  then  tickled  and  stroked  them  with  a 
hair  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  I  could,  as  the  ants 
do  with  their  antennae  ;  but  not  one  excreted.  After- 
wards I  allowed  an  ant  to  visit  them,  and  it  immediately 
seemed,  by  its  eager  way  of  running  aboat,  to  be  well 
aware  what  a  rich  flock  it  had  discovered ;  it  then  began 
to  play  with  its  antennsa  on  the  abdomen  first  of  one 
aphis  and  tiien  of  another ;  and  each,  as  Bfxm  as  it  felt 
the  antenme^  immediatelj  lifted  up  its  abdomen  and 
excreted  a  limpid  drop  of  sweet  juice,  which  was  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  ant.    Even  the  quite  young  aphides 
behaved  in  this  manner,  showing  that  the  action  was 
instinctive,  and  not  the  result  of  experience.    It  is  cer- 
tain,  from  the  observations  of  Huber,  that  the  aphides 
diow  no  dislike  to  the  ants:  if  the  latter  be  not 
presenl^  thej  are  at  last  compelled  to  eject  their  ex* 
cteiha.  But  as  the  excretion  is  extiemdy  Tiscid,  it  u 
probably  a  convenience  to  the  aphides  to  have  it  re* 
•    moved  ;  and  therefore  probably  they  do  not  instinctively 
excrete  for  the  sole  good  of  the  ants.    Although  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  animal  performs  an  action  for 
the  exclusive  good  of  another  of  a  distinct  species,  yet 
each  spedes  tries  to  take  advantage  of  the  instincts  of 
others^  as  each  takes  advantage  of  the  weaker  bodUy 
structure  of  others.  So  again,  in  some  fev  cases,  certain  • 
instincts  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  perfect ;  * 
but  as  details  on  this  and  other  such  points  axe  not  in* 
dispeiiiiuble;  they  may  be  here  passed  over. 
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As  some  degree  of  YAriatioiL  in  instincts  under  a  state 
of  natnrey  and  the  inheritance  of  sach  variations^  are 
indispensable  for  the  action  of  natmal  selectioDy  as 
many  instances  as  possible  ought  to  be  here  given ;  but 
want  of  space  prevents  me.  I  can  only  assert,  that 
instincts  certainly  do  Yary — for  instance,  the  migratory 
instinct,  both  iii  extent  and  direction,  and  in  its  total 
loss.  So  it  is  with  the  nests  of  birds,  which  vary  partly 
in  dependence  on  the  situations  (diosen,  and  on  tlie 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  country  inhabited,  but 
often  from  causes  wholly  unknown  to  us:  Audubon  haa 
given  several  remarkable  cases  of  differences  in  the 
nests  of  the  same  species  in  the  northern  and  southern 
United  States.  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  if  instinct  be 
variable,  has  it  not  '^iven  to  the  bee  "  the  al)ility  to  use 
some  other  material  when  wax  was  deficient  ?"  ]5ut 
what  other  material  could  bees  use  ?  They  will  work 
with  and  use,  as  I  have  seen,  wax  hardened  with  vermilion 
and  softened  with  lard.  Andrew  Knight  observed  that 
his  bees,  instead  of  laboriously  collectmg  propolis,  used 
a  cement  of  wax  and  turpentine,  with  which  he  had 
covered  decorticated  trees.  It  has  lately  been  shown 
that  bees,  instead  of  searching  flowers  for  their  pollen, 
will  gladly  use  a  very  difierent  substance,  namely,  oat- 
meal. Fear  of  any  particular  enemy  is  certainly  an 
instinctive  quality,  as  may  be  seen  in  nestling  birds,  * 
though  it  is  strengthened  by  experience,  and  by  the 
sight  of  fear  of  the  same  enemy  in  other  animala  But 
fear  of  man  is  slowly  acquired,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  by  various  animals  inhabiting  desert  islands; 
and  we  may  see  an  instance  of  this,  even  in  England, 
in  the  greater  •wildness  of  all  our  large  birds  than  of 
•  our  small  birds  ;  for  the  large  birds  have  been  most 
persecuted  by  man.  We  may  safely  attribute  the 
greater  wildness  of  our  large  birds  to  this  cause ;  for  in 
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uuinliabited  islands  large  birds  are  not  more  fearful  than 
small ;  and  the  mangle,  so  wary  in  England,  is  tame  in 
Norway,  as  is  the  hooded  crow  in  Egypt. 

That  the  general  dispodtiQn  of  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  bom  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  extremely 
diyersified,  can  be  shown  by  a  mnltitnde  of  facts. 
Several  cases,  also,  could  be  given  of  occasional  and 
strange  habits  in  certain  species,  wliicli  might,  if  advan- 
tageous to  the  species,  give  rise,  through  natural  selec- 
tion, to  quite  new  instincts.  But  I  am  well  aware  that 
these  general  statements,  without  facts  given  in  detail, 
can  produce  bat  a  feeble  effect  on  the  reader's  mind. 
I  can  only  repeat  my  assoranoe,  that  I  do  not  speak 
without  good  evidenca 

The  possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  inherited 
variations  of  instinct  in  a  state  of  nature  will  be  strength- 
ened by  briefly  considering  a  few  cases  under  domesti- 
cation. We  shall  thus  also  be  enabled  to  see  the 
respective  parts  which  habit  and  the  selection  of  so-called 
accidental  variations  have  played  in  modifying  the 
mental  qualities  of  our  domestic  animals.  A  number 
of  curious  and  authentic  instances  could  be  given  cf  the 
inheritance  of  all  shades  of  disposition  and  tastes,  and 
likewise  of  the  oddest  tricks,  associated  with  certain 
frames  of  mind  or  periods  of  time.  But  let  us  look  to 
the  familiar  case  of  the  several  breeds  of  dogs ;  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  young  pointers  (I  have  myself  seen 
a  striking  instance)  will  sometimes  point  and  even  back 
other  dogs  the  very  first  time  that  they  are  taken  out; 
retrieving  is  certainly  in  some  degree  inherited  by  re- 
trievers ;  and  a  tendency  to  run  round,  instead  of  at»  a 
flock  of  sheep,  by  shepherd -<logs.  I  cannot  see  that^ 
tliese  actions,  performed  without  experience  by  the 
young,  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner  by  each  indi- 
vidual, peifotmed  witJi  eager  delight  by  each  breed,  and 
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without  the  end  being  known — for  the  young  pointer 
can  no  more  know  that  he  points  to  aid  his  master,  than 
the  white  butterfly  knows  why  she  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
leaf  of  the  cabbage — I  cannot  see  that  theise  actions 
differ  essentially  from  true  izutiiicti*  If  we  were  to  behold 
one  kind  of  wolf,  when  yoong  and  widioiit  any  traming^ 
iB  8D0II  80  it  scented  its  prey,  stand  motimlesB  like  a 
statue,  and  then  doidy  crawl  forward  with  a  peculiar 
gait ;  and  another  kind  of  wolf  rushing  round,  instead  of 
at,  a  herd  of  deer,  and  driving  them  to  a  distant  point,  we 
sliould  assuredly  call  these  actions  instinctive.  Domestic 
instincts,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  certainly  £u:  less 
fixed  than  natural  instincts ;  bat  they  have  been  acted 
on  by  far  less  ngoions  selection,  and  haye  been  trans- 
mitted for  an  incomparably  shorter  period,  nnder  less 
fixed  conditions  of  life. 

How  strongly  these  domestic  instincts,  halnts,  and  dis* 
positions  are  inherited,  and  how  curiously  they  become 
mingled,  is  well  shown  when  different  breeds  of  dogs  are 
crossed.  Thus  it  is  known  that  a  cross  with  a  bull-dog 
has  affected  for  many  generations  the  courage  and  ob- 
stinacy of  greyhounds  ;  and  a  cross  with  a  greyhound 
has  given  to  a  whole  fiynily  of  shepherd-dogs  a  ten- 
dency to  hunt  hares.  These  domestic  instincts^  when 
thus  tested  by  crossing,  resemble  natural  instmcts^ 
which  in  a  like  manner  become  curiously  blended  to- 
gether, and  for  a  long  period  exhibit  traces  of  the 
instincts  of  either  parent:  for  example,  Le  Roy  de- 
scribes a  dog,  wliose  great-grandfather  was  a  wolf,  and 
this  dog  showed  a  trace  of  its  wild  parentage  only  in  one 
Wfty>  hy  not  coming  in  a  straight  line  to  his  master 
when  called* 

Domestic  instincts  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  actions 
which  haye  become  inherited  solely  from  long-continued 

and  compulsory  habit,  but  this  is  not  true.    No  one 
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would  ever  have  thought  of  teaching,  or  probably  could 
liAYe  taught»  the  tumbler-pigeon  to  tumble^ — an  action 
wiiichy  as  I  have  witaMod^  is  pfirformed  by  young  bird% 
that  have  nereir  aeen  a  pigeon  tmnble.  We  may  believe 
that  some  one  pigeon  diowed  a  slight  tendency  to  liiis 
strange  habits  and  that  ihe  long-contihiied  selection  of 
ike  best  individuals  in  successive  generations  made 
tumblers  what  they  now  are ;  and  near  Glasgow  tliere 
are  house-tumblers,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Brent,  which 
cannot  fly  eighteen  inches  high  without  going  head  over 
heels.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  would 
have  thought  of  trainu^  a  dog  to  point,  had  not  some 
one  dog  natoiaUy  shown  a  tendency  in  this  line ;  and 
this  is  known  occasionally  to  happen,  as  I  onoe  saw,  in 
a  pure  terrier;  llie  act  of  pointing  is  probably,  as  many 
have  thought,  only  the  exaggeraU^d  pause  of  an  animal 
preparing  to  spring  on  its  prey.  When  the  first  ten- 
dency to  point  was  once  displayed,  methodical  selection 
and  the  inherited  effects  of  oompulsory  training  in  each 
snooessive  generation  would  soon  comj^te  the  work;  and 
nnconsdons  selection  is  still  in  pvogress,  as  each  man 
tries  to  procme,  without  intending  to  improve  the  breed, 
doffi  which  will  stand  and  hunt  best  On  the  other 
hand,  habit  alone  in  some  cases  has  sufficed ;  hardly  any 
animal  is  more  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  tame  than  the 
young  of  the  wild  rabbit ;  scarcely  any  animal  is  tamer 
than  the  young  of  the  tame  rabbit ;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
that  domestic  rabbits  have  ever  been  selected  for  tame- 
nesB ;  and  I  presmne  that  we  must  attribute  the  whole 
of  the  inherited  change  fix>m  extreme  wiidness  to  ex- 
treme tamenessi  sfanply  to  habit  and  kng-oontinned 
close  confinement 

Natural  instincts  are  lost  under  domestication :  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  seen  in  those  breeds  of 
fowls  which  very  rarely  or  never  become  "  broody," 
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that  is,  never  wish  to  sit  on  their  eggs.  Familiarity 
alone  prevents  our  seeinj^  how  universally  and  largely 
the  minds  of  our  domestic  animals  have  been  modified 
by  domesticatioii.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  love  of  man  has  become  instinctive  in  the  dog.  All 
wolyes,  tasBB,  jaokaLa,  and  species  of  the  oat  genus,  when 
kept  tame,  aie  most  eager  to  attack  poultry,  sheep,  and 
pigs ;  and  this  tendency  has  been  fonnd  incurable  in 
dogs  which  have  been  brought  home  as  puppies  from 
countries,  such  asTierra  del  Fuego  and  Australia,  where 
the  savages  do  not  keep  these  domestic  animals.  How 
rarely,  on  the  other  hand,  do  our  civilised  dogs,  even 
when  quite  young,  require  to  be  taught  not  to  attack 
poultry,  sheep,  and  pigsl  No  doubt  they  occasionally 
do  make  an  attack,  and  are  then  beaten ;  and  if  not 
cured,  they  are  destroyed;  so  that  habit,  with  some 
degree  of  selection,  has  probably  concurred  in  civilising 
by  inheritance  our  dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  young 
chickens  have  lost,  wholly  by  habit,  that  fear  of  the  dog 
and  cat  which  no  doubt  was  originally  instinctive  in 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  so  plainly  instinctive  in 
young  pheasants,  though  reared  under  a  hen.  It  is  not 
that  chickens  haye  lost  all  fear,  but  fear  only  of  dogs 
and  cats,  for  if  the  hen  gives  the  danger-chuckle,  they 
will  run  (more  especially  young  turkeys)  from  under 
her,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  surrounding  grass  or 
thickets ;  and  this  is  evidently  done  for  the  instinctive 
purpose  of  allowing,  as  we  see  in  wild  ground-birds,  their 
mother  to  fly  away.  But  this  instinct  retained  by  our 
chickens  has  become  useless  under  domestication,  for 
ihe  mother-hen  has  almost  lost  by  disuse  the*  power 
of  flight 

Hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  under  domestication 
instincts  have  been  acquired  and  natural  instincts  have 
been  lost  partly  by  habit,  and  partly  by  man  selecting 
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and  accumulating  during  successive  generations,  pecu- 
liar mental  habits  and  acticms,  which  at  first  appeared 
from  what  we  must  in  our  ignorance  call  an  accident 
In  some  cases  oompolsoiy  habit  alone  has  sufficed  to 
produce  such  inherited  mental  changes ;  in  other  cases 
compulsory  habit  has  done  nothing,  and  all  has  been 
the  result  of  selection,  pursued  both  methodically  and 
unconsciously ;  but  in  most  cases,  probably,  habit  and 
selection  have  acted  together. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  understand  how  instincts  in  a 
state  of  nature  have  become  modified  by  selection,  by 
considering  a  few  cases.  I  will  select  only  three,  out  of 
the  seyeral  which  I  shall  haye  to  discuss  in  my  future 
work, — ^namely,  the  instinct  which  leads  the  cuckoo  to 
lay  her  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests;  the  slave-making 
instinct  of  certain  ants  ;  and  the  cunib-making  power  of 
the  hive-bee  :  these  two  latter  instincts  have  generally, 
and  most  justly,  been  ranked  by  naturalists  as  the  most 
wonderful  of  ^  known  instincts. 

It  is  now  commonly  admitted  that  the  more  imme- 
diate and  final  cause  of  .the  cucdcoo's  instinct  is,  that 
she  lays  her  eggs,  not  daily,  but  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days ;  so  that^  if  she  were  to  make  her  own  nest 
and  sit  on  her  own  eggs,  those  first  laid  would  have 
to  be  left  for  some  time  imincubated,  or  there  would  be 
eggs  and  young  birds  of  different  ages  in  the  same  nest. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  process  of  laying  and  hatching 
might  be  inconveniently  long,  more  especially  as  she 
has  to  migrate  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  first 
hatdied  young  would  probably  have  to  be  fed  by  the 
male  alone.  But  the  American  cuckoo  is  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  for  she  makes  her  own  nest  and  has  eggs 
and  young  successively  hatched,  all  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  American  cuckoo  occa- 
sionally lays  her  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests ;  but  I  hear 
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on  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Nevertheless,  I  could  give  several  iustances  of 
various  birds  which  have  been  known  occasionally  to 
lny  their  eggs  in  other  birda'  nests.  Now  let  m  sup* 
poie  that  the  ancient  progenitor  of  oor  European 
ouokoo  had  tte  Mita  of  the  AuMrican  caieikoo;  bm 
ibat  oocanonally  aha  lidd  an  egg  in  anotber  Uid'a 
neat  If  theold  bird  profited  by  thia  occaabnal  baUt, 
or  if  the  young  were  made  more  vigorous  by  advantage 
haviug  been  taken  of  the  mistaken  maternal  instinct  of 
another  bird,  than  by  their  own  mother's  care,  encum- 
bered as  she  can  hardly  fail  to  be  by  having  eggs  and 
yomig  of  different  ages  at  the  same  time,  and  by  having 
to  mjgiate  at  a  yery  early  period;  then  the  old  birds  or 
the  Watered  yonug  voidd  gain  an  adTantage,  And 
analogy  wonld  lead  me  to  bc^ve^  that  the  yooQg  thm 
reared  would  be  apt  to  follow  by  inheritaaoe  the  ooca* 
sional  and  aberrant  habit  of  their  mother,  and  in  their 
turn  would  be  apt  to  lay  tlieir  eggs  in  other  birds*  nests, 
and  thus  be  successful  in  rearing  their  young.  By  a 
ContiAued  process  of  this  nature,  I  believe  that  t}i§ 
8t}range  instinct  our  cuckoo  eonld  be,  and  has  hee^ 
generated*  I  nu^y  add  that»  according  to  Dr.  Qray 
and  to  some  other  observers^  tlie  European  cuckoo  haa 
not  ntterly  la|t  matofnal  I^tq  and  ^r  her  qwi^ 
ofEspring. 

The  occasional  habit  of  birds  laying  tlieir  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests,  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  distinct 
species,  is  not  very  uncommon  with  the  Gallinaceae ; 
and  this  perhaps  expli^ins  the  origin  of  a  <ffT>giilA.r 
instinct  in  the  allied  group  of  ostriches.  For  several 
hen  ostriches  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  An^ericai^ 
species,  unite  lay  first  a  &w  eggs  in  one  nest  and 
l^en  in  anothar ;  and  these  are  hatdied  by  the  males. 
Thia  instinct  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fSact 
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of  the  hens  laying  a  large  number  of  eggs ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cuckoo,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 
This  instinct,  however,  of  the  American  ostrich  has  not 
as  yet  been  perfected ;  for  a  surprising  number  of  eggs 
lie  strewed  OYer  the  plains,  so  that  in  one  day's  huutiiig 
I  picked  np  no      than  twenty  lost  and  wasted  eggs. 

.Many  be^  stq  panupitio^  and  dlways  lay  their  eggs  in 
Hie  Bests  of  bees  of  othear  kinds,  TUa  ease  is  mare  ie« 
markable  than  that  of  the  cuckoo ;  for  these  bees  have 
not  only  their  instincts  but  their  structure  modified  in 
accordance  with  their  parasitic  habits  ;  for  they  do  not 
possess  the  pollen-coUectiug  apparatus  which  would  be 
necessary  if  they  had  to  store  food  for  their  own  young. 
Son}ie  species,  likewise^  of  Sphegidae  (wasp-like  insects) 
ere  pansitio  on  other  species ;  ^id  M.  Fabre  has  lately 
shown  good  reascHi  for  believing  that  although  Ibe 
Tachytes  nigra  genendly  makes  its  own  bonow  and 
stores  it  with  paralysed  prey  for  its  own  larvae  to  feed 
on,  yet  that  when  this  insect  finds  a  burrow  aheady 
made  and  stored  by  another  sphex,  it  takes  advantage 
of  the  prize,  and  becomes  for  the  occasion  parasitic.  In 
this  ease,  as  with  the  supposed  case  of  the  cuckoo,  X  can 
see  no  difficulty  in  iiatxu^al  selection  maWng  an  oocar 
gtoQal  habit  pernuuieiil^  i£  of  edvmitege  to  ^e  species^ 
and  if  the  insect  whoae  nest  fin4  eboxei  food  are  thus 
felcQiiously  itpproptiated^  be  not  thus  extenninated. 

Slave-making  instinct — This  remarkable  instinct  was 
first  discovered  in  the  Formica  (Polyerges)  rufesceus 
by  Pierre  Huber,  a  better  observer  even  than  his  cele- 
brated father.  This  ant  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its 
slaves ;  without  their  aid^  the  speeies  would  certainly 
become  eztinot  jn  a  single  year.  The  males  and  fertile 
females  do  to  work  of  any  kind,  apd  the  workers  or  ste- 
rile female^  though  most  ^ei^tip       oonrageous  in 
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capturing  slaves,  do  no  other  work.  They  are  incapable 
of  makiiifr  their  own  nests,  or  of  feedin«j:  their  own 
larva?.  When  the  okl  nest  is  found  inconvenient,  and 
they  have  to  migrate,  it  is  the  slaves  which  determiue 
the  migration,  and  actually  carry  their  masters  in  their 
jaws.  So  utterly  helpless  are  the  masters,  that  when 
Huber  shut  up  thirty  of  them  without  a  slaye,  but  with 
plenty  of  the  food  which  they  like  best,  and  with  their 
larvae  and  pupae  to  stimulate  them  to  work,  they  did 
nothing ;  they  could  not  even  feed  themselves,  and 
many  perished  of  hunger.  Huber  then  introduced  a 
single  slave  (F.  fusca),  and  she  instantly  set  to  work, 
fed  and  saved  the  survivors ;  made  some  cells  and 
tended  the  larras^  and  put  all  to  rights.  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  than  these  well-ascertained  facts? 
•  If  we  had  not  known  of  any  other  slaye-making  ant,  it 
would  haye  been  hopeless  to  haye  speculated  how  so 
wonderful  an  instinct  could  haye  been  perfected. 

Another  species,  Forjiiica  sunguinea,  was  likt- wise  first 
discovered  by  P.  Huber  to  be  a  slave-making  ant.  This 
species  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  and 
its  habits  have  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for 
information  on  this  and  other  subjects.  Althou^  fully 
trusting  to  the  statements  of  Huber  and  Mr.  Smith,  I 
tried  to  approach  the  subject  in  a  sceptical  frame  of  mind, 
as  any  one  may  well  be  excused  for  doubting  the  truth 
of  so  extraordinan^  and  odious  an  instinct  as  that  of 
making  slaves.  Hence  1  will  give  the  observations 
■which  I  made,  in  some  little  detaiL  I  opened  fourteen 
nests  of  F.  sanguinea,  and  found  a  few  slaves  in  all. 
Males  and  fertile  females  of  the  slaye-species  (F.  fusca) 
are  found  only  in  their  own  proper  communities,  and 
haye  neyer  been  obseryed  in  the  nests  of  F.  sanguinea* 
The  slayes  are  black  and  not  aboye  half  the  size  of  their 
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ted  masters,  so  that  the  contrast  in  their  appearance  is 
very  great.    When  the  nest  is  slightly  disturbed,  the 
slaves  occasionally  come  out,  and  like  their  masters  are 
much  agitated  and  defend  the  nest :  when  the  nest  is 
much  disturbed  and  the  larvae  and  pupsa  are  exposed^ 
the  slayes  work  energetically  with  their  masters  in  caiy 
ry ing  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  Henoe^  it  is  dear, 
that  the  slaves  feel  qnite  at  home.   During  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  on  three  successive  years,  I  have 
watched  for  many  hours  several  nests  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  never  saw  a  slave  either  leave  or  enter 
a  nest.   As,  during  these  months,  the  slaves  are  very 
few  in  number,  I  thought  that  they  might  behave  differ- 
ently when  more  numerous ;  but  Mr.  Smitii  informs  me 
that  he  has  watched  the  nests  at  various  hours  during 
May,  June^  and  August,  both  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire, 
and  has  never  seen  the  slaves,  thougli  present  in  large 
numbers  in  August,  either  leave  or  enter  the  nest. 
Hence  he  considers  them  as  strictly  household  slaves. 
Tlie  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  constantly 
seen  bringing  in  materials  for  the  nest,  and  food  of  all 
kinds.    During  the  year  1860,  however,  in^the  month 
of  July,  I  came  across  a  community  with  an  unusually 
large  stock  of  slaves,  and  I  observed  a  few  slaves  mingled 
with  their  masters  leaving  the  nest,  and  marching  along 
the  same  road  to  a  tall  Scotch-fir-tree,  twenty-five  yards 
distant,  M  ln'ch  they  ascended  together,  probably  in  search 
of  aphides  or  cocci.   According  to  Huber,  who  liad  ample 
opportunities  for  observation^  in  Switzerland  the  slaves 
habitually  work  with  their  masters  in  making  the  nest, 
and  they  alone  open  and  dose  the  doors  in  the  morning 
and*  evening ;  and,  as  Huber  expressly  states,  their 
principal  office  is  to  search  for  aphides.   This  differ* 
ence  in  the  usual  habits  of  the  masters  and  slaves 
in  the  two  countries,  probably  depends  merely  on  the 
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slaTes  being  captured  in  greater  numbeni  inSwitaserland 

than  iu  England. 

One  (lay  I  fortunately  witnessed  a  migration  of  F. 
sangiiinca  from  one  nest  to  another,  and  it  was  a  nir).«t 
interesting  spectacle  to  behold  the  masters  carefully  car- 
rying their  slaves  in  their  jaws  instead  of  being  carried 
by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  F.  rufescens.  Another  day 
my  attention  was  stinck  by  aboat  a  score  of  the  slave* 
makers  haunting  the  same  spot,  and  evidently  not  in 
search  of  food ;  they  approached  and  were  vigorously 
repulsed  by  an  independent  community  of  the  slave- 
species  (F.  fusca)  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  three  of  these 
ants  clinging  to  the  legs  of  the  slave-making  F.  san- 
guinea.  The  latter  ruthlessly  killed  their  small  op- 
ponents, and  carried  their  dead  bodies  as  food  to  their 
nest,  twenty-nine  yards  distant ;  but  they  were  prevented 
from  getting  any  pupsd  to  rear  as  slaves.  I  then  dug 
up  a  small  parcel  of  the  pupae  of  F.  fusca  from  another 
nest,  and  put  them  down  on  a  bare  sjmt  near  the  place 
of  combat ;  they  were  eagerly  seized,  and  carried  off  by 
the  tyrants,  who  perhaps  fancied  that^  after  all«  they  had 
been  victorioos  in  their  late  combat. 

At  the  same  time  I  laid  on  the  same  place  a  small 
parcel  of  the  pupae  of  another  species,  F.  flava,  with  a 
few  of  these  little  yellow  ants  still  clinging  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  nest  This  species  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  made  into  slaves,  as  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Smith.  Although  so  small  a  species,  it  is  very  cou- 
rageous, and  I  have  seen  it  ferociously  attack  other  ants. 
In  one  instance  I  found  to  my  surprise  an  independent 
community  of  F.  flava  under  a  stone  beneath  a 
nest  of  the  slave-making  F.  sanguinea ;  and  whem  I 
bad  accidentally  disturbed  both  nests,  the  little  ants 
attacked  their  big  neighbours  with  surprising  courage. 
Now  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  whether  F.  sanguinea 
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oonld  distmgaish  the  pupae  of  F.  fiisca,  ^rliicb  they 
habitnally  make  into  slaves,  from  those  of  the  little  and 
furious  F.  flava,  which  they  rarely  eaj)ture,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  did  at  once  distin^aiisli  them  :  for  wo 
have  seen  that  they  eagerly  and  iuBtantly  seized  the 
pujNB  of  F.  fusca,  whereas  they  were  much  terrified  when 
they  came  across  the  papfB»  or  eren  the  earth  from  the 
nest  of  F.  flaya,  and  quickly  ran  away ;  bnt  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  shortly  after  all  the  little  yellow 
ants  had  crawled  away,  they  took  heart  and  carried  off 
the  pui)8e. 

One  eveninfi:  I  visited  anolber  community  of  F.  san- 
guinea,  and  found  a  number  of  these  ants  returning  home 
and  entering  their  nests,  carrying  the  dead  bodies  of  F. 
fusca  (showing  that  it  was  not  a  migration)  and  nume- 
rous pupss.  I  traced  a  long  file  of  ants  burthened  with 
booty,  for  about  forty  yards,  to  a  very  thick  clump  of 
heath,  whence  I  saw  the  last  individual  of  F.  sanguinea 
emerge,  c^irrying  a  pupa ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  hud  the 
di'solated  nest  in  the  thick  heath.  The  nest,  however, 
must  have  been  close  at  hand,  for  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals of  F.  fusca  were  rushing  about  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  and  one  was  perched  motionless  with  its  own 
pupa  in  its  mouth  on  the  top  of  a  spray  of  heath,  an 
image  of  despair,  over  its  ravaged  home. 

Such  are  the  facts,  thougli  they  did  not  need  con- 
firmation by  me,  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  instinct  ol 
making  slaves.  Let  it  be  observed  what  a  contrast  the 
instinctive  habits  of  h\  sanguinea  present  with,  those  of 
the  continental  F.  rufesoena  The  latter  does  not  build 
its  own  nest^  does  not  determine  its  own  migrations, 
does  not  collect  food  for  itself  or  its  young,  and  cannot 
even  feed  itself:  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its  nu- 
merous slaves.  Formica  sangiiinea,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  much  fewer  slaves,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
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Hbe  aumttier  extremely  few:  the  mastera  deteimme 
when  and  wheie  a  new  neet  shall  be  fonned^  and  when 
ihey  migrate,  the  mastets  cany  the  slaves.   Botii  in 

Switzerland  and  England  the  slaves  seem  to  have  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  larva?,  and  the  masters  alone  go 
on  slave-making  expeditions.  In  Switzerland  the  slaves 
and  masters  work  together,  making  and  bringing  mate- 
rials for  the  nest :  both,  but  chiefly  the  slayes,  tend,  and 
milk  as  it  may  be  called,  their  aphides ;  and  thus  both 
collect  food  for  the  commnnity.  Li  England  the  masters 
alone  usually  leave  the  nest  to  collect  building  materials 
and  food  for  themselves,  their  slaves  and  larvce.  So  that 
the  masters  in  this  country  receive  mucli  less  service 
from  their  slaves  than  they  do  in  Switzerland. 

By  what  steps  tlie  instinct  of  F.  sanguinea  originated 
I  will  not  pretend  to  coDjeeture.  Bat  as  ants,  which  are 
not  slave-makers,  will,  as  I  have  seen,  carry  off  papce  of 
other  species,  if  scattered  near  their  nests^  it  is  possible 
that  such  pupaB  originally  stored  as  food  might  become 
developed ;  and  the  foreign  ants  thus  unintentionally 
reared  would  then  follow  their  proper  instincts,  and  do 
what  work  they  could.  If  their  presence  proved  useful 
to  the  species  which  had  seized  tliem — if  it  were  more 
advantageous  to  this  species  to  capture  workers  than  to 
procreate  them — ^the  habit  of  collecting  pupae  originally 
for  food  might  by  natural  selection  be  strengthened  and 
rendered  permanent  for  the  very  different  purpose  of 
raising  slaves.  When  the  instmct  was  once  acquired, 
if  carried  out  to  a  much  less  extent  even  than  in  our 
]>ritish  F.  sanguinea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  less 
aided  by  its  slaves  than  the  same  species  in  Switzer- 
land, natural  selection  might  increase  and  modify  the 
instinct — ^always  supposing  each  modification  to  bo  of 
use  to  the  species — ^until  an  ant  was  formed  as  abjectly 
dependent  on  ita  slaves  as  is  the  Formica  mfesoens*. 
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Cell-making  instinct  of  the  Hive-Bee. — I  will  not  here 
enter  on  minute  details  on  this  subject,  but  will  merely 
give  an  outline  of  the  conclusionB  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
He  must  be  a  dull  man  who  can  examine  the  exquisite 
structure  of  a  comb,  so  beautifully  adapted  to  its  end, 
without  entJiusiastie  admiiation.  We  hear  from  mathe- 
maticians that  bees  have  practically  solved  a  recondite 
problem,  and  have  made  their  cells  of  the  proper  shape 
to  hold  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  honey,  with  the 
least  possible  consumption  of  precious  wax  in  their  con- 
struction. It  has  been  remarked  that  a  skilful  work- 
man, with  fitting  tools  and  measures,  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  cells  of  wax  of  the  true  form,  though 
this  is  perfectly  effected  by  a  crowd  of  bees  working  in 
a  dark  hiye.  Grant  whatever  instincts  you  please,  and 
it  seems  at  first  quite  inconceivable  how  they  can  make 
all  the  necessary  angles  and  planes,  or  even  perceive 
when  they  are  correctly  made.  But  the  difliculty  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears :  all  this  beautilui 
work  can  be  shown,  I  think,  to  follow  from  a  few  simple 
instincts. 

I  was  led  to  investigate  this  subject  by  Hr.  Water- 
house,  who  has  shown  that  the  form  of  the  cell  stands 

in  close  relation  to  tlie  presence  of  adjoining  cells ;  and 
the  following  view  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  only  as 
a  modification  of  his  theory.  Let  us  look  to  tlie  great 
principle  of  gradation,  and  see  whether  Nature  does  not 
reveal  to  us  her  method  of  work.  At  one  end  of  a  short 
series  we  have  humble-bees,  which  use  their  old  cocoons 
to  hold  honey,  sometimes  adding  to  them  short  tubes  of 
wax,  and  likewise  making  separate  and  very  irregular 
rounded  cells  of  wax.  At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we 
have  the  cells  of  the  hive-bee,  placed  in  a  double  layer: 
each  cell,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  hexagonal  prism,  with 
the  basal  edges  of  its  six  sides  bevelled  so  as  to  fit  ou 
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to  a  pyramid^  formed  of  three  rhombs.  These  rhombs 
have  certain  angles,  and  the  three  which  form  the  pyn^ 
midal  base  of  a  single  cell  on  one  side  of  the  comb,  enter 
into  the  com|X)sitiou  uf  tlie  bases  of  three  adjoining:  cells 
on  the  op}>osite  mh\  Iii  the  series  between  theextnMiie 
perfection  of  the  cells  of  the  liiye-bee  and  the  simplicity 
of  those  of  the  humble-bee*  we  have  the  cells  of  the 
Mexican  Melipona  domestica,  careMly  described  and 
figured  by  Pierre  Huber.  The  Melipona  itself  is  inter^ 
mediate  in  structure  between  the  hiye  and  humble  bee, 
but  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter :  it  forms  a  nearly 
reg^ilar  waxen  comb  of  cylindrical  cells,  in  which  the 
youiiL^  are  hatelied,  and,  in  addition,  some  large  cells  of 
wax  for  holding  hont^y.  These  latter  cells  are  nearly 
spherical  and  of  nearly  equal  sizes,  and  are  aggregated 
into  an  irregular  mass.  But  the  important  point  to 
notice,  is  that  these  cells  are  always  made  at  that 
degree  of  nearness  to  each  other,  that  they  would  have 
intersected  or  broken  into  each  other,  if  the  spheres  had 
been  comj)leted  ;  but  this  is  never  permitted,  the  bees 
building  perfectly  flat  walls  of  wax  between  the  spheres 
which  thus  tend  to  intersect.  Hence  each  cell  consists 
of  an  outer  spherical  portion  and  of  two,  three,  or  more 
perfectly  flat  surfiEu^es,  according  as  the  cell  adjoins 
two,  ihxee,  or  more  qjther  cells.  When  one  cell  comes 
into  contact  with  three  other  cells,  which,  from  the 
spheres  being  nearly  of  the  same  size,  is  yery  fre- 
quently and  necessarily  the  case,  the  three  flat  sur- 
faces are  united  into  a  pyramid ;  and  this  pyramid,  as 
Huber  has  remarked,  is  manifestly  a  gross  imitation  of 
the  three-sided  pyramidal  bases  of  the  cell  of  the  hive- 
bee.  As  in  the  cells  of  the  hive-bee,  so  here,  the  three 
plane  surfaces  in  any  one  cell  necessarily  enter  into  the 
construction  of  three  adjoining  cells.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Melipona  saves  wax  by  this  manner  of  building ;  for 
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the  flat  walls  between  the  adjoining  cells  are  not  double^ 
but  aie  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  oater  spherical 
portions,  and  yet  each  flat  portion  forms  a  part  of  two 

Reflecting  on  tliis  case,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the 
]Nrelipona  had  made  its  spheres  at  some  given  distance 
from  each  other,  and  had  made  them  of  equal  sizes  and 
had  arranged  them  symmetrically  in  a  double  layer,  the  • 
resulting  structure  ^ould  probably  have  been  as  perfect 
as  the  comb  of  the  hiye-beCb  Accordingly  I  wrote  to 
Professor  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  and  this  geometer  has 
kindly  read  over  the  following  statement,  drawn  up 
from  his  iutormation,  and  tells  me  that  it  is  strictly 
correct : — 

If  a  number  of  equal  spheres  be  described  with  their 
centres  placed  in  two  parallel  layers ;  with  the  centre 
of  each  sphere  at  the  distance  of  radius  X  V  2,  or 
radius  x  141421  (or  at  some  lesser  distance),  fixmi  the 
centres  of  the  six  surrounding  splieres  in  the  same 
layer ;  and  at  the  same  distance  froni  the  centres  of  the 
adjoining  spheres  in  the  otlier  and  parallel  layer  ;  then, 
if  planes  of  intersection  between  tlio  several  spheres  in 
both  layers  be  formed,  there  will  result  a  double  layer  of 
hexagonal  prisms  united  together  by  pyramidal  bases 
formed  of  three  rhombs ;  and  the  rhombs  and  the  sides 
of  the  hexagonal  prisms  will  have  eyery  angle  identi- 
cally the  same  with  the  best  measurements  which  have 
been  made  of  the  cells  of  the  hive-bee. 

Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  if  we  could 
slightly  modify  the  instincts  already  possessed  by  the 
Melipona,  and  in  themseiyes  not  very  wonderful,  this 
bee  would  make  a  structure  as  wonderfully  perfect  as 
that  of  the  hiye-bee.  We  must  suppose  the  Melipona 
to  make  her  cells  truly  spherical,  and  of  equal  sizes; 
and  this  would  not  be  yeiy  surprising,  seeing  that  she 
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already  does  lo  to  a  certain  extent^  and  seeing  what 

perfectly  cylindrical  burrows  in  wood  many  insects  can 

make,  apparently  by  turning  round  on  a  fixed  ])oiut. 
We  must  suppose  the  ]\r«'li]>ona  to  arrange  lit-r  cells  in 
level  layers,  as  she  already  does  her  cylindrical  cells ; 
and  we  must  further  suppose,  and  this  is  thewgreatest 
difficolty,  that  she  can  somehow  judge  accurately  at 
what  distonoe  to  stand  horn  her  fellow-laboorera  when 
several  are  making  their  inheres ;  but  she  is  already 
so  far  enabled  to  judge  of  distance,  that  she  always 
describes  her  spheres  so  as  to  intersect  largely ;  and 
then  she  unit<'s  the  points  of  intersection  by  perfectly 
flat  surfaces.  We  have  further  to  suppose,  but  this  is 
no  difficulty,  that  after  hexagonal  prisms  have  been 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  adjoining  spheres  in  the 
same  layer,  she  can  prolong  ^e  hexagon  to  any  length 
requisite  to  hold  the  stock  of  honey ;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rode  humble-bee  adds  cylinders  ai  wax  to  the 
circular  mouths  of  her  old  cocoons.  By  such  modifica- 
tions of  instincts  in  themselves  not  very  wonderful,— 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  those  which  guide  a  bird 
to  make  its  nest, — I  believe  that  the  hive-bee  has  ac- 
quired, through  natural  selection,  her  inimitable  archi- 
tectural powers. 

But  this  theory  can  be  tested  by  experiment  Follow* 
ing  the  example  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  I  separated  two 
combs,  and  put  between  them  a  long,  thick,  rectangular 
strip  of  wax  :  the  bees  instantly  began  to  excavate  minute 
circular  pits  in  it ;  and  as  they  deepened  these  little 
pits,  they  made  them  wider  and  wider  until  they  were 
converted  into  shallow  basins,  appearing  to  the  eye 
perfectly  true  or  parts  of  a  sphere,  and  of  about  the 
diameteor  of  a  celL  It  was  most  interesting  to  me  to  ob-. 
serve  that  wherever  several  bees  had  begun  to  excavate 
these  basins  near  together,  they  had  begun  their  work 
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at  such  a  distance  ftoin.  each  other,  that  by  the  time  the 
basins  had  acquired  the  above  stated  width  (t.  e.  about 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  cell),  and  were  in  depth  about 
one  sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  they 

formed  a  part,  the  rims  of  the  basins  intersected  or 
broke  into  each  other.  As  soon  as  this  occurred,  tlie 
bees  ceased  to  excavate,  and  began  to  build  up  flat  walls 
of  wax  on  the  lines  of  intersection  between  the  basins, 
so  that  each  hexagonal  prism  was  built  upon  the  seal- 
loped  edge  of  a  smooth  basin,  instead  of  on  the  straight 
edges  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  as  in  the  case  of  ordi* 
nary  cells. 

I  then  put  into  the  hive,  instead  of  a  thick,  rectangular 
piece  of  wax,  a  tliin  and  narrow,  knife-edged  ridge, 
coloured  with  vermilion.  The  bees  instantly  began  on 
both  sides  to  excavate  little  basins  near  to  each  other, 
in  the  same  way  as^  before ;  but  the  ridge  of  wax  was  so 
thin,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  basins,  if  they  had  been 
excavated  to  the  same  depth  as  in  the  former  experi* 
ment,  would  have  broken  into  each  other  from  the 
opposite  sides.  The  bees,  however,  did  not  sulfer  this 
to  happen,  and  they  stopped  their  excavations  in  due 
time ;  so  that  the  basins,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  a 
little  deepened,  came  to  have  flat  bottoms ;  and  these 
flat  bottoms,  formed  by  thin  little  plates  of  the  vermilion 
wax  having  been  left  ungnawed,  were  situated,  as  &r 
as  the  eye  could  judge,  exactly  along  the  planes  of 
imaginary  intersecticm  between  the  basins  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  ridge  of  wax.  In  parts,  only  little 
bits,  in  other  parts,  large  portions  of  a  rhoml»ic  plate 
had  been  left  between  the  opposed  basins,  but  the  work, 
from  the  unnatural  state  of  things,  had  not  been  neatly 
performed.  The  bees  must  have  worked  at  very  nearly 
the  same  rate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  ihB  ridge  of  ver- 
milion wax,  as  they  circularly  gnawed  away  and  deep- 
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ened  the  basins  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  leaving  flat  plates  between  the  basins,  by 
stopping  work  along  the  intermediate  planes  or  planes 
of  intersection. 

Considering  how  flexible  thin  wax  is,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  bees,  whilst  at  work  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  strip  of  wax,  perceiving  when  they 
have  gnawed  the  wax  away  to  the  proper  thinness, 
and  then  stopping  their  work.  In  ordinary  combs  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  bees  do  not  always  sooceed 
in  working  at  exactly  the  same  rate  from  the  opposite 
sides ;  for  I  have  noticed  half-completed  rhombs  at  the 
base  of  a  just-commenced  cell,  which  were  slightly  con- 
cave on  one  side,  where  I  suppose  that  the  bees  had  ex- 
cavated too  quickly,  and  convex  on  the  opposed  side, 
where  the  bees  had  worked  less  quickly.  In  one  well- 
>  marlced  instance,  I  put  the  comb  back  into  th^  hive,  and 
allowed  the  bees  to  go  on  working  for  a  short  time^  and 
again  examined  the  ceU,  and  I  found  that  the  rhombic 
plate  had  been  completed,  midhadhecomeperfcctli/Jlat: 
it  was  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  extreme  thinness 
of  tlie  little  rlionilnc  plate,  that  they  could  have  effected 
this  by  gnawing  away  the  convex  side ;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  bees  in  such  cases  stand  in  the  opposed  cells 
and  push  and  bend  the  ductile  and  warm  wax  (which 
as  I  have  tried  is  easily  done)  into  its  proper  interme- 
diate plane,  and  thus  flatten  it. 

From  the  experiment  of  the  ridge  of  vermilion  wax 
we  can  clearlv  see  tliat  if  the  bees  were  to  build  for 
themselves  a  thin  wall  of  wax,  they  could  make  tlieir 
cells  of  the  proper  shape,  by  standing  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  by  excavating  at  the  same  rate, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  make  equal  spherical  hollows, 
but  never  allowing  the  spheres  to  break  into  each 
other.  Now  bees,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  examining 
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the  edge  of  a  growing  comb,  do  make  a  rough,  circum- 
ferential wall  or  rim  all  round  the  comb;  and  they 
gnaw  into  this  from  the  opposite  sides,  always  working 
circularly  as  they  deepen  each  cell.  They  do  not  make 
the  whole  three-sided  pyramidal  base  of  any  one  cell  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  that  one  rhombic  plate  which 
stands  on  the  extreme  growing  margin,  or  the  two  plates, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  they  neyer  complete  the  upper 
edges  of  the  rhombic  plates,  until  the  hexagonal  walls 
are  commenced.  Some  of  these  statements  differ  from 
those  made  by  the  justly  celebrated  elder  Huber, 
but  I  am  convinced  of  their  accuracy ;  and  if  I  had 
space,  I  could  show  that  they  are  conformable  with  my 
theory. 

Huberts  statement  that  the  very  first  cell  is  excavated 
out  of  a  little  paraUdnnded  wall  of  wax,  is  not^  Batuas 
I  have  ^^n,  strictly  correct ;  the  first  commencement 

having  always  been  a  little  hood  of  wax  ;  but  I  will 
not  here  enter  on  these  details.  We  see  how  important 
a  part  excavation  plays  in  the  construction  of  the  cells ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  bees 
cannot  build  up  a  rough  wall  of  wax  in  tlie  pn^r 
position — that  is,  along  tihe  plane  of  intersection  between 
two  adjoining  spheres.  I  have  several  specimens  show- 
ing clearly  that  they  can  do  this.  Eren  in  the  rude 
cii'cumferential  rim  or  wall  of  wax  round  a  growing 
comb,  flexures  may  sometimes  be  observed,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  basal  plates 
of  future  cells.  But  the  rough  wall  of  wax  has  in  every 
case  to  be  finished  off,  by  being  largely  gnawed  away 
on  both  sides.  The  manner  in  which  the  bees  build  is 
curious;  they  always  make  the  first  rough  wall  from  ten 
to  twenty  times  thicker  than  the  excessiyely  thin  finished 
wall  of  the  cell,  which  will  ultimately  bo  left.  We  shall 
understand  how  they  work,  by  supposing  masons  fii-st  to 
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pile  ap  a  broad  ridge  of  cement,  and  then  to  begin  cutting 
it  away  equally  on  both  sides  near  the  ground,  till  a 
amooili^Tery  thin  vail  is  left  in  the  middle ;  the  maaons 
always  piling  up  the  cnt-away  cement,  and  adding  fresh 

cement,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  We  shall  thns 
have  a  thin  wall  steadily  growing  upward ;  but  always 
crowned  by  a  gigantic  coping.  From  all  the  cells, 
both  those  just  commenced  and  those  completed,  being 
thus  crowned  by  a  strong  coping  of  wax,  the  bees  can 
duster  and  crawl  over  ^  comb  without,  injuring  the 
delicate  hexagonal  walls.  These  waller  as  Ftofessor 
Miller  has  khidly  ascertained  for  me,  vary  greatly  in 
thickness;  being,  on  an  average  of  twelve  measure- 
ments made  near  the  border  of  the  comb,  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ;  whereas  the  basal  rhomboidal 
plates  are  thicker  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two,  having  a  mean  thickness,  from  twenty-one  measure- 
ments, of  3^  of  an  inch.  By  the  above  singular  manner 
of  building,  strength  is  continnally  given  to  the  comb^ 
with  the  utmost  ultimate  economy  of  wax. 

It  seems  at  first  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing how  the  cells  are  made,  that  a  multitude  of  bees  all 
work  together ;  one  bee  after  working  a  short  time  at 
one  cell  going  to  another,  so  that,  as  Huber  has  stated, 
a  score  of  individuals  work  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  cell.  I  was  able  practically  to  show  this 
fisMst,  by  covering  the  edges  ^f  the  hexagonal  walls 
of  a  single  cell,  or  the  extreme  margin  of  the  circumfer> 
ential  rim  of  a  growing  comb,  with  an  extremely  thin 
layer  of  melted  vermilion  wax ;  and  I  invariably  found 
that  the  colour  was  most  delicately  diffused  by  the  bees 
— as  delicately  as  a  painter  could  have  done  with  bis 
brush — by  atoms  of  the  coloured  wax  having  been  taken 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  worked 
into  the  growing  edges  of  the  cells  all  round.  The  work 
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of  construction  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  balance  struck 
between  many  bees,  all  instinctiYely  standing  at  the 
same  relative  distance  from  each  other,  all  trying  to 
sweep  equal  spheres,  and  then  building  up,  or  leaving 
ungnawed,  the  planes  of  intersection  between  these 
spheres.  It  was  really  curious  to  note  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, as  when  two  pieces  of  comb  met  at  an  angle,  how 
often  the  bees  would  pull  down  and  rebuild  in  different 
ways  the  same  cell,  sometimes  recurring  to  a  shape 
which  they  had  at  first  rejected. 

When  bees  have  a  place  on  which  they  can  stand  in 
their  proper  positions  for  working, — ^for  instancet,  on  a 
slip  of  wood,  placed  directly  under  the  middle  of  a  comb 
growing  downwards  so  that  the  comb  has  to  be  built  over 
one  face  of  the  slip — in  this  case  the  bees  can  lay  the 
foundations  of  one  wall  of  a  new  hexagon,  in  its  strictly 
proper  place,  projecting  beyond  the  other  completed 
cells.  It  suffices  that  the  bees  should  be  enabled  to 
stand  at  their  proper  relative  distances  from  each  other 
and  from  the  walls  of  the  last  completed  cells,  and  then, 
by  striking  imaginary  spheres,  they  can  build  up  a  wall 
intermediate  between  two  adjoining  spheres ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  they  never  gnaw  away  and  finish  off  the 
angles  of  a  cell  till  a  large  part  both  of  that  cell  and  of 
the  adjoining  cells  has  been  built  This  capacity  in 
bees  of  laying  down  under  certain  circumstances  a 
rough  wall  in  its  proper  place  between  two  just-com- 
menced cells^  is  important,  as  it  bears  on  a  &ct^  which 
seems  at  first  quite  subversive  of  the  foregomg  theory ; 
namely,  that  llie  cells  on  the  extreme  margin  of  wasp 
combs  are  sometimes  strictly  hexagonal ;  but  I  have  not 
space  here  to  enter  on  this  subject.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  me  any  great  difficulty  in  a  single  insect  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  queen-wasp)  making  hexagonal  cells,  if 
she  work  alteinatjely  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  two 
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or  three  cells  commenced  at  the  same  time,  always 
staadiog  at  the  proper  relatiye  distance  from  the  parts 
of  the  cells  just  begun^  sweeping  spheres  or  cjlindenB, 
and  buflding  up  intermediate  planes.  It  is  even  conceiv- 
able that  an  in^sect  might,  by  fixing  on  a  puint  at  which 
to  coiiinitnco  a  cell,  and  then  moving  outside,  first  to 
one  point,  and  then  to  five  other  points,  at  the  proper 
relative  distances  from  the  central  point  and  from  each 
other,  strike  the  planes  of  intersection,  and  so  make  an 
isolated  hexagon :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  snch 
case  has  been  obserred ;  nor  woold  any  good  be  dmyed 
from  a  single  hexagon  being  built,  as  in  its  construction 
more  materials  would  be  required  than  for  a  cylinder. 

As  natural  selection  acts  only  by  the  accumulation  of 
slight  modifications  of  structure  or  instinct^  each  profit- 
able to  the  individual  under  its  conditions  of  life,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  how  a  long  and  graduated  succession 
of  modified  architectural  instincts,  all  tending  towards  the 
present  perfect  plan  of  construction,  could  have  profited 
the  progt  niturs  of  the  hive-bee  ?  I  think  the  answer  is 
not  diliicult :  it  is  known  that  bees  are  often  liard  pressed 
to  get  sufiicient  nectar;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  that  it  has  been  experimentally  found  that 
no  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  dry  sugar 
are  consumed  by  a  hive  of  bees  for  the  secretion  of  each 
pound  of  wax;  so  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fluid  * 
nectar  must  be  collected  and  consumed  by  the  bees  in 
a  hive  for  the  secretion  of  the  wax  necessarv  for  the 
construction  of  their  combs.  Moreover,  many  bees 
have  to  remain  idle  for  many  days  during  the  process  of 
secretion*  A  large  store  honey  is  indispensable  to 
support  a  large  stock  of  bees  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  security  of  the  hive  is  known  mainly  to  depend  on 
a  large  number  of  bees  being  supported.  Hence  the 
saving  of  wax  by  largely  saving  honey  must  be  a  must 
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important  element  of  success  in  any  family  of  bees. 
Of  course  the  success  of  any  species  of  bee  may  be  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  its  parasites  or  other  enemies, 
or  on  quite  distinct  causes,  and  so  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  quantity  of  honey  which  the  bees  oonld 
collect  But  let  us  suppose  that  this  latter  circumstance 
determined,  as  it  probably  often  does  detcirmiiie,  tlie 
numbers  of  a  humble-bee  wliich  could  exist  in  a  country  ; 
and  let  us  further  suppose  (difierently  to  what  really  is 
the  case)  that  the  community  lived  throughout  the 
winter,  and  consequently  required  a  store  of  honey : 
there  can  in  this  case  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  our  humble-bee,  if  a  slight  modification  of 
her  instinct  led  her  to  make  her  waxen  cells  near  to- 
gether, 80  as  to  intersect  a  little  ;  for  a  wall  in  common 
even  to  two  adjoining  cells,  would  save  some  little  wax. 
Hence  it  would  continually  be  more  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  our  humble-bee,  if  she  were  to  make  her 
ceils  more  and  more  regular,  nearer  together,  and  aggre- 
gated into  a  mass,  like  the  cells  of  the  Melipona ;  for  in 
tiiis  case  a  largo  part  of  the  bounding  surface  of  each 
cell  would  serve  to  bound  other  cells,  and  much  wax 
would  be  saved.  Again,  from  the  same  cause,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  Melipona,  if  she  were  to  make 
her  cells  closer  together,  and  more  regular  in  every  way 
than  at  present;  for  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
spherical  surfaces  would  wholly  disappear,  and  would 
all  be  replaced  by  plane  surfaces;  and  the  Mehpona 
would  make  a  comb  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  hive-bee. 
Beyond  this  stage  of  perfection  in  arcliitecture,  natural 
selection  could  not  lead ;  for  the  comb  of  the  hive- 
bee,  as  &r  as  we  can  see,  is  absolutely  perfect  in  eco- 
nomising wax. 

Thus,  as  I  believe,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  known 
instincts,  that  of  the  hive-bee,  can  be  esplained  by 
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Batnral  selection  having  taken  adrantage  of  nameton^ 
snocessive,  slight  modifications  of  simpler  instincts; 
natoral  selection  having  by  ekm  degrees,  more  and 
more  perfectly,  led  the  bees  to  sweep  equal  spheres  at 
a  given  distance  from  each  other  in  a  double  layer,  and 
to  build  up  and  excavate  the  wax  along  the  planes  of 
intersection.  The  bees,  of  course,  no  more  knowing 
that  they  swept  their  spheres  at  one  particular  distance 
from  each  other,  than  they  know  what  are  the  several 
angles  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  and  of  the  basal  rhombic 
plates.  The  motive  power  of  the  process  of  natural 
selection  having  been  ec<jnomy  of  >vax,  togetlier  with 
cells  of  due  strength,  and  of  the  proper  size  and  shape 
for  the  larvae ;  that  individual  swarm  which  made  the 
best  cells,  and  wasted  least  honey  in  the  secretion  of 
wax,  having  succeeded  best,  and  having  transmitted  by 
inheritance  their  newly  acquired  economical  instincts 
to  new  swarms,  which  in  their  turn  will  have  had  the 
best  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  foregoing  view  on  the 
origin  of  instinct  that  the  variations  of  structure  and 
of  instinct  must  have  been  simultaneous  and  accurately 
adjusted  to  each  other,  as  a  modification  in  the  one  with* 
out  an  immediate  corresponding  change  in  the  other 
would  have  been  fataL"  The  force  of  this  objection 
seems  entirely  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  changes 
in  both  instinct  and  structure  are  abrupt.  To  take  as 
an  illustration  the  case  of  the  larger  titmouse  (Parus 
major)  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter;  this  bird  often 
holds  the  seeds  of  the  yew  between  its  feet  on  a  branch, 
and  hammers  aw  ay  till  it  gets  into  the  kemeL  Now 
what  special  difficulty  would  there  be  in  natural  selec- 
tion preserving  each  slight  variation  of  beak,  better  and 
better  adapted  to  break  open  seeds,  until  a  beak  was 
formed,  as  well  constructed  for  this  purpose  as  that 
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of  the  nuthatch,  at  the  same  time  that  hereditary 
habits  or  compulsion  from  the  want  of  other  food,  or  the 
preseiration  of  chance  yariations  of  taste,  made  the  biid 
more  and  more  of  a  seed-eater  ?  In  this  case  the  beak 
is  supposed  to  be  slowly  modified  by  natural  selection, 
subsequently  to,  but  in  accordance  >vith,  slowly  changing 
habit ;  but  let  the  feet  of  the  titmouse  vary  and  grow 
larger  from  correlation  with  the  beak,  or  from  any  other 
unknown  cause,  and  is  it  very  improbable  that  such  larger 
feet  might  lead  the  bird  to  dimb  more  and  more  until 
it  acquired  even  the  remarkable  climbing  instinct  and 
capacity  of  the  nuthatch?  In  this  case  a  gradual  change 
of  structure  is  supposed  to  lead  to  changed  instinctive 
habits  of  life.  To  take  one  more  case :  few  instincts 
are  more  remarkable  than  that  which  leads  the  swift  of 
the  Eastern  Islands  to  make  its  nest  wholly  of  inspis- 
sated saliva.  Some  birds  build  their  nests  of  mud, 
belieyed  to  be  moistened  with  saliya ;  and  one  of  the 
swifts  of  North  America  makes  its  nest  (as  I  have 
seen)  of  sticks  agglutinated  with  saliva,  and  even  with 
flakes  of  this  substance.  Is  it  then  very  improbable 
that  the  natural  selection  of  individual  swifts,  which 
secreted  more  and  more  saliva,  should  at  last  produce 
a  species  with  instincts  leading  it  to  neglect  other  ma- 
terials, and  to  make  its  nest  ezdnsiYely  of  inspissated 
saliva?  And  so  in  other  cases.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  many  instances  we  cannot  conjecture  whether 
instinct  or  structure  has  first  slightly  changed  ;  nor  can 
we  conjecture  by  what  gradations  many  instincts  have 
been  developed  when  they  relate  to  organs  (such  as  the 
mammary  glands)  on_the  first  origin  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

No  doubt  many  instincts  of  very  difficult  explanation 
could  be  opposed  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection,— 
cases^  in  which  we  cannot  see  how  an  instinct  could 
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pofldbly  hare  originated ;  casefl,  in  wliioh  no  interme- 
diate p^datioQS  are  known  to  exist ;  cases  of  instinct 
of  a})paroutly  such  trifling  importance,  that  they  could 
hardly  have  been  acted  on  by  natural  selection ;  cases 
of  instincts  almost  identically  the  same  in  animals  so 
remote  in  the  scale  of  nature,  that  we  cannot  account 
for  their  similarity  hj  inheritance  from  a  common 
parent^  and  must  ilierefore  belieye  that  they  hare  been 
acqnired  by  independent  acts  of  natural  selection.  I 
will  not  here  enter  on  these  several  cases,  but  will  con- 
fine myself  to  one  special  difficulty,  wliich  at  first  ap- 
peared to  me  insuperable,  and  actually  fatal  to  my 
whole  theory,  I  allude  to  the  neuters  or  sterile  females 
in  insect-communities :  for  these  neuters  often  differ 
widely  in  instinct  and  in  structure  from  both  the  males 
and  fertile  females,  and  jei,  from  being  sterile^  they 
cannot  propagate  their  kind. 

The  subject  well  deserves  to  be  discussed  at  great 
length,  but  I  will  here  take  only  a  single  case,  that  of 
working  or  sterile  ants.  How  the  workers  have  been 
rendered  sterile  is  a  difficulty ;  but  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  striking  modification  of  structure ; 
for  it  can  be  shown  that  some  insects  and  other  articu- 
late animals  in  a  state  of  nature  occasionally  become 
sterile ;  and  if  such  insects  had  been  social,  and  it  had 
been  profitable  to  the  community  that  a  number  should 
have  been  annually  born  capable  of  work,  but  incapable 
of  procreation,  I  can  see  no  very  great  difficulty  in  this 
being  effected  by  natural  selection.  But  I  must  pass 
oyer  this  preliminary  difficulty.  The  great  difficulty 
lies  in  the  working  ants  differing  widely  from  both  the 
males  and  the  fertile  females  in  structure,  as  in  the 
shape  of  the  thorax  and  in  being  destitute  of  wings  and 
sometimes  of  eyes,  and  in  instinct.  As  iar  as  instinct 
alone  is  concerned,  the  prodigious  difference  in  this 
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respect  between  the  workers  and  the  perfect  females, 
would  have  been  better  exeinj^litiecl  by  the  hive-bee.  If 
a  working  ant  or  other  neuter  insect  had  been  an  animal 
in  the  ordinary  state,  I  should  have  unhesitatingly  as- 
sumed that  all  its  characters  had  been  slowly  acquired 
through  natural  selection;  namely,  by  an  individual 
haying  been  bom  with  some  slight  profitable  modifica- 
tion of  structure,  this  being  inherited  by  its  oflfepring, 
which  again  varied  and  were  again  selected,  and  so  on- 
wards. But  with  the  working  ant  we  have  an  insect 
differing  greatly  firom  its  parents,  yet  absolutely  sterile ; 
80  that  it  could  never  have  transmitted  snccessiyely 
acquired  modifications  of  structure  or  instinct  to  its 
progeny.  It  may  well  be  asked  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
concile this  case  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection? 

First,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  innumerable 
instances,  both  in  our  domestic  productions  and  in  those 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  all  sorts  of  diHerences  of  struc- 
ture which  have  become  correlated  to  certain  ages,  and 
to  either  sex.  We  have  differences  correlated  not  only 
to  one  sex,  but  to  that  short  period  alone  when  the  re- 
productive system  is  active,  as  in  the  nuptial  plumage  of 
many  birds,  and  in  the  hooked  jaws  of  the  male  salmon. 
We  have  even  slight  differences  in  the  horns  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle  in  relation  to  an  artihcially  imperfect 
state  of  the  male  sex ;  for  oxen  of  certain  breeds  have 
longer  horns  than  in  other  breeds^  in  oompaiiBon  with 
the  horns  of  the  bulls  or  cows  of  these  same  breeds. 
Hence  I  can  see  no  real  difiiculty  in  any  character 
having  become  correlated  with  the  sterile  condition  of 
certain  members  of  insect-communities:  the  diriiculty 
lies  in  imderstanding  how  such  correlated  modifications 
of  structure  could  have  been  slowly  accumulated  by 
natural  selection. 

This  difficulty,  though  appearmg  insuperable,  is  les- 
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sened,  or,  as  I  believe,  disappears,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  selection  may  be  ai>pli('(l  to  the  family,  as  well  as 
to  the  individual,  and  may  thus  gain  the  desired  end. 
Thus,  a  well-fiaYoured  vegetable  is  cooked,  and  the  in- 
dividual is  destroyed ;  but  the  horticultiirist  sows  seeds 
of  the  same  fiunily,  andconfidentlj  expects  to  get  nearly 
the  same  variety :  breeders  of  catde  wish  the  flesh  and 
fat  to  be  well  marbled  together ;  the  animal  has  been 
slaughtered,  but  tlio  breeder  goes  with  confidence  to  the 
same  stock.  I  have  such  faith  in  the  powers  of  selection, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  breed  of  cattle,  always 
yielding  oxen  with  extraordinarily  long  horns,  could  be 
slowly  formed  by  carefully  watching  which  individual 
bulls  and  cows,  when  matched,  produced  oxen  with  the 
longest  horns;  and  yet  no  one  ox  could  ever  have 
pro])agated  its  kind.  Thus  I  believe  it  has  been  with 
social  insects:  a  slight  modification  of  structure,  or 
instinct,  correlated  with  the  sterile  condition  of  certain 
members  of  the  comjnunity,  has  been  advantageous  to 
the  community:  consequently  the  fertile  males  and 
females  of  the  same  community  flourished,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  fertile  ofifepring  a  tendency  to  produce 
sterile  members  having  the  same  modification.  And  I 
believe  that  this  process  has  been  repeated,  until  that 
prodigious  amount  of  difference  between  the  fertile  and 
sterile  females  of  the  same  species  has  been  produced, 
which  we  see  in  many  social  insects. 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  dimaz  of  the 
diflSculty ;  namely,  the  fact  that  the  neuters  of  several 
ants  differ,  not  only  from  the  fertile  females  and  males, 
but  from  each  other,  sometimes  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  and  are  thus  divided  into  two  or  even  three 
castes.  The  castes,  moreover,  do  not  generally  gra- 
duate into  each  other,  but  are  perfectly  well  defined ; 
being  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  are  ai^  two  species 
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of  the  same  genus,  or  ratlier  as  any  two  genera  of  tlie 
same  family.  Tims  in  JBcitony  there  are  working  and 
soldier  neuters^  with  jaws  and  instincts  extraordinarily 
different :  in  Cryptocenis,  the  workers  of  one  caste  alone 

carry  a  wondeifiil  sort  of  shield  on  their  heads,  tlie  use 
of  which  is  quite  unknown :  in  tlie  Mexican  ^lyrme- 
eocystus,  the  workers  of  one  caste  never  leave  the  nest ; 
they  are  fed  by  the  workers  of  another  caste,  and  they 
have  an  enormously  deyeloped  abdomen  which  secretes 
a  sort  of  honey,  supplying  the  place  of  that  excreted  by 
the  aphides,  or  the  domestic  cattle  as  they  may  be  called, 
which  our  European  ants  guard  or  imprison. 

It  will  indeed  be  thought  that  I  have  an  overweening 
confidence  in  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  when  I 
do  not  admit  that  such  wonderful  and  well-established 
facts  at  once  annihilate  my  theory.  In  the  simpler  case 
of  neater  insects  all  of  one  caste  or  of  the  same  kind, 
which  haye  been  rendered  by  natural  selection,  as  I 
believe  to  be  quite  possible,  different  from  the  fertile 
males  and  females — in  this  case,  we  may  safely  conclude 
from  the  analog}^  of  ordinary  variations,  that  each  suc- 
cessive, slight,  profitable  modification  did  not  probably 
at  first  appear  in  all  the  individual  neuters  in  the  same 
nest,  but  in  a  few  alone ;  and  that  by  the  long^ontinued 
selection  of  the  fertile  parents  which  produced  most 
neuters  with  the  profitable  modification,  all  the  neuters 
ultimately  came  to  liave  the  desired  character.  On 
this  view  we  ought  occasionally  to  find  neuter  insects  of 
the  same  species,  in  the  same  nest,  presenting  grada- 
tions of  structure ;  and  this  we  do  find,  even  often, 
consideiing  how  few  neuter  insects  out  of  Europe  have 
been  carefolly  examined.  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  shown  how 
surprisingly  the  neuters  of  several  British  ants  differ 
from  each  other  in  size  and  sometimes  in  colour ;  and 
that  the  extreme  forms  can  sometimes  be  perfectly 
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linked  together  by  indiyidaab  taken  out  of  the  same 
nest :  I  have  myself  compared  perfect  giadations  of  this 
kind  It  often  happens  that  ^e  lai^ger  or  the  smaller 
sized  workers  are  the  most  nmneroas ;  or  that  both  large 

and  small  are  numerous,  with  those  of  an  intermodiato 
size  scanty  iu  numbers.  Foriniea  flava  lias  larp^r  and 
smaller  workers,  with  some  of  intermediate  size ;  and,  in 
this  species,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  observed,  the  larger 
workeis  have  simple  eyes  (ocelli),  which  thon^  small 
can  be  plainly  distingoished,  whereas  the  smaller 
workers  haye  their  ocelli  radimentary.  Haying  care- 
fully dissected  seyeral  specimens  of  thtse  workers,  1  can 
affirm  that  the  eyes  are  far  more  rudimentary  in  the 
smaller  workers  than  can  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
their  proportionally  lesser  size;  and  I  fully  belieye, 
though  I  dare  not  assert  so  positively,  that  the  workers 
of  intermediate  size  haye  their  ocelli  in  an  exactly  in- 
termediate condition.  So  that  we  here  haye  two  bodies 
of  sterile  workers  in  the  same  nest,  differing  not  only 
in  size,  but  in  their  organs  of  vision,  yet  connected  by 
some  few  members  in  an  intermediate  condition.  I  may 
digress  by  adding,  that  if  the  smaller  workers  Lad  been 
the  most  useful  to  the  community,  and  those  males  and 
females  had  been  oontinnally  selected,  which  produced 
more  and  more  of  the  smaJler  workers,  until  all  the 
workers  had  come  to  be  in  this  condition ;  we  should 
then  have  had  a  species  of  ant  with  neuters  verv  nearlv 
in  the  same  condition  with  those  of  M\Tmica.  For  the 
workers  of  Myrmica  have  not  even  rudiments  of  ocelli, 
though  the  male  and  female  ants  of  this  genus  haye 
well-deyeloped  ocellL 

I  may  giye  one  other  case:  so  confidently  did  I  expect 
to  find  gradations  in  important  points  of  structure  be- 
tween the  different  castes  of  neuters  in  the  same  species, 
tliat  I  gladly  availed  myseli'  of  JVir.  F,  Smithes  offer  of 
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numerons  specimens  from  the  same  nest  of  the  driver 
ant  (Anoinma)  of  West  Africa.  The  reader  will  per- 
haps best  appreciate  the  amount  of  difference  in  these 
worker^  by  my  giving  not  the  actual  measnrements, 
but  a  stricdy  acenrate  illustration :  the  difference  was 
the  same  as  if  we  were  to  see  a  set  of  workmen  building 
a  house  of  whom  many  were  five  feet  four  inches  higli, 
and  many  sixteen  feet  hiti^li ;  but  we  ufust  suppose  that 
the  larger  workmen  had  heads  four  instead  of  three 
times  as  big  as  those  of  the  smaller  men,  and  jaws  nearly 
five  times  as  big.  The  jaws,  moreover,  of  the  working 
ants  of  the  several  sisses  differed  wonderfully  in  shape, 
and  in  the  form  and  number  of  the  teeth.  But  the 
important  fact  for  us  is,  tliat  though  the  workers  can  be 
groii])cd  into  castes  of  dififerent  sizes,  yet  they  graduate 
insensibly  into  each  other,  as  does  the  widely-different 
structure  of  tlieir  jaws.  T  speak  confidently  on  this  latter 
pointy  as  Mr.  Lubbock  made  drawings  for  me  with  the 
camera  ludda  of  the  jaws  which  I  had  dissected  from 
the  workers  of  the  several  sizes. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  believe  that  natural 
selection,  by  acting  on  the  fertile  parents,  could  form  a 
species  which  should  regularly  produce  neuters,  either 
all  of  large  size  with  one  form  of  jaw,  or  all  of  small 
size  with  jaws  having  a  widely  different  structure ;  or 
lastly,  and  this  is  our  climax  of  difficulty,  one  set  of 
workers  of  one  size  and  structure,  and  simultaneously 
another  set  of  workers  of  a  different  size  and  structure ; 
~a  graduated  series  having  been  first  formed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  driver  ant,  and  then  the  extreme  forms, 
from  being  the  most  useful  to  the  community,  having 
been  produced  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  through 
the  natural  selection  of  the  parents  which  generated 
them ;  until  none  with  an  intermediate  structure  were 
|>ioduced« 
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Thus,  as  I  believe,  the  wonderful  fact  of  two  distinctly 
defined  castes  of  sterile  workers  existing  in  the  same 
nest»  both  widely  different  from  each  other  and  from 

their  parents,  has  originated.  We  can  see  how  useful 
their  prodiu'tioii  may  have  been  to  a  social  coramnnity 
of  insects,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  division  of 
labour  is  useful  to  civilised  man.  As  ants  work  by  in- 
herited instincts  and  by  inherited  organs  or  tools,  and 
not  by  acquired  knowledge  and  mannfiebctured  instm- 
ments,  a  perfect  division  of  labour  could  be  effected 
with  them  only  by  the  workers  being  sterile  ;  for  had 
they  boon  fertile,  tliey  would  have  intercrossed,  and  their 
instincts  and  structure  would  have  become  blended. 
And  nature  has,  as  I  believe,  efiected  this  admirable 
division  of  labour  in  the  communities  of  ants,  by  the 
means  of  natnral  selection.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
that,  with  aU  my  £ftith  in  this  principle,  I  should  never 
have  anticipated  that  natural  selection  could  haye  been 
efficient  in  so  high  a  degree,  had  not  the  case  of  these 
neuter  insects  convinced  me  of  the  fact.  I  have,  there- 
fore, discussed  this  case,  at  some  little  but  wholly  in- 
sufficient length,  in  order  to  show  the  power  of  natural 
selection,  and  likewise  because  this  is  by  fax.  the  most 
serious  special  difficulty,  which  my  theory  has  encoimr 
tered.  The  case,  also,  is  very  interesting,  as  it  proyes 
that  with  animals,  as  with  plants,  any  amount  of  modi- 
fication in  structure  can  be  effected  by  the  accumulation 
of  numerous,  slight,  and  as  we  must  call  them  accidental, 
variations,  which  are  in  any  manner  profitable,  without 
exercise  or  habit  having  come  into  play.  For  no  amount 
of  ezerdse,  or  habit,  or  yoUtion,  in  the  utterly  sterile 
members  of  a  community  could  possibly  affect  the 
structure  or  instincts  of  the  fertile  members,  wliich  alone 
leave  descendants.  I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has 
iuivanced  this  demonstrative  case  of  neuter  insect^ 
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against  tbe  well-known  doctiine  of  inherited  habit  ad* 
Taneed  by  Lamarck. 

Summary, — liaye  endeayonred  brieflj  in  this  chapter 

to  sliow  that  the  mental  qualities  of  onr  domestic  ani- 
mals vary,  and  that  the  variations  are  inherited.  Still 
more  briefly  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  instincts 
vary  slightly  in  a  state  of  nature.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  instincts  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  each  ani- 
maL  Therefore  I  can  see  no  diflScalty,  under  changing 
conditions  of  life,  in  natural  selection  accamulating 
slight  modifications  of  instinct  to  any  extent,  in  any 
useful  direction.  In  some  eases  habit  or  use  and  disuse 
have  probably  come  into  play,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  facts  given  in  this  chapter  strengthen  in  any  great 
degree  my  theory ;  but  none  of  the  cases  of  difficulty, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment^  annihilate  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  instincts  are  not  always  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  are  liable  to  mistakes; — ^that  no 
instinct  has  been  produced  for  the  exclusive  good  of 
other  animals,  but  that  each  animal  takes  advantage  of 
the  instincts  of  others ; — that  the  canon  in  natural  his- 
tory, of  "Natora  non  &cit  saltum,"  is  applicable  to  in- 
stincts as  well  as  to  corporeal  sfcractore,  and  is  plainly 
explicable  on  the  foregoing  views,  bat  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable,— aU  tend  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  natural 
selection. 

This  theory  is,  also,  strengthened  by  some  few  other 
facts  in  regard  to  instincts ;  as  by  that  common  case  of 
closely  allied,  but  distinct,  species,  when  inhabiting 
distant  parts  of  the  world  and  living  under  considerably 
different  ccmditions  of  life,  yet  often  retaining  nearly  the 
same  instincts.  For  instance,  we  can  understand  on 
the  principle  of  inheritance,  how  it  is  that  the  thrush  of 
South  America  lines  its  nest  with  mud,  in  the  same 
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peculiar  manner  as  does  our  British  thrush  :  how  it  is 
that  the  Kombills  of  Africa  and  India  have  the  same 
extraordinary  instinct  of  plastering  up  and  imprisoning 
the  female^  in  a  liole  in  a  tree,  with  only  a  small  hole 
left  in  the  plaster  thiough  which  the  males  feed  them 
and  their  young  when  hatched :  how  it  is  that  the  male 
wrc^ns  (Troglodytes)  of  North  America,  build  "  cock- 
nests,"  to  roost  in,  like  the  males  of  our  distinct  Kitty- 
wrens, — a  habit  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  known 
bird.  Finally,  it  may  not  be  a  logical  deduction,  but 
to  my  imagination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  look  at 
such  instincts  as  the  jonng  cuckoo  ejecting  ^ts  foster^ 
brothers^— ants  making  slaves, — ^the  larroof  ichnenmo- 
nidfls  feeding  within  the  live  bodies  of  caterpillars,— 
not  as  specially  endowed  or  created  instincts,  but  as 
small  consequences  of  one  general  law,  leading  to  the 
advancement  of  all  organic  beings,  namely,  multiply, 
vary,  let  the  strongest  Uve  and  the  weakest  die. 
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Hybbidism. 

x 

Bistmction  lietween  the  sterility  of  first  doaes  and  of  hybrids  — 
Stsriliiy  various  in  degree,  not  universal,  affoeted  liy«lo8einteiv 

breeding,  removed  by  domestication — Laws  governing  tlie  steri- 
lity of  hybrids  —  Sterility  not  a  special  endowment,  but  inci- 
dental on  other  dififerences  —  Causes  of  the  sterility  of  first  crosses 
and  of  hybrids  —  Parallelism  between  the  eflects  of  changed 
conditions  of  life  and  of  crossing  —  B'ertility  of  varieties  when 
crossed  and  of  their  mongrel  otfspring  not  universal  —  Hybrids 
and  mongrels  compared  independently  of  their  fertility  —  Som- 
mary. 

Thb  yiew  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  is  that 
species^  when  intercrossed,  have  been  specially  endowed 
with  the  quality  of  sterility,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion of  all  organic  forms.  This  view  certainly  seems 
at  first  probable,  for  species  within  the  same  country 
could  hardly  have  kept  distinct  had  they  been  capable 
of  crossing  ^eely.  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  hy- 
brids are  very  generally  sterile,  has,  I  think,  been  mnch 
underrated  by  some  late  writers.  On  the  theory  of  na- 
tural selection  the  case  is  especially  important,  inas- 
much as  the  sterility  of  hybrids  could  not  possibly  be  of 
any  advantage  to  them,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  acquired  by  the  continued  preservation  of  succes- 
sive profitable  degrees  of  sterility.  I  hope,  however,  to 
be  able  to  show  that  sterility  is  not  a  specially  acquired 
or  endowed  quality,  but  is  incidental  on  other  acquired 
and  little  known  ^fferences. 

In  treating  this  subject,  two  classes  of  facts,  to  a  large 
extent  fundamentally  different,  have  generally  been 
confounded  together ;  namely,  the  sterility  of  two  specits 
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when  first  croesed,  and  the  rterilily  of  the  hybrids  pro- 
duced from  them. 

Pure  species  have  of  course  tlieir  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion in  a  perfect  condition,  yet  when  intercrossed  they 
produce  either  few  or  no  offspring.  Hybrids^  on  the 
odier  hand,  have  their  reproductive  oigans  fbnctionally 
impotent  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  state  of  the 
male  element  in  both  plants  and  animals ;  thongh  the 
organs  themselyes  are  perfect  in  stracture,  as  far  as  the 
microscope  reveals.  In  the  first  case  the  two  sexual  ele- 
ments whicli  go  to  form  the  embryo  are  perfect ;  in  the 
secoud  case  they  are  either  not  at  all  developed,  or  are 
imperfectly  developed.  This  distinction  is  important, 
when  the  cause  of  the  sterility,  which  is  common  to  the 
two  cases,  has  to  be  consideied.  The  distinction  has 
probably  been  slurred  oyer,  owing  to  the  sterility  in 
both  cases  being  looked  on  as  a  special  endowment,  be- 
yond the  province  of  our  reasoning  powers. 

The  fertility  of  varieties,  tliat  is  of  the  forms  known 
or  believed  to  have  descended  fi-om  common  parents, 
when  intercrossed,  and  likewise  the  fertility  of  their 
mongrel  o£&pring,  is,  with  reference  to  my  theory,  of 
equal  importance  wilh  the  sterility  of  species ;  for  it 
seems  to  make  a  broad  and  dear  distii^tKm  between 
varieties  and  species. 

First,  for  the  sterility  of  s[»ecies  when  crossed  and  of 
their  hybrid  offspring.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the 
several  memoirs  and  works  of  those  two  conscientious 
and  admirable  observers,  Kolreuter  and  Gartner,  who 
almost  devoted  their  lives  to  this  subject^  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  high  generality  of  some  d^ 
gree  of  sterility.  Sdlreuter  makes  the  rule  universal ; 
but  then  he  cuts  the  knot,  for  in  ten  cases  in  which  he 
found  two  forms,  considered  by  most  authors  as  distinct 
species,  quite  fertile  together,  he  unhesitatingly  ranks 
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them  as  Taiieties.  Gartner,  also,  makes  the  mle 
equally  nniyeisal ;  and  he  disputes  the  entire  fertility" 
of  Kobreuter's  ten  cases.  But  in  these  and  in  many 
other  cases,  Gartner  is  obliged  carefully  to  count  the 
seeds,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  any  degree  of 
sterility.  He  always  compares  the  maxim  um  number 
of  seeds  produced  by  two  species  when  crossed  and  by 
ibeax  hybrid  ofbpring^  with  the  ayeiage  number  pro- 
duced by  both  pure  parent  species  in  a  state  of  nature. 
But  a  serious  cause  of  error  seems  to  me  to  be  here 
introduced  :  a  plant  to  be  hybridised  must  be  castrated, 
and,  what  is  often  more  important,  must  be  secluded 
in  order  to  prevent  pollen  being  brought  to  it  by  in- 
sects from  other  plants.  Nearly  all  the  plants  experi- 
mented on  by  Gartner  were  potted,  and  apparently 
were  kept  in  a  chamber  in  his  house.  That  tiiese  pro- 
cesses are  often  injurious  to  the  fertility  of  a  plant  can- 
not be  doubted ;  for  Gartner  gives  in  his  table  about  a 
score  of  cases  of  plants  which  he  castrated,  and  artifi- 
cially fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  (excluding 
all  cases  such  as  the  Leguminosae,  in  which  there  is  an 
acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  manipulation)  half  .of 
these  twenty  plants  had  their  fertility  in  some  degree 
impaired.  MoreoTer,  as  Gartner  during  several  years 
repeatedly  crossed  the  primrose  and  cowslip,  which 
we  have  such  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  varieties, 
and  only  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  getting  fertile 
seed;  as  he  found  the  common  red  and  blue  pim- 
pernels (Anagallis  arrensis  and  ecemlea),  which  the 
best  botanists  rank  as  yarietieSy  absolutely  sterile  to- 
gether; and  as  he  came  to  the  same  conchision  in 
sereral  other  analogous  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  well  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  many 
other  s|)ecies  are  really  so  sterile,  \^heu  intercrossed, 
as  Gartner  believes. 
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It  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sterility  of 
Tnrions  species  when  crossed  is  so  different  in  degree 
and  graduates  awaj  so  insensiblj,  and,  on  the  othor 
liand,  that  the  fertility  cf  pure  epedes  is  so  easQy 
affected  hy  yarions  circiiinstances,  that  for  all  praoticid 
pnrposes  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  where  perfect  fer- 
tility ends  and  sterility  begins.  I  think  no  better  evi- 
dence of  this  can  be  required  than  that  tlie  two  most 
experienced  observers  who  luive  ever  lived,  namely, 
Kdlreuter  and  GUirtner,  should  have  arrived  at  dia- 
metricalljr  opposite  conclusions  in  r^ard  to  the  very 
same  spedes.  It  is  also  most  instmctiye  to  compare— 
but  I  have  not  space  liere  to  enter  on  details — the  evi- 
dence advanced  by  our  best  botanists  on  the  question 
wliether  certain  doubtful  forms  sliould  be  ranked  as 
species  or  varieties,  with  the  evidence  from  fertility  ad- 
duced by  different  hybridisers,  or  by  the  same  author, 
from  experiments  made  during  different  years.  It  can 
thus  be  shown  that  neither  sterility  nor  fertility  affords 
any  dear  distinction  between  species  and  varieties ;  but 
that  the  evidence  from  this  source  graduates  away, 
and  is  doubtful  in  the  same  degree  as  is  the  evidence 
d<  ri\  (^  d  from  other  constitutional  and  structural  dif- 
ferences. 

In  regard  to  the  sterility  of  hybrids  in  successive 
generations ;  though  Gartner  was  enabled  to  rear  some 
hybiidsy  carefully  guarding  thrai  ftom  a  cross  with 
either  pure  parent,  for  six  or  seven,  and  in  one  case  for 

ten  generations,  yet  he  asserts  positively  that  their  fer- 
tility never  increased,  but  generally  greatly  decreased. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  usually  the  case,  and  that 
the  fertility  often  suddenly  decreases  in  the  ^rst  few 
generations.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  in  all  these 
experiments  the  fertility  has  been  diminished  by  an 
independent  cause,  namely,  from  close  interbreeding. 
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I  have  collected  80  large  a  body  of  facts,  showing 
that  close  mterbreediug  less^  fertility,  and,  on  the 
other  handy  that  an  occasional  cross  with  a  distinct  in* 
diyidnal  or  Tarietj  increases  fertUit that  I  camiot  doubt 
tiie  coffeotDess  <^  tiiis  almost  tmiyexsal  belief  amongst 
breeders.  Hybrids  are  seldom  raised  by  experimen- 
talists in  great  numbers  ;  and  as  the  paren1>-specie8,  or 
other  allied  hybrids,  generally  grow  in  the  same  garden, 
the  visits  of  insects  must  be  carefully  prevented  during 
the  flowering  season :  hence  hybrids  will  generally  be 
fertilised  dniing  each  generation  by  their  own  indi- 
yidual  pollen ;  and  I  am  oonTinced  that  this  would  be 
injurious  to  their  fertility,  already  lessraed  by  their 
hybrid  origin.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  conviction 
by  a  remarkable  statement  repeatedly  made  by 
Gartner,  namely,  that  if  even  the  less  fertile  hybrids 
be  artificially  fertilised  with  hybrid  pollen  of  the  same 
kind,  their  fertility,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  ill 
effects  of  manipulation^  sometimes  decidedly  increases, 
•  and  goes  on  increasing.  Now,  in  artificial  fertilisation 
poUen  is  as  often  taken  by  chance  (as  I  know  from  my 
own  experience)  from  llie  anthers  of  another  flower,  as 
from  the  anthers  of  the  flower  itself  wliich  is  to  be 
fertilised ;  so  that  a  cross  between  two  flowers,  though 
probably  on  the  same  plant,  would  be  thus  eflected. 
Moreover,  wheneyer  complicated  experiments  are  in 
progress,  so  careful  an  observer  as  Gartner  would  have 
castrated  his  hybrids,  and  this  would  have  insured  in 
each  generation  a  cross  with  a  pollen  from  a  distinct 
flower,  either  from  the  same  plant  or  from  another  plant 
of  the  same  hybrid  nature.  And  thus,  the  strange  fact  . 
of  the  increase  of  fertility  in  the  successive  generations 
of  artificially  fertilised  hybrids  may,  I  believe,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  dose  interbreeding  having  been  avoided. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  third 
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most  experienced  hybridiser,  namely,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Herbert  lie  is  as  emphatic  in  his  conclusion 
that  some  hybrids  are  perfectly  fertile — as  fertile  as  the 
pure  parent-species — as  are  Kolreuter  and  Gartner  that 
some  degree  of  sterility  between  distinct  spedes  is  a 
uniyeTsal  law  of  nature.  He  experimented  on  some  of 
the  very  same  species  as  did  G&tner.  The  difference 
in  th(iir  results  may,  I  think,  be  in  part  accoimted 
for  by  Herbert's  great  horticultural  skill,  and  by  his 
having  hothouses  at  his  command.  Of  his  many  im- 
portant statements  I  will  here  giye  only  a  single  one  as 
an  example,  namely,  that  ^'eyery  oyule  in  a  pod  of 
Crinnm  capense  fertilised  by  C.  reyolutam  produced  a 
plants  which  (he  says)  I  neyer  saw  to  occur  in  a  case  of 
its  natural  fecundation."  So  that  we  here  have  perfect, 
or  even  more  than  commonly  perfect,  fertility  in  a  first 
cross  between  two  distinct  specie  s. 

This  case  of  the  Crinum  leads  me  to  refer  to  a  most 
singular  fact^  namely,  that  there  are  individual  plants 
of  certain  apedes  of  Lobelia  and  of  some  other  genera, 
which  can  be  &r  more  easily  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
another  and  distinct  species,  than  by  their  own  pollen ; 
and  all  tlie  individuals  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  Hip- 
peastrum  seem  to  be  in  this  predicament.  For  these 
plants  have  been  found  to  yield  seed  to  the  pollen 
of  a  distinct  species,  though  quite  sterile  with  their 
own  pollen,  notwithstanding  that  their  own  pollen 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  good,  for  it  fertilised  dis- 
tinct species.  So  that  certain  individual  plants  and 
all  the  individuals  of  certain  sj^ecies  can  actually  be 
liybridised  much  more  readily  than  they  can  be  self- 
fertilised  !  For  instance^  a  bulb  of  Hippeastmm  au- 
licum  produced  four  flowers;  three  were  fertilised  by 
Herbert  witii  their  own  pollen,  and  the  fourth  was 
subsequently  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  a  compound 
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hybrid  descended  from  three  other  and  distinct  species : 
the  lesolt  was  that  "  the  OTaries  of  the  three  first 
flowers  soon  ceased  to  grow,  and  afiter  a  few  days 
perished  entirely,  whereas  ike  pod  impregnated  by 
the  pollen  of  tibe  hybrid  made  vigorous  growth  and 
rapid  progress  to  maturity,  aud  bore  good  seed,  which 
vegetated  freely."  In  a  letter  written  in  1839,  Mr. 
Herbert  told  me  that  he  had  then  tried  the  experiment 
during  five  yeai8»  and  he  continued  to  try  it  during 
several  subsequent  years,  and  always  with  the  same 
result  This  result  has,  also^  been  confinned  by  other 
observers  in  the  case  of  Hippeastmm  with  its  sub- 
genera, and  in  the  case  of  some  other  genera,  as  Lo- 
belia, Passiflora,  and  Verbascum.  Although  the  plants 
in  these  experiments  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  and 
although  both  the  ovules  and  pollen  of  the  same  iiower 
were  perfectly  good  with  respect  to  other  species,  yet 
as  they  were  functionally  imperfect  in  their  mntual  self- 
action,  we  mnst  infer  that  the  plants  weie  in  an  unna- 
tural state.  Nevertheless  these  facts  show  on  what 
slight  and  mysterious  causes  the  lesser  or  greater  fer- 
tility of  species  when  crossed,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  species  when  self-fertilised,  sometimes  depends. 

The  practical  experiments  of  horticulturists,  though 
not  made  with  scientific  precision^  deserve  some  no- 
tice. It  is  notorions  in  how  complicated  a  maimer 
the  species  of  Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  Calceolaria,  Pe- 
tunia, Rhododendron,  &c.,  have  been  crossed,  yet  many 
of  these  hybrids  seed  freely.  For  instance,  Herbert 
asserts  that  a  hybrid  from  Calceolaria  integrifolia 
.and  plantaginea,  species  most  widely  dissimilar  in 
general  habits  reproduced  itself  as  perfectly  as  if 
it  had  been  a  natnral  species  ftom  the  mountains  of 
Chile."  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  lascertain  the 
degree  of  fertility  of  some  of  the  complex  crosses  of 
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Rhododendrons,  and  I  am  assured  tliat  many  of  them 
are  perfectly  fertile.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  for  instance,  informs 
me  that  he  raises  stocks  for  gialliiig  from  a  hybrid 
betwe^  Bhod.  Ponticiim  and  Oatawbieiise;»  and  that 
this  hybrid  ^seeds  as  freely  as  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine." Had  liybrids,  when  fairly  treated,  gone  on  de- 
creasing in  fertility  in  each  successive  generation,  as 
Giirtner  believes  to  be  the  case,  the  fact  would  have 
been  notorious  to  nniserymen.  Horticulturists  raise 
large  beds  of  the  same  hybrids^  and  such  alone  are 
fiiirly  treated,  to  by  insert  agency  the  several  indi- 
yidiuls  of  the  same  hybrid  variety  are  allowed  to  freely 
cross  with  each  other,  and  the  injurious  influence  of 
close  interbreeding  is  thus  prevented.  Any  one  may 
readily  convince  himself  of  the  efficiency  of  insect- 
agency  by  examining  the  flowers  of  the  more  sterile 
kinds  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  which  produce  no  pol- 
len, for  he  will  find  on  their  stigmas  plenty  of  pollen 
brought  from  other  flowera 

In  regard  to  animals,  mudb  fe%er  experiments  haire 
been  carefully  tried  than  with  plants.  If  our  systematic 
arrangements  can  be  trusted,  that  is,  if  the  genera  of 
animals  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are  the  genera 
of  plants,  then  we  may  infer  that  animals  more  widely 
separated  in  the  scale  of  nature  can  be  more  easily 
crossed  than  in  the  case  of  plants;  but  the  hybrids 
themsebres  are,  I  thinks  more  sterile.  I  doubt  whether 
any  case  of  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animal  can  be 
considered  as  thoroughly  well  authenticiited.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  few  animals 
breeding  freely  under  confinement,  few  experiments 
have  been  fairly  tried:  for  instance,  the  canary-bird 
has  been  crossed  with  nine  other  finches,  but  as  not 
one  of  these  nine  species  breeds  freely  in  confinement, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  first  crosses  be- 
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^ween  them  and  the  canary,  or  that  their  hybrids, 
iBhoiikl  be  perfectly  fertile.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
fertility  in  successive  generations  of  the  more  fertile 
liybrid  animals,  I  hardly  know  of  an  instance  in  which 
two  fiunilies  of  the  same  hybrid  have  been  raised  at  the 
same  time  horn  different  parents,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
ill  effects  of  dose  interbroeding.  On  the  contrary, 
bit>ther8  and  sisters  have  usually  been  crossed  in  each 
successive  generation,  in  opposition  to  the  constantly 
repeated  admonition  of  every  breeder.  And  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  inherent  sterility  in 
the  hybrids  should  have  gone  oil  increasii^.  If  we 
were  to  act  thn%  and  pair  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
case  of  any  pure  animal,  which  from  any  cause  had  the 
least  tendency  to  sterility,  the  breed  would  assuredly  be 
lost  in  a  few  generations. 

Although  I  do  not  know  of  any  thoroughly  well-au- 
thenticated cases  of  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animals,  1 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  hybrids  from  Cervulus 
vaginalis  and  Beevesii,  and  from  Phasianus  colchicus 
widi  P*  torquatus  and  with  P;  versicdlor,  are  perfectly 
fertila  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  three  pheasants, 
tiamely,  the  common,  the  true  ring-necked,  and  the 
Japan,  intercross,  and  are  becoming  blended  together 
in  the  woods  of  several  parts  of  England.  The  hybrids 
from  the  common  and  Chinese  geese  (A*  dgnoides), 
species  which  are  so  different  that  they  are  generally 
ranked  in  distinct  genera^  have  ofteai  bred  in  this 
countiy  with  either  pure  parent^  and  m  one  angle 
instance  they  have  bred  inter  m«  This  was'  effected 
by  ^Ir.  Eyton,  who  raised  two  hybrids  from  the  same 
parents  but  from  different  hatches;  and  from  these  two 
Jbirds  he  raised  no  less  than  eight  hybrids  (grandchildren 
of  the  pure  geese)  from  one  nest.  In  India,  however, 
these  cross-bred  geese  must  be  fax  more  fertile;  for 
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I  am  asBUied  by  two  eminently  capable  judges,  namely 
Mr,  Blyth  and  CSapt,  Hottan,  tiiat  whole  flocks  of  these 
crossed  geese  are  kept  in  yarions  parts  of  the  coontry ; 

and  as  they  are  kept  for  profit,  wliere  neither  pure, 
parent-species  exists^  they  must  certainly  be  highly 
fertile. 

A  doctrine  which  originated  with  Pallafl^  has  been 
largely  accepted  by  modem  naturalists ;  namely,  that 
most  of  onr  domestic  animals  have  descended  from  two 
or  more  wild  species,  since  commingled  by  inter- 

crossinfj^.  On  this  view,  the  aboriginal  species  must 
either  at  first  have  produced  quite  fertile  hybrids,  or 
the  hybrids  must  have  become  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions quite  fertile  under  domestication.  This  latter 
alternative  seems  the  most  probable,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  belieye  in  its  tniib,  al^ngh  it  rests  on  no  direct 
eyidence,  I  belieye,  for  instance,  that  our  dogs  haye 
descended  from  several  wild  stocks;  yet,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  certain  indigenous  domestic  dogs  . 
of  South  Americfl,  all  are  quite  fertile  together;  and 
aoalogy  makes  me  greatly  doubt,  whether  the  several 
aboriginal  species  would  at  first  have  freely  bred  to* 
'  gether  and  haye  produced  quite  fl^rtile  hybrids.  So 
again  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  our  European  and 
the  humped  Indian  cattle  are  quite  fertile  together; 
but  from  facts  conimimicated  to  me  by  ]\[r.  Blyth,  I 
think  they  must  be  considered  as  distinct  species.  On 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  many  of  our  domestic  animals, 
we  must  eitlier  give  up  the  belief  of  the  almost  uni- 
yersal  sterility  of  distinct  species  of  animals  when 
crossed;  or  we  must  look  at  sterility,  not  as  an  in-* 
delible  characteristic,  but  as  one  capable  of  being 
removed  by  domestication. 

Finally,  looking  to  all  the  ascertained  facts  on  the 
intercrossing  of  plants  and  .axumals^  it  may  be  con- 
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eluded  that  some  degree  of  sterility,  both  in  first  crosses 
and  in  hybrids,  is  an  extremely  general  result ;  but  that 
it  cannot,  under  our  present  state  of  knowledge^  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  uniyeisal. 

Lam  gtmmmg  the  SterUUy  of  fir^  Oroms  and  cf  ffy^ 
Md9. — We  will  now  consider  a  Utile  more  in  detail  the 

circumstances  and  rules  governing  the  sterility  of  first 
crosses  and  of  hybrids.  Our  chief  object  will  be  to  see 
.  whether  or  not  the  rules  indicate  that  species  have 
specially  been  endowed  with  this  quality,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  crossing  and  blending  together  in  utter 
confiisioD*  The  following  rules  and  conduaions  are 
chiefly  drawn  up  from  GSrtner^s  admirable  work  on  the 
hybridisation  of  plants.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  rules  apply  to  animals,  and  con- 
sidering how  scanty  our  knowledge  is  in  regard  to  hy- 
brid animals,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  gene- 
rally the  same  rules  apply  to  both  kingdoms. 

It  has  been  abeady  remarked,  tliat  the  degree  of  fer^ 
tility,  both  of  first  crosses  and  of  hybrids,  graduates 
from  zero  to  perfect  fertility.  It  is  surprising  in  how 
many  curious  ways  this  gradation  can  be  shown  to 
exist ;  but  only  the  barest  outline  of  the  facts  can  here 
be  given*  When  poUen  from  a  plant  of  one  family  is 
placed  on  the  stigma  of  a  plant  of  a  distinct  &mily,  it 
exerts  no  more  influence  than  so  much  inorganic  dust. 
From  this  absolute  zero  of  fertilily,  the  pollen  of  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
some  one  species,  yields  a  perfect  gradation  in  the 
number  of  seeds  produced,  up  to  nearly  complete  or 
even  quite  complete  fertility;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  certain  abnormal  cases,  even  to  an  excess  of  fertility, 
beyond  that  which  the  plant's  own  poUen  will  produce. 
So  in  hybrids  themselyes,  there  are  some  which  never 
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Imve  produced,  and  probably  never  Would  produce,  even 
with  the  jK)llen  of  eitlier  pure  parent,  a  single  fertile  seed : 
but  in  some  of  these  cases  a  first  trace  o£  fertility  may 
be  detected^  by  the  pollen  <^  one  of  the  pore  parent- 
Bpedes  causing  the  flower  of  the  hybrid  to  wither 
earlier  than,  it  otherwise  would  hare  done;  and  the 
early  withering  of  the  flower  is  well  known  to  be  a  sign 
of  incipient  fertilization.  From  this  extreme  degree 
of  sterility  we  have  sc^lf-fertilised  hybrids  producing  a 
greater  and  greater  number  of  seeds  up  to  perfect 
fertility. 

Hybrids  from  two  species  which  are  veiy  difficult  to 
cross,  and  which  rarely  produce  any  offi^nring^  are  gene- 
'  rally  very  sterile;  hut  the  paraUeliim  between  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  first  cross,  and  the  sterility  of  the 

hybrids  thus  produced — two  classt's  of  facts  which  are 
geiKTjilly  confounded  together — is  by  no  means  strict. 
There  are  many  cases,  in  which  two  pure  species  can  be 
united  with  unusual  facility,  and  produce  numerous 
hybrid-offspring,  yet  these  hybrids  are  remarkably 
sterile.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  species  which 
can  be  crossed  very  rarely,  or  with  extreme  difficulty, 
but  the  hybrids,  when  at  last  produced,  are  very  fertile. 
Even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  genus,  for  instance 
in  Dianthus,  these  two  opposite  cases  occur. 

The  fertility,  both  of  first  crosses  and  of  hybrids,  is 
more  easily  affected  by  unfaYOUfaible  conditions,  than 
is  the  fertility  of  pure  spedea  But  the  d^ree  of 
fertility  is  likewise  innately  Tariable ;  for  it  is  not  always 
the  same  when  the  same  two  species  are  crossed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  but  depends  in  part  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  individuals  which  happen  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  experiment.  So  it  is  with  hybrids, 
for  their  degree  of  fertility  is  often  found  to  differ 
greatiy  in  the  seTcral  indiriduals  raised  from  seed  out 
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of  the  same  capsule  and  ejiposed  to  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

By  the  term  qrstematic  affinity  is  meant^  the  resem-  . 
blance  between  speeiee  in  stractuie  and  in  constitution, 
more  especially  in  ttie  sftmctnre  of  parts  which  are  of 

high  physiological  importance  and  which  differ  little  in 
the  allied  species.  Now  the  fertility  of  first  crosses  be- 
tween species,  and  of  the  hybrids  produced  from  them, 
is  largely  governed  by  their  systematic  affinity.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  hybrids  neyer  haying  been  raised 
between  species  ranked  by  systematists  in  distinct  &mi- 
lies;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  yery  closely  allied 
species  generally  uniting  with  facility.  Bat  the  corre- 
spondence between  systematic  affinity  and  the  facility 
of  crossing  is  by  no  means  strict.  A  multitude  of  cases 
could  be  given  of  very  closely  allied  species  which  will 
not  unite,  or  only  with  extreme  difficulty ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  very  distinct  species  which  unite  with  the 
utmost  facility.  In  tiie  same  £unily  there  may  be  a 
genus»  as  Bianthnsi^  in  which  very  many  species  cah 
most  readily  be  crossed ;  and  another  genus^  as  Silene, 
in  which  the  most  persevering  efforts  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce between  extremely  close  species  a  single  hybrid. 
Even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  genus^  we  meet  with 
this  same  difference ;  for  instance,  the  many  species  of 
Nicotiana  haye  been  more  laigdy  crossed  than  the 
spedesof  almost  any  other  genus;  bat  GMaer  found 
that  N.  acuminata,  which  is  not  a  particnlariy  distinct 
species,  obstinately  failed  to  fertilise,  or  to  be  fertilised 
by,  no  less  than  eight  other  species  of  Nicotiana.  Very 
many  analogous  facts  could  be  given. 

]^o  one  has  been  able  to  point  out  what  kind,  or  what 
amount,  of  difference  in  any  recognisable  character  is 
sufficient  to  preTont  two  species  crossing.  It  can  be 
shown^that  plants  most  widely  different  in  habit  and 
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ojeueral  appearance,  and  having  strongly  marked  differ- 
ences in  every  part  of  the  flower,  even  in  the  pollen,  in 
the  fruity  %nd  in  the  cotyledons,  can  be  crossed*  Annual 
und  perennial  plants,  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees, 
plantB  inhabiting  different  statidns  and  fitted  for  ex« 
tromely  different  climates,  can  often  be  crossed  with  ease. 

By  a  reciprocal  cross  between  two  species,  I  mean 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  stallion-horse  being  first 
crossed  with  a  fcinale-ass,  and  then  a  male-ass  with  a 
mare :  these  two  species  may  then  be  said  to  have  been 
reciprocally  crossed.  There  is  often  the  widest  possible 
difference  in  the  facility  of  making  reciprocal  crosses. 
Such  cases  are  highly  important,  for  they  prove  that 
the  capacity  in  any  two  species  to  cross  is  often  com- 
pletely independent  of  their  systematic  affinity,  or  of 
any  recognisable  difference  in  their  whole  organisation. 
"  On  the  other  luiud,  these  cases  clearly  show  that  the 
capacity  for  crossing  is  connected  witli  constitutional 
differences  imperceptible  by  ns,  and  confined  to  the 
reproductive  ,  system*  This  difference  in  the  result  of 
reciprocal  crosses  between  the  same  two  species  was 
long  ago  observed  by  Kolreuter.  To  give  an  instance : 
Mirabilis  jalapa  can  easily  bo  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  M.  longiflora,  and  the  hybrids  thus  produced  are 
sufiiciently  fertile ;  but  Kolreuter  tried  more  than  two 
hundred  times,  during  eight  following  years,  to  fertilise 
reciprocally  M.  longifloia  with  the  pollen  of  M.  jalapa, 
and  utterly  failed.  Several  other  equally  striking  cases 
could  be  given.  Thuret  has  observed  the  same  fact 
with  certain  sea-weeds  or  Fuci.  Gartner,  moreover, 
found  that  this  difference  of  facility  in  making  reci- 
procal crosses  is  extremely  common  in  a  lesser  degree. 
He  has  observed  it  even  between  forms  so  closely  related 
(as  Matthiola  annua  and  glabra)  that  many  botanists 
rank  them  only  as  varieties.  It  is  also  a  remarkable 
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fact,  that  hybrids  raised  from  reciprocal  crosses,  though 
of  course  compoimded  of  the  very  same  two  species, 
the  one  species  having  first  been  used  as  the  father  and 
then  as  the  mother,  generally  differ  in  fertility  in  a 
small,  and  occasionally  in  a  high  degree. 

Seyeial  other  singiilar  rules  could  be  given  fiK>m 
GrSrtner:  for  instance,  some  species  baye  a  remarkable 
power  of  crossing  with  other  species ;  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  have  a  remarkable  power  of  impressing 
their  likeness  on  their  hybrid  offspring;  but  these 
two  powers  do  not  at  all  necessarily  go  together. 
There  are  certain  hybrids  which  instead  of  having,  as 
is  usual,  an  intermediate  character  between  their  two 
parents,  always  closely  resemble  one  of  them;  and 
such  hybrids,  though  externally  so  like  one  of  their 
pure  parent-species,  are  with  rare  exceptions  extremely 
sterile.  So  again  amongst  hybrids  wliicli  are  usually 
intermediate  in  structure  between  their  parents,  ex« 
ceptional  and  abnormal  individuals  sometimes  are  bom, 
•  which  closely  resemble  one  of  their  pure  parents;  and 
these  hybrids  are  almost  always  utterly  sterile,  even 
when  the  other  hybrids  raised  f^om  seed  from  the  same 
capsule  have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  These 
facts  show  how  completely  fertility  in  the  hybrid  is 
independent  of  its  external  resemblance  to  either  pure 
parent 

Considering  the  several  rules  now  given,  which 
govern  the  fertility  of  first  crosses  and  of  hybrids,  we 
see  that  when  forms,  which  must  be  considered  as 

good  and  distinct  species,  are  united,  their  fertility 
graduates  from  zero  to  perfect  fertility,  or  even  to 
fertility  under  certain  conditions  in  excess.  That 
their  fertility,  besides  being  eminently  susceptible  to 
favourable  and  unfavourable  conditions,  is  innately 
variable.   That  it  is  1^  no  means  always  the  same  in 
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degree  in  tlie  ftTst         and  in  the  hybrids  prodneed 

from  this  cross.  That  the  fertility  of  hybrids  is  not 
related  to  the  degree  in  which  they  resemble  in  ex- 
ternal appeanuice  either  parent  And  lastly,  that  the 
facility  of  making  a  first  cross  between  any  two  species 
is  not  always  governed  by  their  systematic  affinity  or 
degree  of  lesembknoe  to  each  other.  This  latter  state- 
ment is  clearly  proved  by  the  difference  in  the  resnlt  of 
reciprocal  crosses  between  the  same  two  species,  for 
according  as  the  one  species  or  the  otlier  is  used  as  the 
father  or  the  mother,  there  is  generally  some  difference, 
and  occasionally  the  widest  possible  difference^  in  the 
facility  of  effecting  an  nnion.  The  hybrids,  moreoYer, 
produced  fitom  reciprocal  crosses  often  differ  in  fertility* 
'  Now  do  these  complex  and  singular  rules  indicate 
that  species  have  been  endowed  with  sterility  simply 
to  prevent  their  becoming  confounded  in  nature?  I 
tliink  not  For  why  should  the  sterility  be  so  extremely 
different  in  degree,  when  yarious  species  are  crossed,  all 
of  which  we  must  suppose  it  would  be  equally  important  • 
to  keep  from  blending  together?  Why  diould  the 
degree  of  sterility  be  innately  Tariable  in  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species  ?  Why  should  some  species  cross 
with  facility,  and  yet  produce  very  sterile  hybrids; 
and  other  species  cross  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  yet 
produce  fairly  fertile  hyljrids  ?  Why  should  there  often 
be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  result  of  a  reciprocal 
cross  between  the  same  two  species?  Why,  it  may 
even  be  asked,  has  the  production  of  hybrids  been  per* 
mitted  ?  To  ^nt  to  species  the  special  power  of  pro- 
ducing hybrids,  and  then  to  stop  their  further  propaga- 
tion by  different  degrees  of  sterility,  not  strictly  related 
to  the  facility  of  the  £ist  union  between  their  parents, 
seems  to  be  a  strange  arrangement 

The  foregoing  rules  and  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  ap« 
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pear  to  me  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  sterib'ty  both  of 
iirst  crosses  and  of  hybrids  is  simply  incidental  or  de- 
pendent on  unknown  differences,  chiefly  in  the  repro- 
ductive lETStems^  of  the  species  which  are  crossed.  The 
differences  being  of  so  peculiar  and  limited  a  nature, 
that^  in  reciprocal  crosses  between  two  speeies,  the  male 
sexual  element  of  the  one  will  often  freely  act  on  the 
female  sexual  element  of  tlie  other,  but  not  in  a  re-, 
versed  direction.  It  will  be  advisable  to  explain  a  little 
more  fully  by  an  example  what  I  mean  by  sterility 
being  incidental  on  other  differences,  and  not  a  spe- 
cially endowed  quality.  As  the  capacity  of  one  plant 
to  be  grafted  or  budded  on  another  is  so  unimportant 
for  its  welfare  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  presume  that 
no  one  will  suppose  that  this  capacity  is  a  specially 
endowed  quality,  but  will  admit  tliat  it  is  incidental 
on  differences  in  the  laws  of  growth  of  the  two  plants. 
We  can  sometimes  see  the  reason  why  one  tree  will 
not  tske  on  another,  from  differences  in  their  rate  of 
grow&9  in  the  hardness  of  their  wood,  in  the  period  of 
the  flow  or  nature  of  their  sap,  &c. ;  but  in  a  multitude 
of  cases  we  can  assign  no  reason  whatever.  Great  di- 
versity in  the  size  of  two  plants,  one  being  woody  and 
the  other  herbaceous,  one  being  evergreen  and  the 
Other  deciduous,  and  adaptation  to  widely  different 
dimates^  do  not  always  prevent  the  two  grafting  to- 
gether. As  in  hybridisation^  so  with  grafting,  the 
capacity  is  limited  by  systematic  affinity,  for  no  one 
has  been  able  to  graft  trees  together  belonging  to  quite 
distinct  families ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  closely  allied 
species,  and  varieties  of  the  same  species,  can  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  be  grafted  with  ease.  But  this 
capacity,  as  in  hybridisation,  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
governed  by  systematic  affinity.  Although  many  dis- 
tinct genera  withm  tiie  same  family  have  been  grafted 
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together,  in  other  cases  species  of  the  same  genns  will 
not  take  on  each  other.  The  pear  can  be  grafted  far 
more  readily  on  the  quince,  wliich  is  ranked  as  a  dis- 
tinct genuSy  than  on  the  apple,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
same  genua  Even  different  varietieB  of  the  pear  take 
with  different  degrees  of  fiunlity  on  the  quince ;  so  do 
different  yarietiea  of  the  apricot  and  peach  on  certain 
Taiieties  of  the  plum. 

As  Gartner  found  that  there  was  sometimes  an  innate 
difference  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  two  spe- 
cies in  crossing ;  so  Sagaret  believes  this  to  be  the  case 
with  different  individuals  of  the  same  two  species  in 
being  grafted  together.  As  in  reciprocal  crosses,  the 
fiusility  of  effecting  an  nnion  is  oflten  yery  &r  from 
equal,  so  it  sometimes  is  in  grafting;  tiie  common 
gooseberry,  for  instance,  cannot  be  grafted  on  the  cur- 
rant, whereas  the  currant  will  take,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, on  the  gooseberry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sterility  of  hybrids,  which 
have  their  reproductive  organs  in  an  imperfect  con* 
dition,  is  a  very  different  case  from  the  difficulty  of 
uniting  two  pure  species,  which  have  their  reproduo- 
tive  organs  perfect ;  yet  these  two  distinct  cases  run 
to  a  certain  extent  parallel  Something  analogous 
occurs  in  grafting ;  for  Thouin  found  that  three  species 
of  liobinia,  which  seeded  freely  on  their  own  roots,  and 
which  could  be  grafted  with  no  great  difficulty  on 
anoth^  species,  when  thus  grafted  were  rendered 
barren.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  spedes  of  Sorbus, 
when  grafted  on  other  species,  pelded  twice  as  much 
fruit  as  when  on  their  own  roots.  We  are  reminded 
by  tliis  latter  fact  of  the  extraordinary  case  of  Hippe- 
astrum.  Lobelia,  &c.,  which  seeded  much  more  freely 
when  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  distinct  species,  than 
when  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen. 
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We  thus  see,  that  although  there  is  a  dear  and 
fandamental  difference  between  the  mere  adhesion  of 
grafted  stocks^  and  the  tinion  of  the  male  and  female 

elements  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  yet  that  there  is  a 
rude  degree  of  parallelism  in  the  results  of  grafting  and 
of  crossing  distinct  species.    And  as  we  must  look  at 
the  curions  and  complex  laws  governing  the  facility  with 
whidi  trees  can  be  grafted  on  each  other  as  incidental 
on  nnknown  differences  in  their  vegetative  systems^  so 
I  believe  that  the  still  more  complex  laws  governing 
the  facility  of  first  crosses  are  incidental  on  unknown 
differences,  chiefly  in  their  reproductive  systems.  These 
differences,  in  both  cases,  follow  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  might  have   been  expected,  systematic  affinity, 
by  which  every  kind  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity 
between  organic  beings  is  attempted  to  be  expressed. 
The  facts  by  no  means  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
greater  or  lesser  difficulty  of  either  grafting  or  crossmg 
together  various  species  has  been  a  special  endowment ; 
although  in  the  case  of  crossing,  the  difficulty  is  as 
important  for  the  endurance  and  stability  of  specific 
forms,  as  in  the  case  of  grafting  it  is  nnimportant  for 
theirwel&xew 

Cixam  cf  the  Sterility  of  firet  Crosses  and  of  Hybrids, — 
We  may  now  look  a  Httle  closer  at  the  probable  causes 
of  the  sterility  of  first  crosses  and  of  hybrids.  These 
two  cases  are  fimdamentally  different*  for,  as  just 
remarked,  in  the  union  of  two  pure  cfpedes  the  male 
and  female  sexaal  elements  are  perfect^  whereas  in 
hybrids  &ey  are  imperfect  Even  ik|  first  crosses,  the 
greater  or  lesser  difficnlty  in  effecting  an  nnion  appa- 
rently depends  on  several  distinct  causes.  There  must 
sometimes  be  a  physical  impossibility  in  tlio  male  ele- 
ment reaching  the  ovule^  as  would  be  the  case  with  Og 
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plant  having  a  pistil  too  long  for  the  pollen-tiilx^s  to  reach 
tbe  oyariam.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  when  pollen 
of  one  species  is  placed  on  the  stigma  of  a  distantly 
allied  species,  though  the  poUen-tobes  piolrade^  they 
do  not  penetrate  thd  stigmatic  surface.  Again,  the 
male  element  may  reach  the^  female  element,  but  be 
incapable  of  causing  an  embryo  to  be  developed,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  Thiiret's 
experiments  on  f'uci.  No  explanation  can  be  given 
of  these  facts^  any  more  than  why  certain  trees  cannot 
be  grafted  on  oihera.  Lastly,  an  embryo  may  be 
developed,  and  then  perish  at  an  early  period.  This 
latter  altematiYe  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to ; 
but  I  believe,  from  observations  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr,  Hewitt,  who  lias  had  great  experience  in  hybridising 
gallinaceous  birds,  that  the  early  death  of  the  embryo 
is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  sterility  in  first  crosses.  I 
was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  believe  in  this  view; 
as  hyfafidff,  when  onoe  bom,  are  generally  healthy  and 
long-lived,  as  we  see  in  the  ease  of  the  common  mule. 
Hybrids,  however,  are  differently  circumstanced  before* 
and  after  birth:  when  bom  and  living  in  a  country 
where  their  two  parents  can  live,  they  are  generally 
placed  under  suitable  conditions  of  life.  But  a  hybrid 
partakes  of  only  half  of  the  nature  and  oonstitotion 
of  its  mother,  and  therefore  beiore  birth,  as  long  as 
it  is  nourished  within  its  mother's  womb^  or  wHhin* 
the  egg  or  seed  produced  by  the  mother,  it  may  be 
exposed  to  conditions  in  some  degree  unsuitable, 
and  consequently  be  liable  to  perish  at  an  early 
period ;  more  es^ially  as  all  very  young  beings  seem 
eminently  sensitive  to  injurious  or  unnatural  oonditi<»is 
of  life. 

In  regard  to  -thef  steriliiy  of  hybrids,  in  which  the 
lexnal  elements  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  case  is- 
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very  dififerent.  I  have  more  thaa  once  alluded  to  a 
large  body  of  facts,  which  I  hare  collected,  showing 
that  when  animals  and  plants  are  xemored  from  iheir  . 
natoral  ccniditioDSy  they  aie  extremely  liable  to  haye 
their  reprodoctiye  systems  seriously  affected.  Tbh,  m 
fact,  is  the  great  bar  to  the  domestication  of  animals. 
Between  the  sterility  thus  snjierinduced  and  that  of 
hybrids,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity.  In  both 
cases  the  sterility  is  independent  of  general  health,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  excess  of  size  or  great  loxuriance* 
In  both  cases  ihe  stoility  occurs  in  Tarious  degrees ;  in 
both,  the  male  element  is  the  most  liable  to  be  afl^^oted ; 
but  sometimes  the  female  more  than  the  male.  In  both, 
the  tendency  goes  to  a  certain  extent  with  systematic 
affinity,  for  whole  groups  of  animals  and  plants  are  ren- 
dered impotent  by  the  same  unnatural  conditions  ;  and 
whole  groups  of  species  tend  to  produce  sterile  hybrids. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  spedes  in  a  group  will  some* 
times  resist  great  changes  of  conditions  with  unimpaired 
fertility ;  and  certain  species  in  a  group  will  produce 
unusually  fertile  hybrids.  No  one  can  tell,  till  he  tries, 
whether  any  particular  animal  will  breed  under  confine- 
ment or  any  exotic  plant  seed  freely  under  culture ;  nor 
can  he  tell,  till  he  trie%  whether  any  two  species  of  a 
genus  will  produce  more  or  less  sterile  hybrids.  Lastly, 
when  organic  beings  are  placed  during  seTeial  genera- 
tions under  conditions  not  natural  to  them,  they  are 
extremely  liable  to  vary,  which  is  due,  as  I  believe,  to 
their  reproductive  systems  having  been  specially  aftected, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  when  sterility  ensues. 
So  it  is  with  hybrids,  for  hybrids  in  successiye  genera- 
tions are  eminently  liable  to  Taiy,  as  eyeiy  eiqperi- 
mentalist  has  observed. 

Thus  we  see  that  when  organic  beings  are  placed 
nnder  new  and  unnatural  conditions^  and  when  hybrids 
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are  produced  by  the  unnatural  crossing  of  two  species^ 
the  reproductive  system,  independently  of  the  general 
state  of  healthy  is  affected  by  sterility  in  a  reiy  similar 
manner.  In  the  one  case,  the  conditions  of  life  haye 
been  disturbed,  l^ough  often  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to 
be  inappreciable  by  us  ;  in  the  other  case,  or  tliat  of 
hybrids,  the  external  conditions  liave  remained  tlie  same, 
but  the  organisation  has  been  disturbed  by  two  different 
structures  and  constitutions  having  been  blended  into 
one.  For  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  organisations 
should  be  compounded  into  one,  without  some  disturb- . 
ance  occurring  in  thedeyelopment,  or  periodical  action, 
or  mutual  relation  of  tlie  different  parts  and  organs  one 
to  another,  or  to  the  conditions  of  lif(?.  When  hybrids 
are  able  to  breed  inter  se,  they  transmit  to  tlieir  offspring 
from  generation  to  generation  the  same  compounded 
organisation,  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
their  sterility>  though  in  some  degree  yariable»  rarely 
diminishes. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, except  on  va^ie  hypotheses,  several  facts  with 
respect  to  the  sterility  of  hybrids ;  for  instance,  the 
unequal  fertility  of  hybrids  produced  from  reciprocal 
crosses;  or  the  increased  sterility  in  those  hybrids 
which  occasionally  and  ezceptionaJly  resemble  dosely 
either  pure  parent  Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  foregio- 
ing  remarks  go  to  the  root  of  tiie  matter :  no  explana- 
tion is  offered  why  an  organism,  when  phieed  under  un- 
natural conditions,  is  rendered  sterile.  All  that  1  have 
attempted  to  show,  is  that  in  two  cases,  in  some 
respects  allied,  sterility  is  the  common  result^ — in  the 
one  case  from  the  conditians  of  life  having  been  d»»» 
turbedy  in  the  other  case  from  the  organisation  haying 
been  disturbed  by  two  organisations  haying  been  com- 
pounded into  one. 
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It  may  seem  fanciful,  but  I  suspect  that  a  similar 
parallelism  extenrls  to  an  allied  yet  very  difi'erei^t  class 
of  facts.  It  is  an  old  and  almost  universal  belief 
founded,  I  thinly  on  a  considerable  body  of  evidence, 
that  slight  changes  in  the  conditioiiB  of  life  are  bene- 
ficial to  all  Hying  things.  We  see  this  acted  on  hj 
fimneis  and  gardeners  in  Hieir  £reqaent  exchanges  of 
seed,  tubers,  &c.,  from  one  soil  or  climate  to  another, 
aud  bu(;k  again.  During  the  convalescence  of  animals, 
we  plainly  see  that  great  benefit  is  derived  from  almost 
any  change  in  the  habits  of  Ufa  Again,  both,  with 
plants  and  animals,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
a  cross  between  very  distinct  individuals  of  the  same 
that  is  between  members  of  different  strains  or 
sub-breeds,  gives  vigour  and  fertility  to  the  offspring. 
I  believe,  indeed,  from  the  facts  alluded  to  in  our  fourth 
chapter,  that  a  certain  amount  of  crossing  is  indispens- 
able even  with  hermaphrodites ;  and  that  dose  inter* 
breeding  continued  during  several  generations  between 
the  nearest  relationcf,  especially  if  these  be  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  of  h£e,  always  indnces  weakness  and 
sterility  in  the  progeny. 

Hence  it  seems  tliat,  on  the  om?  hand,  slight  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  life  beiielit  all  orgiuiic  beings,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  slight  crosses,  that  is  cressets 
between  the  males  and  females  of  the  same  species 
which  have  varied  and  become  slightly  different^  give 
vigour  aiid  fertility  to  the  offifpring.  But  we  have  seen 
that  greater  changes,  or  changes  of  a  particular  nature, 
often  render  organic  beings  in  some  degree  sterile ; 
and  that  greater  crosses,  that  is  crosses  between  males 
and  females  which  have  become  widely  or  specifically 
different,  produce  hybrids  which  are  generally  sterile 
in  some  degree*  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this 
parallelism  is  an  acddent  or  an  illosion*  Both  series. 
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of  facts  seem  to  l.)e  connected  together  by  some  common 
but  unknown  bond,  which  is  essentially  related  to  the 
principle  of  life. 

FertiUtyisf  VarieHei  whmm$$ed,  and  €f  their  Mongirel 
offspring, — ^It  may  be  urged,  as  a  most  forcible  argu- 
ment, that  there  must  be  some  essential  distinction 
between  species  and  varieties,  and  that  there  must  be 
some  error  in  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  inasmuch  as 
varieties,  however  much  they  may  di£fer  from  each  other 
in  external  appearance,  cross  with  perfect  &cility,  and 
yield  perfectly  fertile  offspring.  With  some  exceptions, 
presently  to  be  ^ven,  I  fnlly  admit  tliat  this  is  very 
generally  the  rule.  But  the  subject  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  for  looking;  to  varieties  produced  under 
nature,  if  two  forms  hitlicrto  reput(xl  to  be  varieties  be 
fonnd  in  any  degree  sterile  together^  they  are  at  once 
ranked  by  most  naturalists  as  species.  For  instance, 
the  bloe  and  red  pimpernel,  the  primrose  and  cowslip, 
which  are  considered  by  many  of  our  best  botanists  as 
varieties,  are  said  by  Gartner  not  to  be  quite  fertile 
when  crossed,  and  lie  consequently  ranks  them  as  un- 
doubted species.  If  we  thus  argue  in  a  circle,  the  fer- 
tility of  all  varieties  produced  under  nature  will  as- 
suredly have  to  be  granted. 

If  we  turn  to  varieties,  produced,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  produced,  under  domestication,  we  are  still  in- 
volved in  doubt  For  when  it  is  stated,  for  instance, 
that  the  German  Spitz  dog  unites  more  easily  than 
other  dogs  with  foxes,  or  that  certain  South  American 
indigenous  domestic  dogs  do  not  readily  cross  with  Eu- 
ropean dogs,  the  explanation  which  will  occur  to  every- 
one^ and  probably  the  true  one,  is  that  these  dogs  have 
descended  from  sevml  aboriginally  -distinct  species. 
Neverliheless  the  peFfeet-fettflity  of  so  many  dcHoiestio. 
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varieties,  diflering  widely  from  each  other  in  appear- 
ance,  for  instaDce  of  the  pigeon  or  of  the  cabbage,  is 
a  remarkable  fact;  more  especially  when  we  le^t 
bow  many  species  tiiere  are,  which,  though  reflmbling 
each  otiier  most  closely,  are  utterly  sterile  when  inter- 
crossed.   Several  considerations,  however,  render  this 
fertility  of  domestic  varieties  less  remarkable.    In  the 
first  place  we  must  remember  how  ignorant  we  are  re- 
garding the  precise  cause  of  sterihty,  both  when  species 
are  crossed  and  when  species  are  remoyed  from  their 
natural  conditions.  On  this  latter  head  I  haye  not  had« 
space  to  addnce  the  many  remarkable  facts  which  could 
have  been  given ;  with  respect  to  sterility  from  crossin<r, 
reflect  on  the  difference  in  the  result  of  reciprocal 
crosses, — reflect  on  the  singular  cases  in  which  a  plant 
can  be  more  easily  fertilised  by  foreign  pollen  than  by 
its  own.    When  we  think  over  such  cases,  and  on  that 
of  the  differently  coloored  varieties  of  Yerbasonm  pre- 
sently io  be  given,  we  must  feel  how  ignorant  we  are, 
and  how  little  likely  it  is  that  we  should  understand 
why  certain  forms  are  fertile  and  other  forms  are  sterile 
when  crossed.    It  can,  in  the  second  place,  be  clearly 
shown  that  mere  external  dissimilarity  between  two 
species  does  not  determine  their  greater  or  lesser  d^ree 
cl  sterility  when  crossed;  and  we  may  apply  tiiie  same  rule 
to  domestio  varieties.   In  the  thbd  place^  some  emi- 
nent natmmlists  believe  that  a  long  coarse  of  domesti- 
cation tends  to  eliminate  sterility  in  the  successive 
generations  of  hybrids  which  were  at  first  only  slightly, 
sterile ;  and  if  this  be  so^  we  surely  ought  not  to  expect 
to  find  sterility  both  appearing  and  disappearing  under 
nearly  the  sune  domestic  conditions  of  life.  Lastly,  and 
this  seems  to  me  the.  most  important  consideratidny  new 
races  of  animals  and  plants  are  produced  mider  domes- 
tication chieily  by  man's  methodical  and  uncunscioua 
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power  of  selectioQ,  for  his  own  use  and  pleasure :  he 
neither  wishes  to  select,  nor  coold  select^  alight  differ- 
ences in  the  reprodnctive  system^or  other  oonsUtutional 
differences  oofrelated  with  the  reprodnctiye  system. 
Domestic  productions  are  less  closely  adapted  to  climate 
and  to  tlio  otluT  physical  conditions  of  the  countries  which 
they  inhabit  than  are  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  for 
they  can  fr<^nerally  be  removed  to  other  and  difterently 
constituted  coontries  with  entire  impunity.  IMan  sap- 
plies  his  several  yarieties  with  the  same  food;  he  treats 
^em  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  and  does  not  wish  to 
alter  their  general  habits  of  life.  Nature  acts  nniformly 
and  slowly  during  vast  periods  of  time  on  the  whole 
organisation,  in  any  way  which  may  be  lor  each  crea- 
ture's own  good ;  and  tlius  she  may,  either  directly,  or 
more  probably  indirectly,  through  correlation,  modify 
the  reproductive  systems  of  the  several  descendants 
from  any  one  species.  Seeing  this  difference  in  the 
process  of  selection,  as  canied  on  by  man  and  nature, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  some  difference  in  iJie 
result. 

1  have  as  yet  spoken  as  if  the  varieties  of  the  same 
species  were  almost  invarial>ly  fertile  when  intercrossed. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  certain  amount  of  sterility  in  the  few 
following  cases,  which  I  will  briefly  abstracts  The  evi« 
dence  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  from  which  we  believe 
in  the  sterility  of  a  multitude  of  species.  The  evidence 
is,  also,  derived  from  hostile  witnesses,  who  in  all  other 
eases  consider  fertility  and  sterility  as  safe  criterions 
of  specific  distinction.  Giirtner  kept  daring  several 
years  a  dwarf  kind  of  maize  with  yellow  seeds,  and  a 
tall  variety  with  red  seeds,  growing  near  each  other  in 
his  garden ;  and  although  these  plants  have  separated 
sexes,  they  never  naturally  crossed*   He  then  fertilise(l 
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thirteen  flowers  of  the  one  with  the  pollen  of  the  other ; 
but  only  a  single  head  prodnced  any  seed,  and  this  one 
head  {vodnced  only  fiye  grains.  .  Manipulation  in  this 
case  could  not  have  been  injurious,  as  the  plants  haye 
separated  sexes.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  siispect<3(l  that 
these  varieties  of  maize  are  distinct  species ;  and  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  hybrid  plants  thus  raised 
were  themselves  perfectly  fertile ;  so  that  even  Gartner 
did  not  yentuie  to  cansider  the  two  yarieties  as  sped* 
fically  distinct 

Girou  do  Buzateingues  crossed  three  yarieties  of 
gourd,  which  like  the  maize  has  separated  sexes,  and  he 
assorts  that  their  mutual  fertilisation  is  by  so  much  the 
less  easy  as  their  dillerences  are  greater.  How  far  these 
experiments  may  be  trusted,  T  know  not;  but  the  forms 
experimented  on  are  ranked  by  Sagaret^  who  mainly 
founds  his  classification  by  the  test  of  infertility^  as , 
yarieties. 

-  The  following  case  is  far  more  remarkable,  and  seems 

at  first  quite  incredible  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  experiments  made  during  many  years 
on  nine  species  of  Yerbascum,  by  so  good  an  observer 
and  so  hostile  a  witness  as  Grartner :  namely,  that  yellow 
and  white  yarieties  of  the  same  species  of  Yerbascnm 
when  intercrossed  produce  less  seed,  than  do  either 
coloured  varieties  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  their 
own  coloured  flowers.  IMoreover,  he  asserts  that  when 
yellow  and  white  varieties  of  one  species  are  crossed 
with  yellow  and  white  varieties  of  a  distirict  species, 
more  seed  is  produced  by  the  crosses  between  the  simi- 
larly coloured  flowers,  than  between  those  which  are 
differently  coloured.  Yet  these  yarieties  of  Yerbascum 
present  no  other  difference  besides  the  mere  colour  of  the 
flower;  and  one  variety  can  sometimes  be  raised  from, 
the  seed  of  the  other. 
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From  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  certain  va- 
rieties of  hollyhock,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  they 
present  analogous  facts. 

Kolrevtery  whose  accuracy  has  been  confimied  by 
eveiy  sabsequent  obBenrer,  has  proved  the  remarkable 
fact»  that  one  Tariety  of  the  common  tobacco  is  more 
fertile,  when  crossed  with  a  widely  distinct  species,  than 
are  the  other  varieties.  He  exporiniontfxl  on  live  forms, 
which  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  varieties,  and  which 
he  tested  by  the  severest  trial,  namely,  by  reciprocal 
crosses,  and  he  found  their  mongrel  offspring  perfectly 
fertila  But  one  of  these  five  Tarieties,  when  nsed  either 
as  father  or  mother,  and  crossed  with  the'Nicotiana  glu- 
tinosa,  always  yielded  hybrids  not  so  sterile  as  those 
which  were  produce<l  from  the  four  other  varieti«'s  wlien 
crossed  with  N.  glntinosa.  Hence  the  rejirodiictive 
.system  of  this  one  variety  must  have  been  in  some 
manner  and  in  some  degree  modified. 

From  these  facts ;  from  the  great  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  infertility  Tarieties  in  a  state  of  nature^ 
for  a  supposed  variety  if  infertile  in  any  degree  would 
generally  be  ranked  as  species  ;  from  man  selecting;  only 
external  characters  in  the  production  of  the  most  distinct 
domestic  varieties,  and  from  not  wisliing  or  being  able 
to  produce  recondite  and  functional  differences  in  the 
reproductiTe  system ;  from  these  seyeral  considerations 
and  facte,  I  do  not  think  that  the  very  general  fertility 
of  varieties  can  be  proved  either  to  be  of  universal  oc- 
currence, or  to  fonn  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
varieties  and  species.  The  p^oncral  fertility  of  varieties, 
considering  how  entirely  ignorant  we  are  on  the  causes 
of  both  fertility  and  sterility,  does  not  seem  to  me  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  view  taken  with  respect  to  the 
very  general,  but  not  invariable,  sterility  of  first  crosses 
between  species  and  of  their  hybrids,  namely,  that  it  is 
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iiot  a  special  endowment^  but  is  iucidental  on  slowljr 
acquired  modificationef,  more  especially  in  the  reprodno- 
tive  systems  of  the  forms  which  are  crossed. 

Hybrids  and  ^longreU  compared^  tndependentli/  of  their 
fertllitij. — Independently  of  the  question  of  fertility,  the 
offspring  of  species  when  crossed  and  of  varieties  when 
crossed  may  be  compared  in  several  other  respects. 
Gartner,  whose  strong  wish  it  was  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  species  and  yaiietiesy  conld  find  very  few,  and» 
as  it  seems  to  me,  quite  unimportant  differences  between 
the  so-called  hybrid  of&pring  of  species,  and  the  so-called 
mongrel  offspring  of  varieties.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  agree  most  closely  in  very  many  important  respects. 

1  shall  here  discuss  tliis  subject  with  extreme  brevity. 
The  most  important  distinction  is,  that  in  the  first  gene- 
ration mongrels  are  more  Taiiable  than  hybrids ;  but 
Gartner  admits  that  hybrids' fix»n  species  which  have 
long  been  cultivateif  are  often  variable  in  the  first  gene- 
ration ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  striking  instances  of 
this  fact.  Gartner  further  admits  that  hybrids  between 
very  closely  allied  species  are  more  variable  than  those 
from  Yeiy  distinct  species;  and  this  shows  that  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  variability  graduates  away. 
When  m<mgrels  and  the  more  fertile  hybrids  are  propa- 
gated for  several  generations  an  extreme  amount  of 
variability  in  their  offspring  is  notorious  ;  but  some  few 
cases  both  of  hybrids  and  mongrels  long  retaining  uni- 
formity of  character  could  be  given.  The  variability, 
however,  in  the  successive  generations  of  mongrels  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  in  hybrids. 

This  greater  variability  of  mongrels  than  of  hybrids 
does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  surprising.  For  the  parents 
of  mongrels  are  varieties,  and  mostly  domestic  varieties 
(very  few  experiments  having  been  tried  on  natural 
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Tarieties),  and  this  implies  in  mogt  cases  that  there  has 

hecn  recent  variability  ;  and  therefore  we  mij^ht  expect 
that  such  variability  would  often  continue  and  be  super- 
added to  that  arising  from  the  mere  act  of  crossing. 
The  slight  degree  of  yanalHlitj  in  hybnds  from  the  first 
cross  or  in  the  first  generation,  in  contrast  with  their 
extreme  variability  in  the  succeeding  generations^  is  a 
curious  fact  and  deserves  attention.  For  it  bears  on 
and  corroborates  the  view  which  I  have  taken  on  the 
cause  of  ordinary  variability ;  namely,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  reproductive  system  being  eminently  sensitive  to 
any  change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  being  thus  often 
rendered  either  impotent  or  at  least  incapable  of  its 
proper  function  of  pfodndng  offspring  identical  irith 
the  parentrform*  Now  hybrids  in  the  first  generation 
are  desceii(l(xl  from  species  (excluchng  those  long  culti- 
vated) which  have  not  had  their  reproductive  systems 
in  any  way  affected,  and  they  are  not  variable ;  but 
hybrids  themselves  have  their  reproductive  systems 
seriously  affected,  and  their  descendants  are  highly 
variable. 

But  to  return  to  our  comparison  of  mongrels  and  by-* 
brids :  Gartner  states  that  mongrels  are  more  liable  than 

hybrids  to  revert  to  either  parent-fonn ;  but  tliis,  if  it 
be  true,  is  certainly  only  a  difference  in  degree.  Gartner 
further  insists  that  when  any  two  species,  although  most 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  are  crossed  with  a.  third 
species,  the  hybrids  are  widely  different  from  each  other  ; 
whereas  if  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  one  species  are 
crossed  with  another  species,  the  hybrids  do  not  differ 
much.  But  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
is  founded  on  a  single  experiment ;  and  seems  directly 
opposed  to  the  results  of  several  experiments  made  by 
Kdlreuter. 

These  alone  are  the  unimportant  differences,  which 
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Gartner  is  able  to  point  out  betweenliybrid  and  mongrel 

plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  in  mon- 
grels and  in  hybrids  to  their  respective^  parents,  more 
especially  in  hybrids  produced  from  nearly  related 
species,  follows  accoiding  to  Gartner  the  same  laws. 
.When  two  species  are  crossed^  one  has  sometimes  a  pre- 
potent power  of  impresBing  its  likeness  on  the  hybrid ; 
and  so  I  believe  it  to  be  with  yarieties  of  plants.  With 
animals  one  variety  certainly  often  has  this  prepotent 
power  over  another  variety.  Hybrid  plants  produced 
from  a  reciprocal  cross,  generally  resemble  each  other 
closely ;  and  so  it  is  with  mongrels  from  a  reciprocal 
cross.  JBoth  hybrids  and  mongrels  can  be  reduced  to 
either  pure  parent  fonn,  by  repeated  crosses  in  sacces* 
sive  generations  with  either  parent. 

These  several  remarks  are  i^parently  applicable  to 
animals ;  but  the  subject  is  here  excessively  compli- 
cated, partly  owing  to  the  existence  of  secondary  sexual 
characters ;  but  more  especially  ovving  to  prepotency  in 
transmitting  likeness  running  more  strongly  in  one  sex 
than  in  the  other,  both  when  one  species  is  crossed  with 
another,  and  when  one  variety  is  crossed  with  another 
variety.  For  instiemce,  I  think  those  authors  are  right, 
who  maintain  that  the  ass  has  a  prepotent  power  over 
tlie  horse,  so  that  both  the  mule  and  the  hinny  more 
resemble  the  ass  than  the  horse ;  but  that  the  prepo- 
tency rmis  more  strongly  in  the  male-ass  than  in  the 
female^  so  that  the  mule,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the 
male-ass  and  mare,  is  more  like  an  ass,  than  is  the 
hinny,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  female-ass  and 
stallion. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  authors  on  the 
supposed  fact,  that  mongrel  animals  alone  are  boni 
closely  like  one  of  their  parents ;  but  it  can  be  shown 
that  itoB  does  sometimes  occur  with  hybrids ;  yet  I  grant 
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mucli  less  frequently  with  liybrids  than  with  monp^els. 
Looking  to  the  cases  which  I  have  collected  of  cross- 
bred animals  closely  resembling  one  parent,  the  resem- 
blances seem  chiefly  confined  to  charadera  almost 
monstrous  in  their  nature,  and  which  have  suddenly 
appeared — snch  as  albinism,  melanism,  deficiency  of. 
tail  or  horns,  or  additional  fingers  and  toes ;  and  do  not 
relate  to  characters  which  have  been  slowly  acquired  by 
selection.  Conse(|iiently,  sudden  reversions  to  the  per- 
fect character  of  either  ])ar(  iit  would  be  more  likely  to 
occur  with  mongrels,  which  are  descended  from  varieties 
often  suddenly  produced  and  semi-monstrous  in  cha- 
racter, than  with  hybrids,  which  are  descended  from 
species  slowly  and  natnrally  produced.  On  the  whole 
I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas,  who,  after 
arranging  an  enormous  body  of  facts  with  respect  to 
animals,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  laws  of  resem- 
blance of  the  child  to  its  parents  are  the  same,  whether 
the  two  parents  differ  much  or  little  from  each  other, 
namely  in  the  union  of  individuals  of  the  same  yariety, 
or  of  different  varieties,  or  of  distinct  species. 

Laying  aside  the  question  of  fertility  and  sterility,  in 
all  other  respects  there  seems  to  be  a  general  and  close 
similarity  in  the  offspring  of  crossed  species,  and  of 
crossed  varieties.  If  we  look  at  species  as  having  been 
specially  created,  and  at  varieties  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  secondary  laws,  this  similarity  would  be  an 
astonishing  fact  But  it  harmonises  perfectly  with  the 
view  that  ^re  is  no  essential  distinctionbetween  species 
and  varieties. 

Summarij  of  Chapter. — Firet  crosses  between  forms 
sufticiently  distinct  to  be  ranked  as  species,  and  their 
hybrids,  are  very  generally,  but  not  universally,  sterile. 
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The  dkerility  k  of  all  degieeB,  and  is  oft^n  so  sUgbt  tliat 
the  two  most  carefiil  experimentalists  who  hare  ever 

lived,  have  come  to  diametrically  opj)o8ite  conclusions 
in  ranking  forms  by  this  test  The  sterility  is  innately 
variable  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  is 
eminently  susceptible  of  fftvourable  and  onfftvourable 
conditions.  The  degree  of  sterility  does  not  strictly 
follow  systematic  afiSidfy^  bnt  is  govemed  by  severed 
carious  and  complex  laws.  It  is  generally  different^  and 
sometimes  widely  different,  in  reciprocal  crosses  between 
the  same  two  species.  It  is  not  always  equal  in  degree 
in  a  iirst  cross  and  in  the  hybrid  produced  from  this 
cross. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  grafting  treesi  the  capacity 
of  one  species  or  variety  to  take  on  another,  is  incidental 
on  generally  nnknown  dififeienoes  in  their  vegetative 
systems,  so  in  erossing,  the  greater  or  lees  fiidlity  of  one 

species  to  unite  with  another,  is  incidental  on  unknown 
differences  in  their  reproductive  systems.  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  think  that  species  have  been  specially 
endowed  with  various  degrees  of  sterility  to  prevent 
them  crossing  and  blending  in  nature,  tiian  to  think 
that  trees  have  been  specially  endowed  with  various  and 
somewhat  analogous  degrees  of  difficulty  in  being  grafted 
together  in  order  to  prevent  them  becoming  Inarched  in 
our  forests. 

The  sterility  of  first  crosses  between  pure  species, 
which  have  their  reproductive  systems  perfect,  seems  to 
depend  on  several  circumstances ;  in  some  cases  lai^y 
on  the  early  death  of  the  embryo.  The  sterility  of 
hybrids,  which  have  their  reproductive  systems  imperfect^ 
and  which  have  had  this  system  and  then-  whole  organi- 
sation disturbed  by  being  compounded  of  two  distinct 
species,  seems  closely  allied  to  that  sterility  which  so 
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frequently  affects  pure  species,  when  their  natural  con- 
ditions of  life  have  been  disturbed.  Hiis  view  is  sup- 
ported by  a  parallelism  of  another  kind : — namely,  that 
the  CToaBing  of  forms  only  slightly  different  is  favourable 
to  tbe  vigour  and  fertility  of  their  ofispnng;  and  that 
slight  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  are  apparently 
feiToarableto  the  vigovr  and  fertility  of  all  organic  beings. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  uniting 
two  species,  and  tlie  degree  of  sterility  of  their  liybrid- 
ofFspring,  should  generally  correspond,  though  due  to 
distinct  causes;  for  both  depend  on  the  amount  of 
difference  of  some  kind  between  the  species  -which  are 
crossed.  Nor  is  it  sorprising  that  the  facility  of  efifecting 
a  first  cross,  the  fertility  of  the  hybrids  produced  from 
it,  and  the-  capacity  of  being  grafted  together — though 
this  latter  capacity  evidently  depends  on  widely  dif- 
ferent circumstances — should  all  run,  to  a  certain  extent, 
parallel  with  the  systematic  affinity  of  the  foims  which 
are  subjected  to  experiment ;  for  systematic  affinity 
attempts  to  express  aU  kinds  of  resemblance  between  aU 
species. 

First  crosses  between  forms  known  to  be  varieties,  or 

sufficiently  alike  to  be  considered  as  varieties,  and  their 
mongrel  offspring,  are  very  generally,  but  not,  as  is  so 
often  falsely  stated,  universally  fertile.  Nor  is  this 
nearly  general  and  perfect  fertility  surprising,  when  we 
remember  how  liable  we  are  to  argae  in  a  circle  with 
respect  to  varieties  in  a  state  of  natore ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  greater  number  of  varieties  have 
been  produced  under  domestication  by  the  selection  of 
mere  external  differences,  and  not  of  dilierences  in  the 
reproductive  system.  In  all  other  respects,  excluding 
fertility,  there  is  a  close  general  resemblance  between 
hybrids  and  mongrels.  Finally,  then,  although  we  ara 
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profoimdly  ignorant  in  every  case  of  the  precise  cause 
of  sterility,  the  facts  briefly  given  in  this  chapter  do  not 

seem  to  me  op|X)8ed  to,  but  even  rather  to  support  in 
some  respects  the  view,  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
distinctioii  between  species  and  varieties. 
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ClIAriEE  IX. 

Os  THE  IllFKBFBCTIOir  OF  TBX  OnXLOGIOAL  RSOOSD. 

On  tlie  absence  of  intermediate  varieties  at  Uie  present  day — On 
the  nature  of  extinct  intermediate  varieties ;  on  tlicir  number — 
On  the  vast  lapse  of  time,  as  inferred  from  the  rate  of  deposition 
and  of  denudation  ~  On  tbe  poorneee  of  our  pakeontological 
collectioDs— ^  the  denudation  of  graoiiio  aieaa--On  the  inter- 
mittenoe  of  geological  formatio&s— On  the  abeenoe  of  intennediate 
▼arieties  in  any  one  formation — On  the  audden  appearance  of 
groups  of  species — On  their  audden  appearance  in  the  lowest 
known  fossiliferona  strata. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  I  enumerated  the  chief  ohjections 
which  might  be  justly  urged  against  the  views  main- 
tained in  this  Yolome.  Most  of  them  have  now  been 
discussed.  One,  namely  the  distinctness  of  specific 
fmna,  and  their  not  being  blended  together  by  innn- 
merable  transitional  links,  is  a  yery  obvions  difficulty. 
I  assigned  reasons  why  sueli  links  do  not  commonly 
occur  at  the  present  day,  under  the  circumstances  ap- 
parently most  favourable  for  their  presence,  namely 
on  an  extensive  and  continuous  area  with  graduated 
physical  conditions.  I  endeaTonred  to  show,  that  the 
life  of  each  species  depends  in  a  more  important  manner 
on  the  presence  of  other  already  defined  organic  forms, 
than  on  climate;  and,  therefore,  that  the  really  go- 
verning conditions  of  life  do  not  graduate  away  quite 
insensibly  like  heat  or  moisture.  I  endeavoTu-ed,  also, 
to  show  that  intermediate  varieties,  from  existing  in 
lesser  numbers  than  the  forms  which  they  connect,  will 
generally  be  beaten  out  and  exterminated  during  tiie 
course  of  furtiier  modification  and  improvement.  The 
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mam  canse^  iiowerer,  of  imiimierable  intermediate  links 
not  now  oocorring  everywhere  throughont  nature  de- 
pends on  the  very  process  of  natural  selection,  througli 
which  new  varieties  continually  take  the  places  of  and 
exterminate  their  parent-forms.  But  just  in  proportion 
as  this  process  of  extermination  has  acted  on  an 
enormoos  scale,  so  mnst  the  number  of  intermediate 
Taiietiesy  which  hare  formedy  existed  on  the  earth, 
be  truly  enormous.  Why  then  is  not  every  geo- 
logical formation  and  every  stratum  full  of  such  inter- 
mediate links  ?  Geology  assuredly  does  not  reveal  any 
such  finely-graduated  orpin ic  chain ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  obvious  and  serious  objection  which  can  be 
urged  against  my  theory.  The  explanation  lies,  as  I 
beUeve,  in  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 

what  sort  of  intermediate  forms  must,  on  my  theory, 
have  formerly  existed.  I  have  found  it  difficult,  when 
looking  at  any  two  species,  to  avoid  picturing  to  myself, 
forms  directly  intermediate  between  them.  But  this 
is  a  whoUy  fiBdse  yiew ;  we  should  always  look  for  forms 
intermediate  between  each  species  and  a  common  but 
unknown  progenitor;  and  the  progenitor  will  genendly 
have  differed  in  some  respects  from  all  its  modified  de- 
scendants. 'To  give  a  simple  illustration  :  the  fantail  and 
pouter  pigeons  have  both  descended  from  the  rock -])igeon; 
if  we  possessed  all  the  intermediate  Tarieties  which  haye 
eyer  existed,  we  should  haye  an  extremely  close  series 
between  both  and  the  rock-pigeon ;  but  we  should  haye. 
no  yarieties  directly  intermediate  between  the  fantail 
and  pouter ;  none,  for  instance,  combining  a  tail  some- 
what expanded  with  a  crop  somewhat  enlarged,  the 
characteristic  features  of  these  two  breeds.  These  two 
breeds,  moreoyer,  have  become  so  much  modified,  that 
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if  we  had  no  histonV-al  or  indirect  evidence  regarding 
their  origin,  it  would  not  have  beeu  possible  to  have 
determined  from  a  mere  comparison  of  their  structure 
with  that  of  the  rock-pigeon  (C.  liyia),  whether  thej 
had  descended  from  this  species  or  from  some  other 
allied  species^  such  as  0.  oenas. 

So  with  natural  species,  if  we  look  to  forms  very 
distinct,  for  instance  to  the  horse  and  tapir,  we  liave 
no  reason  to  siipjx)se  that  links  ever  existed  directly 
intermediate  between  them^  but  between  each  and  an 
tmknown  common  parent.  The  common  parent  will 
have  had  in  its  whole  organisation  mnch  general  resem* 
blance  to  the  tapir  and  to  the  horse ;  but  in  some  points 
of  stractore  may  have  differed  considerably  from  both, 
even  perhaps  more  than  they  diflcr  from  each  other. 
Hence  in  all  such  cases,  we  should  be  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  parent-form  of  any  two  or  more  species,  even 
if  we  closely  compared  the  strncture  of  the  parent  with 
that  of  its  modified  descendants,  unless  at  the  same 
time  we  had  a  nearly  perfect  chain  of  the  intermediate 
links. 

It  is  just  possible  by  my  theory,  that  one  of  two  living 
forms  might  have  descended  from  the  other;  for  in- 
stance, a  horse  from  a  tapir;  and  in  this  case  direct 
intermediate  links  will  have  existed  between  them. 
But  such  a  case  would  imply  that  one  form  had  re- 
mained for  a  very  long  period  unaltered,  whilst  its 
descendants  had  undergone  a  vast  amount  of  change ; 
and  the  principle  of  competition  between  organism  and 
organism,  between  child  and  parent,  will  render  this  a 
very  rare  event ;  for  in  all  cases  the  new  and  improved 
forms  of  life  tend  to  supplant  the  old  and  mmnproved 
forms. 

By  the  theoiy  of  natural  selection  all  living  species 
hftre  been  connected  with  the  parentnapecies  of  each 
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genu£iy  by  difierences  not  greater  than  we  see  be« 
tween  the  varieties  of  the  same  flpedes  at  the  present 
day;  and  these  parent-spedes^  now  generally  extinct^ 
have  in  their  torn  been  sinkilarly  connected  with  more 
ancient  species;  and  so  on  backwards,  always  con- 
verging to  the  common  ancestor  of  each  great  class. 
80  that  the  number  of  intermediate  and  transitional 
links,  between  all  living  and  extinct  species,  must  have 
been  inconceivably  great.  But  assuredly,  if  this  theory 
be  true,  such  have  lived  npon  the  earth. 

On  the  lajm  of  Time, — Independently  of  ow  not 

finding  fossil  remains  of  such  infinitely  numerous  con- 
necting links,  it  may  be  objected,  that  time  will  not 
have  sufficed  for  so  great  an  amount  of  organic  change, 
all  changes  having  been  effected  very  slowly  through 
natural  selection.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  even  to 
recall  to  the  reader,  who  may  not  be  a  practical  geo« 
logist/the  facts  leading  the  mind  fisebly  to  comprehend 
the  lapse  of  time.  He  who  can  read  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
grand  work  on  the  Principles  of  Geology,  which  the 
future  historian  will  recognise  as  having  produced  a 
revolution  in  natural  science,  yet  does  not  admit  how 
incomprehensibly  vast  have  been  the  past  periods  of 
time,  may  at  once  dose  this  volnme.  Not  that  it  soffices 
to  stody  the  Principles  of  Geology,  or  to  read  special 
treatises  by  different  observers  on  separate  formations, 
and  to  mark  how  each  author  attempts  to  give  an  in-* 
adequate  idea  of  the  duration  of  each  formation  or  even 
each  stratum.  A  man  must  for  years  examine  for 
himself  great  piles  of  superimposed  strata,  and  watch 
the  sea  at  work  grinding  down  old  rocks  and  making 
fresh  sediment^  before  he  can  hope  to  comprehend  any^ 
thing  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  monuments  of  which  we 
see  around  us. 
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.  It  is  good  to  Mander  along  lines  of  sea-coast, 
.vheu  I'ormed  of  moderately  hard  rocks,  and  mark  the 
process  of  degiadatiom  The  tides  in  most  cases  reach 
the  dififs  only  for  a  flhoit'time  twice  a  day,  and  the 
wayes  eat  into  them  only  when  they  aie  dutrged  with 
sand  or  pebbles ;  for  there  is  good  evidence  that  pure 
water  effects  nothinj?  in  wearinji:  awav  rock.  At  last 
the  base  of  the  clifl'  is  iindcnuined,  huge  fragments  fall 
down,  and  these  reinaiiiiug  iixed,  have  to  be  worn  away 
atom  by  atom,  until  reduced  in  size,  they  can  be  rolled 
about  by  the  waves,  and  then  are  more  quickly  ground 
into  pebbles,  sand,  or  mud.  But  how  often  do  we  see 
along  the  bases  of  retreating  clifb  rounded  boulders,  all 
thickly  clothed  by  marine  productions,  showing  how 
little  they  are  abraded  and  how  seldom  they  are  rolled 
about !  I\roreover,  if  we  follow  for  a  few  miles  any 
line  of  rocky  clift',  which  is  undergoing  degradation,  we 
find  that  it  is  only  here  and  there,  along  a  short  length 
or  round  a  promontory,  that  the  clifGi  are  at  the  present 
time  suffering.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  and  the 
vegetation  show  that  elsewhere  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  waters  washed  their  base. 

He  who  most  closely  studies  the  action  of  the  sea  on 
our  shores,  will,  I  believe,  be  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  slowness  with  which  rocky  coasts  are  worn 
away.  The  observations  on  this  head  by  Hugh  Miller, 
and  by  that  excellent  observer  Ur.  Smith  of  Jordan 
Hill,  are  most  impressive.  With  the  mind  thus  im- 
pressed, let  any  one  examine  beds  of  conglomerate 
many  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  which,  though  pro- 
bably foimed  at  a  quicker  rate  tliau  many  other  de- 
posits, yet,  from  being  formed  of  worn  and  rounded 
pebbles,  each  of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  time,  are 
good  to  show  how  slowly  the  mass  has  been  accumu- 
lated. In  the  Cordillera  X  estimated  one  pile  of  con- 
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glomerate  at  ten  thousand  feet  in  thicknees.  Let  the 
obserrer  remember  Lyell's  piofoond  remark  that  the 
thickness  and  extent  of  sedimentary  formations  are  the 
resolt  and  measure  of  the  degradation  which  the  earth's 

cmst  has  elsewhere  suffered.  And  what  an  amount 
of  degradation  is  implied  by  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  many  countries  !  Professor  Ramsay  has  given  me 
the  maximum  thickness^  in  most  cases  from  actual 
measurement,  in  a  few  cases  i&om  estimate,  of  each 
formation  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
is  the  result : — 

PalsBozoic  strata  (not  including  igneous  beds)  57,lr.4 

Secondary  strata  13,190 

Tertiaiy  strata    2,240 

— making  altogether  72,584  feet ;  that  is,  very  nearly 
thirteen  and  three-quarters  British  miles.  Some  of 
the  formations^  which  are  represented  in  England  by 
thin  bedsy  are  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Moreover,  between  each  saccessive  formation^ 
we  have,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  geologists,  enormously 
long  blank  periods.  So  that  the  lofty  pile  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks  in  Britain,  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  time  hich  has  elapsed  during  their  accumulation ; 
yet  what  time  this  must  have  consumed!  Good  ob- 
servers have  estimated  that  sediment  is  deposited  by  the 
great  Mississippi  river  at  the  rate  of  only  600  feet  in  a 
hundred  thousand  years.  This  estimate  has  no  preten- 
sion to  strict  exactness ;  yet,  considering  over  what  wide 
spaces  very  line  sediment  is  transported  by  the  currentii 
of  the  aesL,  the  process  of  accumulation  over  any  one 
extensive  area  must  be  extremely  slow. 

But  the  amount  of  denudation  which  the  strata  have 
in  many  phices  suffered,  independently  of  the  rate  of 
accumulation  of  the  degraded  matter^  probably  offers 
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the  best  eyidenoe  of  the  lapse  of  time.  1  remember 
haying  been  much  stmck  with  the  evidence  of  dennda* 
tion»  when  yiewing  yoicanic  iaIandB,  which  haye  been 
worn  by  the  wayes  and  pared  all  round  into  perpendicolar 

cliffs  of  011(3  or  two  thousaiul  feet  in  height;  for  the 
gentle  sh)])e  of  the  lava-streams,  due  to  their  formerly 
liquid  state,  showed  at  a  glance  how  far  the  hard,  rocky 
beds  had  once  extended  into  tlx'  open  ocean.  The 
same  story  is  still  more  plainly  told  by  faults, — ^those 
great  cradcs  along  which  tiie  strata  haye  been  npheayed 
on  one  side,  or  thrown  down  on  the  other,  to  the  height 
or  depth  of  thousands  of  feet;  for  since  the  crust 
craeked  (it  makes  no  great  diflerence  whether  the 
uj)heaval  was  sudden,  or,  as  most  geoh)gists  now  believe, 
was  very  slow  and  effected  by  many  starts),  the  surface 
of  the  land  has  been  so  completely  planed  down  by  the 
action  of  the  sea»  that  no  trace  of  these  vast  dislocations 
is  externally  yisible. 

The  Crayen  fault,  for  instance^  extends  for  upwards 
of  30  miles,  and  along  this  line  the  vertical  displace- 
ment  of  the  strata  has  varied  from  000  to  3000  feet. 
Prof  llamsay  has  published  an  account  of  a  downthrow 
in  Anglesea  of  2300  feet;  and  he  informs  me  that  he 
fully  belieyes  there  is  one  in  Merionethshire  of  12,000 
feet ;  yet  in  these  cases  there  is  nothing  on  the  earhce 
of  the  land  to  show  such  prodigious  moyements;  the 
pile  of  rocks  on  the  one  or  other  side  luiviiig  been 
smoothly  swept  away.  The  consideration  of  these  facts 
impresses  the  mind  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
the  yain  endeayour  to  grapple  with  the  idea  of  eternity. 

I  haye  made  these  few  remarks  because  it  is  highly 
important  for  us  to  gain  some  notion,  howeyer  imper* 
feet,  of  the  lapse  of  time.  During  each  year,  oyer  the 
whole  world,  the  land  and  the  water  have  been  peopled 
by  hosts  of  living  forms.  ^  What  an  infinite  number  of 
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generations,  wliioli  tlie  mind  cannot  grasp,  must  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  long  roll  of  years !  Now 
turn  to  onr  richest  geological  musemnef,  and  what  a 
paltiy  display  we  behold  I 

On  the  poorness  of  our  Pakeontohgieail  eoUeetwns.^ 
Tliat  our  paloBontological  collections  are  very  imperfect, 
is  admitted  by  every  one.  The  remark  of  that  admir- 
able palaeontologist,  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  should  not 
be  fozgotten,  namely,  that  numbers  of  our  fossil  specnes 
are  known  and  named  from  single  and  often  broken 
specimens,  or  from  a  few  specimens  ooUeoted  on  some 
one  spot  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  geologically  explored,  and  no  part  with 
sufficient  care,  as  the  important  discoveries  made  every 
year  in  Europe  prove.  No  organism  wholly  soft  can  be 
preserved.  Shells  and  bones  will  decay  and  disappear 
when  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  sediment  is 
not  accumulating.  I  belieye  we  are  oontinnally  taking 
a  most  erroneous  view,  when  we  tacitly  admit  to  om> 
selves  that  sediment  is  being  deposited  over  nearly  the 
"whole  bed  of  the  sea,  at  a  rate  sufficiently  quick  to 
embed  and  preserve  fossil  remains.  Throughout  an 
enormously  large  proportion  of  the  ocean,  the  bright 
blue  tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  its  purity.  The  many 
cases  on  record  of  a  formation  conformably  covered^ 
after  an  enormous  interral  of  time,  by  another  and 
later  formation,  without  the  underlying  bed  having 
suffered  in  the  interval  anv  wear  and  tear,  seem  ex- 
plicable  only  on  tlie  view  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  not 
rarely  lying  for  ages  in  an  unaltered  condition.  The  re-  . 
mains  which  do  become  embedded^  if  in  sand  or  gravel, 
will  when  the  beds  are  upraised  generally  be  dissolved 
by  the  percolation  of  rain-water  charged  with  carbonic 
Aoid*  Some  of  the  many  kinds  of  animals  whick  live 
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on  the  beach  between  higl)  and  low  water  mark  seem 
to  .be  rarely  preserved.  For  instance,  the  several 
species  of  Uie  CbthamalinsD  (a  sub-family  of  sessile  ' 
dmpedes)  coat  tiie  locks  all  oyer  the  worid  in  infinite 
nmnbeis :  they  are  all  strictly  littoral,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  Mediterranean  species,  which  inhabits 
deep  water,  and  has  been  found  fossil  in  Sicily,  whei  cas 
not  one  other  species  has  liitlierto  been  found  in  any 
tertiary  formation  ;  yet  it  is  now  known  that  the  genus 
Ghthamalns  existed  during  the  chalk  period.  The  mol- 
lascan  genns  Chiton  oflfers  a  partially  analogous  case. 

WiHi  respect  to  the  terrestrial  productions  which 
lived  during  the  Secondary  and  Palceozoic  periods,  it  is 
BUpertiuous  to  state  that  our  evidence  from  fossil 
remains  is  fraj^nentary  in  an  extreme  degree.  For 
instance,  not  a  land  shell  is  known  belonging  to  either 
of  these  vast  periods,  w  ith  the  exception  of  one  species 
disooyered  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Dawson  in  the  car- 
boniferous stata  of  North  America,  of  which  shell  above 
a  hundred  specimens  have  now  been  collected.  In 
regard  to  mammiferous  remains,  a  single  glance  at  the 
lustorical  tables  ])ublished  in  the  Supph^ment  to  LyelFs 
Manual,  will  bring  home  the  truth,  how  accidental  and 
rare  is  their  preservation,  far  better  than  pages  of  detail. 
Nor  is  tiieir  rarity  surprising,  when  we  remember  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  bones  of  tertiary  mammals 
have  been  discovered  dther  in  caves  or  in  lacustrine 
deposits ;  and  that  not  a  cave  or  true  lacustrine  bed  is 
known  belonging  to  the  age  of  our  secondary  or  palaeo- 
zoic formations. 

But  the  imperfection  in  the  geological  record  largely 
results  from  another  and  more  important  cause  than  any 
of  the  foregoing ;  namely,  from  the  several  fcMrmationii 
'being  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals  of 
time.    This  doctrine  has^  l^n  ^ost  emphatically 
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admitted  by  many  geologists  and  palaeontologistSy  who^ 
like  E.  Forbesy  entirely  disbeUeve  in  tlie  cliange  of 
species.  When  we  see  the  Ibnnations  tabulated  in 
written  worksy  or  when  we  follow  them  in  natnte,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  belieying  that  they  are  closely  con- 
secutive. But  we  know,  for  instance,  from  Sir  E. 
Murchison's  prreat  work  on  Russia,  what  wide  gaps 
there  aie  in  that  country  between  the  superimposed 
fonnations;  bo  it  is  in  North  America,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  skilful  geologist^  if 
his  attention  had  been  exdnsiyely  confined  to  these 
large  territories,  would  never  have  suspected  that  during 
the  periods  which  were  blank  and  barren  in  his  own 
country,  great  piles  of  sediment,  cliarged  with  new  and 
peculiar  forms  of  life,  had  elsewhere  been  accumu- 
lated. And  if  in  each  separate  territory,  hardly  any 
idea  can  be  fcamed  of  the  length  of  time  which  has 
'  elapsed  between  the  consecutiye  formations^  we  may  infer 
that  this  oonld  nowhere  be  ascertained.  The  freqnent 
and  great  changes  in  the  mineralogical  composition  of 
consecutive  formations,  generally  impl>nng  great  changes 
in  the  geography  of  the  surrounding  lands,  whence  the 
sediment  has  been  derived,  accords  with  the  belief  of 
vast  intervals  of  tame  having  elapsed  between  each 
formation. 

But  we  can,  I  think,  see  why  the  geological  forma* 
tions  of  each  region  are  almost  invariably  inter- 
mittent ;  that  is,  have  not  followed  each  other  in  close 
sequence.  Scarcely  any  fact  struck  me  more  when 
examining  many  hundred  miles  of  the  South  American 
coasts,  which  have  been  upraised  several  hundred  feet 
vrithm  the  recent  period,  than  the  absenceof  any  recent 
deposits  sufficiently  extensive  to  kst  for  even  a  short 
geological  period.  Along  the  whole  west  coast,  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  marine  fauna,  tertiary  beds 
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are  so  poorlv  dcvolopcd,  tluit  no  rc^'ord  of  several  suc- 
cessive and  peculiar  marine  faunas  will  probably  be 
preserved  to  a  distant  age^  A  little  reflection  will  ex^ 
plain  why  along  the  riging  coast  of  the  western  side  of 
South  Americay  no  eztenslTe  formations  with  recent  or 
tertiary  remains  can  anywhere  be  fonnd,  though  the 
supply  of  sediment  must  for  ap^es  have  been  ^eat,  from 
the  enormous  degradation  of  the  eoast-rocks  and  from 
muddy  streams  entering  the  sea.  The  explanation,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  the  littoral  and  sub-littoral  deposits  are 
continually  worn  away,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  up 
by  the  alow  and  gradual  rising  of  the  land  within  the 
grinding  action  of  the  coast-wayes. 

We  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  sediment  must 
be  accumulated  in  extremely  thick,  solid,  or  extensive 
masses,  in  order  to  withstand  the  incessant  action  of 
the  waves,  when  first  upraised  and  during  subsequent 
oscillations  of  level*  Such  thick  and  extensive  accumu- 
lations of  sediment  may  be  formed  in  two  ways;  either 
in  profound  depths  of  the  8ea»  in  which  case,  judging 
from  the  researches  of  E.  Forbes,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  bottom  will  be  inhabited  bv  few  animals,  but  it  will 
not  be,  as  we  at  last  know  from  the  telegraphic  sound- 
ings, barren  of  life ;  consequently  the  mass  when  up- 
raised will  give  a  most  imperfect  record  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  existed  during  the  period  of  deposition.  Or, 
sediment  may  be  accumulated  to  any  thickness  and 
extent  over  a  shallow  bottom,  if  it  continue  slowly  to 
subside.  In  this  latter  case,  as  long  as  the  rate  of  sub- 
sidence and  supply  of  sediment  nearly  balance  each 
other,  the  sea  will  remain  shallow  and  favourable  for 
life,  and  thus  a  rich  fossiliferous  formation  thick  enough^ 
when  upraised,  to  resist  any  amount  of  degradation,  may- 
be formed* 

I  am  convinced  that  nearly  aU  our  ancient  fonnationfl^ 
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which  are  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  thickness 
rich  in  fossils,  have  thus  been  formed  during  subsidence. 
Since  publishing  my  yiewB  on  this  subject  in  1845»  I 
have  watched  the  progress  of  Geology,  and  haye  been 
-  surprised  to  note  how  author  after  author,  in  treating 
of  this  or  that  great  formation,  has  come  to  the  con- 
chision  that  it  was  accumulated  during  subsidence.  I 
may  add,  that  the  only  ancient  tertiary  formation  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  which  has  been  bulky 
enough  to  resist  such  degradation  as  it  has  as  yet  suf- 
fered, but  which  will  hardly  last  to  a  distant  geological 
age^  was  certainly  deposited  during  a  downward  oscilla- 
tion of  level,  and  thus  gained  considerable  thickness. 

All  geological  facts  tell  us  plainly  that  each  aiea 
has  undergone  numerous  slow  oscillations  of  level,  and 
apparently  these  oscillations  have  affected  wide  spaces. 
Consequently  formations  rich  in  fossils  and  sufficiently 
thick  and  extensiye  to  resist  subsequent  degradation, 
may  have  been  farmed  over  wide  spaces  during  periods 
of  subsidence,  but  only  where  the  supply  of  sediment 
was  sulH(  ient  to  keep  the  sea  shallow  and  to  embed  and 
preserve  the  remains  before  they  had  time  to  decay. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  bed  of  the  sea  re- 
mained stationary,  thick  deposits  could  not  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  shallow  parts,  which  are  the  most 
fayourable  to  life.  Still  less  could  this  haye  happened 
during  the  alternate  periods  of  eleyation ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  beds  which  were  then  accumulated 
will  generally  have  been  destroyed  by  being  upraised 
and  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  coast-action. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  littoral  and  sub-littoral 
deposits.  In  the  case  of  an  extensiye  and  shallow  sea, 
such  as  that  within  a  large  part  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  the  depth  yaries  from  30  or  40  to  60 
fathoms,  a  widely  extended  fbnm^on  might  be  formed 
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during  a  period  of  elevation  and  yet  not  suffer  exces* 
giyely  from  denudation  during  its  slow  upheaval ;  but 
the  thioknew  of  the  £armatio]i  could  not  be  great,  for 
owing  to  the  eleyatory  morement  it  would  be  less  than 
the  depth,  supposed  to  be  shallow;  the  deposit  would 
not  generally  be  much  consolidated,  nor  would  it  be 
capped  by  overlying  formations,  so  that  it  would  run  a 
good  chance  of  being  worn  away  during  subsequent 
oscillations  of  leyeL  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  that  if  one  part  of  the  area,  after  rising  and 
before  being  denuded^  mheidedy  the  deposit  formed 
during  the  rising  moyement,  though  not  tbieky  might 
become  protected  by  firesh  accumulations,  and  thus  be 
preserved  for  an  extremely  long  period, — a  considera- 
tion which  I  formerly  overlooked. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  commenting  on  tliis  subject,  states 
that  he  believes  the  entire  destruction  of  any  sedi- 
mentary bed  of  considerable  horizontal  extent  to  haye 
been  <k  rare  occurrence.  My  remarks  apply  solely  to 
beds  rich  in  fossils :  I  haye  admitted  that  sediment  accu- 
mulated in  extremely  thick,  solid,  or  extensive  masses 
would  escape  denudation.  The  point  in  question  is, 
whether  widely  extended  formations,  rich  in  fossils^  and 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  last  for  a  long  period,  would 
be  formed  except  during  periods  of  subsidence  ?  My 
impression  is  that  this  has  rarely  been  the  case.  Aisi 
the  subject  of  complete  denudation  has  been  broached 
by  Ifr.  Hopkins,  I  may  remark  that  all  geologists, 
excepting  the  few  who  believe  that  they  see  in  the 
metamorpliic  schists  and  plutonic  rocks  the  heated 
primordial  nucleus  of  the  globe,  will  probably  admit 
that  rocks  of  this  nature  must  haye  been  largely 
denuded.  For  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  rocks 
should  haye  been  solidified  and  crystallized  in  a  naked 
condition ;  but  if  the  metamorphic  action  occurred  at 
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profound  depths  of  the  oeean,  the  fimner  mmtle  may 
not  have  been  thick.   Admltidng  then  that  sach  Tocks 

as  pieiss,  mica-schist,  granite,  diorite,  &c.,  were  once 
necessarily  covered  up,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
extensive  and  naked  areas  of  such  rocks  in  many  parta 
of  the  world,  except  on  the  belief  that  they  have  sub- 
sequently been  completely  denuded  of  all  overlying 
strata?  That  such  extensive  areas  do  exist  cannot 
be  doubted:  the  granitic  region  of  Parime  is  de» 
scribed  by  Humboldt  as  being  at  least  nineteen  times 
as  large  as  Switzerhind.  South  of  the  Amazon  Boue 
colours  an  area  composed  of  such  rocks  as  equal  to  that 
of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
British  Islands,  all  conjoined.  This  r^;ion  has  not  been 
carefully  explored,  but  ifom  the  concuirent  testimony 
of  travellers,  the  granitic  area  must  be  yery  large: 
thus,  Von  Eschwege  gives  a  detailed  section  of  these 
rocks,  stretching  from  liio  de  Janeiro  for  260  gcogi'a- 
phical  miles  inland  in  a  straight  line;  and  I  tra- 
velled for  150  miles  in  another  direction  and  saw 
nothing  but  granitic  rocks.  Numerous  specimens,  col- 
lected along  the  whole  coast  from  near  Bio  Janeiro  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  a  distance  of  1100  geograpliical 
miles,  were  shora  me,  and  they  all  belonged  to  tliis 
class.  Inland,  along  the  whole  northern  bank  of  the 
Plata  I  saw,  besides  modem  tertiary  beds,  only  one 
small  patch  of  slightly  metamorphosed  roclr,  which  alone 
could  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original  capping  of  the 
granitic  series.  Turning  to  a  well-known  z^on, 
namely,  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  shown 
in  Professor  H,  D.  Rogers's  beautiful  map,  I  have  esti- 
mated the  areas  by  cutting  out  and  weigliing  the 
paper,  and  I  find  that  the  metamorphic  (excluding  "  the 
semi-metamorphic'')  and  granitic  rocks  exceed,  in  the 
proporticmof  19  to  i2'5,not  only  the  true  coal  measures, 
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well  known  to  be  here  developed  in  extraordinaiy  force, 
but  likewise  the  Umbral  series^  which  together  compose 
the  whole  newer  Palieozoie  formation.  In  many  regions 
the  metamorpliic  and  granitie  areas  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  size,  if  we  could  remove  all  the  sedi- 
raeutary  beds  which  rest  UDconformably  on  them,  and 
which  at  the  line  of  junction  liave  not  ham  metamor- 
phoeedi  showing  that  they  could  not  have  foimed  part  of 
the  original  mantle  under  whicli  tho  granitic  rocks  were 
crystallized.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  whole  formations,  marking  at  least  snb- 
stages  in  the  several  soecessive  geological  epochs,  have 
been  completely  denuded,  with  not  a  wreck  left  behind. 

One  remark  is  here  worth  a  passing  notice.  During 
periods  of  elevation  the  area  of  the  land  and  of  the 
adjoining  shoal  parts  of  the  sea  wHi  be  increased,  and 
new  stations  will  often  be  formed ; — all  circumstaneea 
favonrable,  as  previonsly  explained,  for  the  forma* 
turn  of  new  varieties  and  species;  but  during  such 
periods  there  will  generally  be  a  blank  in  the  geological 
record.  On  the  other  hand,  during  subsidence,  tlie 
inhabited  area  and  number  of  inhabitants  mil  decrease 
(excepting  the  productions  on  the  shores  of  a  continent 
when  first  broken  up  into  an  archipelago),  and  conse- 
quently during  subsidence,  though  there  will  be  much 
extinction,  few  new  Tarieties  or  species  will  be  formed ; 
and  it  is  during  these  Tery  periods  of  subsidence,  that 
our  great  deposits  rich  in  fossils  have  been  accumulated. 
Nature  may  almost  l)e  said  to  have  guarded  apiinst 
the  Sequent  discovery  of  her  £ne  transitional  or  linking 
forms. 

From  these  several  considerations  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  geological  record,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
is  extremely  imperfect ;  but  if  we  confine  our  attention 

to  any  one  formation,  it  becomes  much  more  diilicult 
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to  understand,  why  m  do  not  therein  find  closely  gia* 
duated  yarieties  between  the  allied  species  whioli  lived 
«t  its  commencement  and  at  its  dose.    Some  cases 

are  on  record  of  the  same  species  presenting  distinct 
varieties  in  tlie  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  same 
formation,  but,  as  they  are  rare,  they  may  be  here 
passed  over.  Although  ieach  formation  has  indisputably 
required  a  vast  number  of  years  for  its  deposition,  I 
can  see  several  reasons  why  each  should  not  include  a 
graduated  series  of  links  between  the  species  which  then 
lived ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  assign  due 
,  proportional  weic^ht  to  tlic  following  considerations. 
Although  eacli  lonnation  may  mark  a  very  long  lapse 
of  years,  each  perhaps  is  short  compared  with  the  period 
requisite  to  change  one  species  into  another.  I  am 
aware  that  two  palssontologistSi  whose  opinions  are 
worthy  of  much  deference^  namely  Bronn  and  Wood- 
ward, have  concluded  that' the  average  duration  of  each 
formation  is  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  average 
duration  of  specilic  forms.  But  insuperable  difficulties, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  prevent  us  coming  to  any  just  con- 
clusion on  this  head.  When  we  see  a  species  first  ap- 
pearing in  the  middle  of  any  formation,  it  would  be  rash 
in  the  extreme  to  infer  that  it  had  not  elsewhere  pre* 
viouflly  existed.  So  again  wh^  we  find  a  species  disap^ 
pearing  before  the  uppermost  layers  have  been  deposited, 
it  w^ould  be  equally  rash  to  suppose  that  it  then  became 
wholly  extinct.  AVe  forget  how  small  the  area  of 
'Europe  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor 
have  the  several  stages  of  the  same  formation  through- 
out Europe  been  conrelated  with  perfect  accuracy* 

With  marine  animals  of  all  kinds^  we  may  safely 
infer  a  large  amount  of  migration,  during  dimatal 
and  other  changes ;  and  when  we  see  a  species  first 
appearing  in  any  formation,  the  probability  is  that  it 
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only  then  first  immi«]Tate<l  into  that  area.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  several  species  appeiired  some- 
what earlier  in  the  palffiosBoic  beds  of  North  America 
than  in  those  of  Europe ;  time  having  apparently  been 
leqniied  for  their  migration  from  the  American  to  the 
European  seasL  In  eiamining  the  latest  depodta  oi 
various  quarters  of  the  world,  it  has  everywhere  been 
noted,  that  some  few  still  existing  species  are  common 
in  the  deposit,  but  have  become  extinct  in  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  sea;  or,  conversely,  that  some  are 
now  abundant  in  the  neighboiu-ing  sea,  but  are  rare  or 
absent  in  this  particular  deposit  It  is  an  excellent 
lesson  to  reflect  on  the  ascertained  amount  of  migration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  the  glacial  period, 
which  forms  only  a  pirt  of  one  whole  geological  period  ; 
and  likewise  to  reflect  on  the  great  changes  of  level, 
on  the  inordinately  great  change  of  climate,  on  the 
]»x)digious  lapse  of  time,  all  included  within  this  same 
glacial  period.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  segmentary  depositfl^  mduding 
fata  rmamSy  haye  gone  on  accumulating  within  the 
same  area  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  It  is  not, 
for  instance,  probable  that  sediment  was  deposited 
during  the  whole  of  the  glacial  period  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi^  within  that  limit  of  depth  at  which 
marine  animals  can  flourish ;  for  we  know  what  vast 
geographical  changes  occoired  in  other  parts  of  America 
during  this  space  of  time.  Whm  such  beds  as  were 
deposited  in  shallow  water  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period  shall  have 
been  upraised,  organic  remains  will  probably  first  appear 
and  disappear  at  different  levels,  owing  to  the  migration 
of  species  and  to  geographical  changea  And  in  the 
distant  future^  a  geologist  examining  these  beds,  might 
be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  ayeiage  duratioii  of  life 
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of  ihi}  embedded  fossils  had  ]>e(^n  less  than  that  of  the 
jj:Ia(;ial  ])eriod,  instead  of  having  been  really  far  greater, 
that  is,  extendiDg  from  before  the  glacial  epoch  to  the 
present  day* 

In  ovder  to  get  a  perfect  gradatioii  between  two  fonns 
in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  same  fbrmation,  the 

deposit  must  have  gone  on  accumulating  for  a  very  long 
period,  so  that  there  may  liave  been  time  sufficient  for 
the  slow  process  of  variation  ;  hence  the  deposit  will  gene- 
rally have  to  be  a  very  thick  one ;  and  the  species  un- 
dergoing modification  will  have  had  to  liye  on  the  same 
area  thioughont  this  whole  time.  But  we  have  seen 
that  a  thick  formationy  fcssiliferoas  throughout  its  thick* 
ness,  can  only  be  accumulated  during  a  period  of  sub- 
sidence ;  and  to  keej)  the  depth  approximately  the  same, 
which  is  necessary  that  the  same  species  may  live  on  the 
same  space,  the  supply  of  sediment  must  nearly  liave 
counterbalanced  the  amount  of  subsidence.  But  this 
same  movement  of  subsidence  will  often  tend  to  sink  the 
area  whence  the  sediment  is  derived,  and  thus  diminish 
the  supply  whilst  the  downward  movement  continues; 
In  fact,  this  nearly  exact  balancing  between  the  supply 
of  sediment  and  the  amoimt  of  subsidence  is  probably 
a  rare  contingency ;  for  it  has  been  observed  by  more 
than  one  palieontologisty  that  very  thick  deposits  are 
usually  baiien  of  organic  remams,  except  near  their 
upper  or  lower  limits. 

It  would  seem  that  each  separate  fiirmation,  like  the 
whole  pile  of  formations  in  any  country,  has  generally 
been  intermittent  in  its  aceuinulation.  When  we  see, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  a  formation  composed  of  beds 
of  different  mineralogical  composition,  wejnay  reason- 
ably suspect^  that  the  process  of  deposition  has  been 
much  interrupted,  as  a  change  in  the  currents  of  the 
sea  and  a  supply  of  sediment  of  a  different  nature  will 
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generally  have  been  dne  to  geopfiaphical  changes  re-* 
quiring  much  time.  Nor  will  the  closest  inspection  of 
a  formation  i^ive  any  idea  of  the  time  which  its  depo- 
Bition  has  consumed.  Many  instances  could  be  giveo 
of  beds  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  representing  for- 
matioiuiy  ebewhere  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness^  And 
irhich  must  have  required  an  enormoiiB  period  for  their 
accumulation  ;  yet  no  one  ignorant  of  this  feust  would 
have  suspected  the  vast  lapse  of  time  represented  by 
the  thinner  formation.  !Many  casen  could  l)e  given  of 
the  lower  beds  of  a  formation  having  been  upraised, 
denuded,  submerged,  and  then  re-covered  by  the  upper 
beds  of  the  same  formation, — facts,  showing  what  wide, 
yet  easily  oyerlooked,  intervals  have  occurred  in  its  accii« 
mulation*  In  other  cases  we  have  the  plainest  evidence 
in  great  fossilised  trees,  still  standing  upright  as  they 
grew,  of  many  long  intervals  of  time  and  changes  of 
level  during  the  j)rocess  of  deposition,  which  would 
never  even  have  been  suspected,  had  not  the  trees 
chanced  to  have  been  preserved:  thus  Messrs.  Lyell 
and  Dawson  found  carboniferous  beds  1400  feet  thick 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  ancient  root-bearing  strata,  one 
above  the  other,  at  no  less  than  sixty-eight  different 
levels.  Hence,  when  the  same  species  occur  at  the 
bott(nn,  middle,  and  top  of  a  formation,  the  probalnlity 
is  that  they  have  not  lived  on  the  same  spot  during  tho 
whole  period  of  deposition,  but  have  disappeared  an4 
reappeared,  perhaps  many  times,  during  the  same  geo- 
logiaJ  period.  80  that  if  such  species  were  to  imdergo 
a  considerable  amount  of  modification  during  any  one 
geological  period,  a  section  would  not  probably  include 
all  the  fine  intermediate  gradations  which  must  on  my 
theory  have  existed  between  them,  but  abrupt,  though 
perhaps  slight,  changes  of  form. 
It  is  all-important  to  remember  that  naturalists  hav^ 
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no  golden  rule  hj  which  to  distiDguish  species  and 
yarieties;  they  grant  some  little  variability  to  each 
species,  but  when  they  meet  with  a  somewhat  greater 
amomit  of  difference  between  any  two  foims^  they  rank 
both  as  species,  unless  they  are  enabled  to  connect  them 
together  by  close  intermediate  gradations.  And  this 
from  the  reasons  just  assigned  we  can  seldom  hope  to 
effect  in  any  one  geological  section.  Supposing  B  and 
C  to  be  two  species,  and  a  third,  A,  to  be  found  in  an 
nnderlying  and  older  bed ;  eyen  if  A  were  strictly  inter- 
mediate  between  B  and  it  would  simply  be  ranked 
as  a  third  and  distinct  species,  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  could  be  most  closely  connected  with  either  one  or 
both  forms  by  intermediate  varieties.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  as  before  explained,  that  A  might  be  the 
actual  progenitor  of  B  and  C,  and  yet  might  not  at  all 
necessarily  be  strictty  intermediate  between  them  in  all 
points  of  structnre.  So  that  we  might  obtain  the  parent^ 
species  and  its  seyeral  modified  descendants  from  the 
lower  and  upper  beds  of  a  formation,  and  unless  we 
obtained  numerous  transitional  gradations,  we  should 
not  recognise  their  blood-relationship,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  compelled  to  rank  them  all  as  distinct 
species. 

It  is  notorious  on  what  excessively  slight  differences 
many  paheontologists  have  founded  their  species ;  and 

they  do  this  the  more  readily  if  the  specimens  come 
from  different  sub-stages  of  the  same  formation.  Some 
experienced  conchologists  are  now  sinking  many  of  tlie 
very  fine  species  of  D'Orbigny  and  others  into  the  rank 
of  varieties ;  and  on  this  view  we  do  find  the  kind  of 
evidence  of  change  which  on  my  theory  we  ought  to 
find.  Look  again  at  the  later  tertiary  depositee  which 
include  many  shells  believed  by  the*  majority  of  natu- 
ralists to  be  identical  with  existing  species ;  but  some 
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ezoelleni  natdialisti^  as  Agaans  and  Fictet^  maintam 

that  all  these  tertiary  species  are  specificaUy  distinct, 
though  the  distinction  is  admitted  to  be  very  shght ; 
so  that  here,  unless  we  believe  that  these  eminent  natu- 
nilistH  have  been  misled  hj  their  imaginations  and  that 
these  late  tertiary  species  leally  present  no  difference 
whatever  from  their  liying  representatiTes,  or  nnleas  we 
belioTe  that  the  great  majority  of  naturalists  are  wrong 
and  that  the  tertiary  species  are  all  truly  distinct  from 
the  recent,  we  have  evidence  of  a  very  f^eneral  slight 
moditication  of  form  of  the  kind  requiretl.  Il  we  look 
to  rather  wider  interTals  of  time,  namely,  to  distinct 
but  consecutive  stages  of  the  same  great  fcnmation,  we 
find  that  the  embedded  foaeals^  though  almost  uniyersally 
ranked  as  vpecxSctSkj  different^  yet  are  far  more  closely 
related  to  each  other  than  are  the  species  found  in  more 
widely  separated  formations ;  so  that  liere  again  we 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  change,  though  not  strictly 
of  variation,  in  the  direction  required  by  my  theory; 
but  to  this  latter  subject  I  shall  have  to  return  in  llie 
following  chapter. 

One  other  consideration  is  wortii  notice :  with  fmimftlg 
and  plants  that  can  propagate  rapidly  and  are  not 
highly  locomotive,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  as  we 
have  formerly  seen,  that  their  varieties  are  generally  at 
first  local ;  and  tliat  such  local  varieties  do  not  spread 
widely  and  supplant  their  parent-forms  until  they  have 
been  modified  and  perfected  in  some  considerable  degree* 
According  to  this  view^  the  chance  of  dvoovering  in  a 
formation  in  any  one  country  all  the  early  stages  of 
transition  between  any  two  forms,  is  small,  for  the  suc- 
cessive changes  are  supposed  to  liave  been  local  or  con- 
fined to  some  one  spot.  Most  marine  animals  have 
a  wide  range ;  and  we  have  seen  that  with  plants  it  is 
those  which  have  the  widest  range,  that  oftenest  present 
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Tarieties ;  so  that  with  shells  and  other  marine  animals^ 
it  is  higHy  probable  that  those  which  have  had  the 
widest  range,  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  known  geo- 
logical fonnatious  of  Europe,  have  oftenest  given  rise, 
first  to  local  varieties  and  ultimately  to  new  species; 
and  this  again  would  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of  our 
being  able  to  trace  the  stages  of  transitiGn  in  %ny  ony 
geological  formation. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten,  that  at  the  present  day, 
with  perfect  specimens  for  examination,  two  forms  can 
seldom  be  connected  by  intermediate  varieties,  and  thus 
proved  to  be  the  same  species,  until  many  specimens 
have  been  collected  from  many  places ;  and  in  the  case 
of  fossil  species  this  could  rarely  be  effected  by  palie- 
ontologists.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best  peroeiye  the  im- 
probability of  oar  being  enabled  to  connect  species  by 
numerous  fine,  intermediate  fossil  links,  by  asking  our- 
selves whether,  for  instance,  geologists  at  some  future 
period  will  be  able  to  prove  that  our  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  dogs  have  descended  irom  a 
single  stock  or  firom  several  aboriginal  stocks ;  or,  again, 
whether  certain  seanshells  inhabiting  the  shores  of  North 
America,  which  ore  ranked  by  some  oonchologists  as 
distinct  species  from  their  iBnropean  representatiyes, 
and  by  other  oonchologists  as  only  varieties,  are  really 
varieties,  or  are,  as  it  is  called,  specifically  distinct.  This 
could  be  effected  only  by  the  future  geologist  discover- 
ing in  a  fossil  state  numerous  intermediate  gradaticms; 
and  sndi  sacoess  is  improbaUe  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  has  been  assorted  over  and  over  again,  by  writers 
who  belioTe  in  the  immntabHity  of  species,  that  geology 
has  yielded  no  linking  forms.  ThLs  assertion  is  en* 
tirely  erroneous.  As  Mr.  Lubbock  has  recently  re- 
marked. Every  species  is  a  link  between  other  allied 
forms."  We  clearly  see  this.if  we  take  s  genns  having 
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8  BKXfte  of  recent  and  extinct  species  and  dentroy  foar« 
fifths  of  them;  for  in  this  case  no  one  will  doubt  that 
the  remainder  will  stand  much  more  distinct  from  each 
.other.   If  the  extreme  forms  in  the  genus  happen  to 

have  been  thus  destroyed,  the  genus  itself  in  most  cnsog 
will  stand  more  distinct  from  other  allied  genera.  The 
camel  and  the  pig,  or  the  horse  and  the  tapir,  are  now 
obviously  very  distinct  forms;  but  if  we  add  the  several 
(ossil  quadrupeds  which  haye  already  been  discovered 
to  the  families  including  the  camel  and  pig»  these  forms 
become  jomed  1^  links  not  extremely  wide  apart.  The 
chain  of  linking  forms  does  not,  however,  in  these 
cases,  or  in  any  case,  run  straight  from  the  one  living 
form  to  the  other,  but  takes  a  circuitous  sweep  through 
the  forms  which  lived  during  long  past  ages.  What 
geological  research  has  not  revealed  is  the  former 
existence  of  infinitely  nnmerons  gradations^  as  fine  as 
existing  varieties,  connecting  all  known  species.  And 
this  not  having  been  effected  by  geology  is  the  most 
obvious  of  the  many  objections  which  may  be  urged 
Qgainst  my  views. 

Hence  it  will  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  the  foregoing 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
logical record  under  an  imaginary  illustration.  The 
Malay  Archipelago  is  about  the  size  of  Europe  from 
the  North  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Britain 
to  Russia  ;  and  therefore  equals  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions whicli  have  been  examined  with  any  accuracy, 
excepting  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
fiilly  agree  with  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Malay  Archipelago^  with  its  numerous 
large  islands  separated  by  wide'  and  shallow  seasy  pro- 
bably represents  the  former  state  of  Europe,  whilst  most 
of  our  Ibrinations  were  accumulating.  The  IMalay  ^Vrchi- 
pelago  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  whole  world 
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in  organic  beings ;  yet  if  all  the  species  were  to  be  col« 

lected  which  have  ever  lived  there,  how  imperfectly 
would  they  represent  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  world! 

But  we  have  everr  reason  to  believe  that  the  terras- 
td&l  productioQS  of  the  archipelago  would  be  preserved 
in  an  ezQessiyely  imperfect  manner  in  the  formations 
which  we  suppose  to  be  there  accnmnlatuig.  I  snspect 
that  not  many  of  the  strictly  littoral  animals,  or  of  those 
which  lired  on  naked  submarine  rocks,  would  be  em- 
l>edded  ;  and  those  embedded  in  gravel  or  sand,  would 
not  endure  to  a  distant  epoch.  Wherever  sedinnrnt  did 
not  accumulate  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  where  it  did  not 
accumulate  at  a  sufBcient  rate  to  protect  organic  bodies 
from  decay,  no  remains  could  be  preserved. 

As  the  common  rule  formations  rich  in  fossils  would 
be  formed  in  the  archipelago,  of  thickness  sufficient  to 
last  to  an  age  as  distant  in  futurity  as  the  secondary 
formations  lie  in  the  past,  only  during  periods  of  sub- 
sidence. These  periods  of  subsidence  would  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  enormous  intervals,  during  which 
the  area  would  be  either  stationary  or  rising;  whilst 
rising,  the  fossiliferous  formations  on  the  steeper  shores 
would  be  destroyed,  almost  as  soon  as  accumulated,  by 
the  incessant  coast-action,  as  we  now  see  on  the  shores 
of  South  America ;  even  througliout  the  extensive  and 
shallow  seas  within  the  archipelago  sedimentary  beds 
could  not,  during  the  periods  of  elevation,  be  accumu- 
lated of  great  thickness,  or  become  capped  and  pro- 
tected by  subsequent  deposits,  so  as  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  enduring  to  an  extremely  distant  future. 
During  the  periods  of  subsidence,  there  would  probably 
be  much  extinction  of  life  ;  during  the  periods  of  ele- 
vation, there  would  be  much  variation,  but  the  geo- 
logical record  would  then  be  least  perfect. 
.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  duration  of  any  one 
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great  period  of  sobadenee  over  the  idiole  or  part  of  tlie 

archipelago,  together  with  a  contemporaneous  accmnn- 
lation  of  sediment,  would  exceed  the  average  duration 
of  the  same  specific  forms  ;  and  these  contingencies  are 
indispensable  for  the  pretenration  of  all  the  transitional 
giadatioiMi  between  any  two  or  more  species.  If  snoh 
gradatioiiB  were  not  all  fblly  presenred,  truuitioiial 
Tarieties  would  merely  appear  ag  bo  many  distinct 
species.  It  is  also  probable  that  each  great  period  of 
subsidence  would  be  interrupted  by  oscillations  of  level, 
and  that  slight  climatal  changes  would  inten  ene  during 
such  lengthy  periods ;  and  in  these  cases  the  inhabitants  . 
of  the  archipelago  would  migrate,  and  no  closely  conse- 
cutive record  of  their  modifications  could  be  preserved 
in  any  one  formation. 

Very  many  of  tiie  marine  inhabitants  of  the  archi- 
pelago now  range  thousands  of  miles  beyond  its  confines  ; 
and  analogy  plainly  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
chiefly  these  iar-ranging  species  which  woidd  oftenest 
produce  new  varieties ;  and  the  varieties  would  at  first 
generally  be  local  or  confined  to  one  place,  but  if  pos- 
sessed of  any  decided  adyantage,  or  when  further  modi- 
fied and  improved,  they  would  slowly  spread  and  snp^ 
plant  their  parent-forms.  When  such  varieties  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  homes,  as  they  would  differ 
fcom  their  former  state,  in  a  nearly  uniform,  though 
perhaps  extremely  slight  degree,  and  as  they  would  be 
found  embedded  in  slightly  different  sub-stages  of  the 
same  formation,  they  would,  according  to  the  prindples 
followed  by  many  palieontologiste,  be  ranked  as  new 
and  distinct  species. 

If  then  there  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  these 
remarks,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find  in  our 
geological  formations,  an  infinite  number  of  those  fine 
transitional  forms  which,  on  my  theory,  hare  connected 
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•11  the  past  and  present  species  of  the  same  gronp  into 
one  h)ng  and  branching  chain  of  life.  We  ought  only 
to  look  for  a  few  links,  and  such  assuredly  we  do  find 
•^some  more  distantly,  some  more  closely^  related  to 
each  other ;  and  these  links,  let  them  be  eyer  so  dose, 
if  found  in  different  stages  of  the  same  f onnationy  would* 
by  many  palsBontologist^  be  ranked  as  distinet  spedes. 
But  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  should  ever  haye  suspected 
how  ])oor  a  record  of  the  mutations  of  life  the  best  pre- 
served geological  section  presented,  had  not  the  dif- 
ficulty of  our  not  discovering  innumerable  transitional 
links  between  the  species  which  appeared  at  the  com- 
mencement and  dose  of  each  formation^  pressed  so 
hardly  on  my  theory^ 

On  the  mdden  appearance  of  tvhole  groups  of  allied 
Species. — The  abrupt  in  aimer  in  which  whole  groups  of 
species  suddenly  appear  in  certain  formations,  has  been 
urged  by  several  palaBontologists  —  for  instance,  by 
Agassiz,  Pictet,  and  Sedgwick — as  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  spedes.  Jf  numerous 
BpedeB,  bdonging  to  the  same  genera  or  fisimiliesy  have 
really  started  into  Kfe  at  once,  the  fact  would  be  &tal 
to  the  theory  of  descent  with  slow  modification  through 
natural  selection  *  For  the  development  of  a  group  of 
forms,  all  of  which  have  descended  ^m  some  one 
progenitor^  must  have  been  an  extremdy  slow  process ; 
and  the  progenitors  nmst  have  lived  long  ages  before 
their  modified  descendants.  But  we  continuaUy  over« 
rate  the  perfection  of  the  geological  record,  and  falsely 
infer,  because  certain  genera  or  families  have  not  been 
found  beneath  a  certain  stage,  that  they  did  not  exist 
before  that  stage.  In  all  cases  positive  palaeontological 
evidence  may  be  implicitly  trusted ;  negative  evidence 
i&  worthless,  as  e^erienoe  has  so  oflto  shown.  'We 
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oontiiraally  forget  How  large  the  world  is,  compared 
with  the  area  over  which  our  geological  formations  haye 

been  carefully  examined ;  we  forget  tliat  gi-onps  of 
Bpeoies  may  elsewhere  have  long  existed,  and  have 
slowly  multiplied,  before  they  invaded  tlie  ancient 
archipelagoes  of  Europe  and  the  United  8tates.  We 
do  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  enormous  intervals 
of  time  which  hare  elapsed  between  our  consecatiTe 
formations, — ^longer  perhaps  in  many  cases  than  the 
time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  each  formation. 
These  intervals  will  have  given  time  for  the  mnltipli- 
cation  of  species  from  some  one  or  some  few  parent- 
forms  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  formation  such  groups  of 
species  will  appear  as  if  suddenly  created. 

I  may  here  recall  a  remark  formerly  made,  namely, 
that  it  might  require  a  long  succession  of  ages  to  adapt 
an  organism  to  some  new  and  peculiar  line  of  life,  for 
instance,  to  fly  through  the  air  ;  and  consequently  that 
the  transitional  forms  would  often  long  remain  confined 
to  some  one  region  ;  but  that  when  this  adaptation  had 
once  been  effected,  and  a  lew  species  had  thus  acquired  a 
great  advantage  over  other  organisms,  a  comparatiyely 
short  time  would  be  necessary  to  produce  many  divert 
gent  forms,  which  would  be  able  to  spread  rapidly  and 
widely  througlio\it  the  world.  Professor  Pictet,  in  his 
excellent  lleview  of  this  work,  in  commenting  on  early 
transitional  forms,  and  taking  birds  as  an  illustration, 
cannot  see  how  the  successive  modifications  of  the  an- 
terior limbs  of  a  supposed  prototype  could  possibly  have 
been  of  any  advantage.  But  look  at  the  penguins  of 
the  Southern  Ocean ;  have  not  these  birds  their  front 
limbs  in  this  precise  intermediate  state  of  "  neither 
true  arms  nor  true  wings  "?  Yet  these  birds  hold  their 
place  vietoriously  in  the  battle  for  lite  ;  for  they  exist 
iu  in^te  numbers  and  of  many  kinds.   I  do  not  sup-i 
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pose  timt  we  Iiere  see  the  real  tranaitioBal  grade 
through  which  the  wings  of  birds  have  passed;  but 
what  special  difficulty  is  there  in  beliering  that  it  might 
profit  the  modified  descendants  of  tUe  penguin,  first  to 
become  enabled  to  flap  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  like 
tlie  logp^er-lKnuled  (luck,  and  ultimately  to  rise  &om 
its  surface  and  glide  through  the  air  ? 

I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and  to  show  how  liable  we  are  to 
carror  in  supposing  that  whole  groups  of  epecies  have 
suddenly  been  produced.  Even  in  so  short  an  interval 
as  that  between  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Pictet's 
great  work  on  Palaeontolof]:)^  published  in  1844-4()  and 
in  1853-57,  the  conclusions  on  the  first  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  several  ^'(>u])s  of  animals  have 
been  considerably  mcxlified;  and  a  third  edition  would 
require  still  further  changes.  I  may  recall  the  well* 
known  fact  that  in  geological  treatises^  published  not 
many  years  ago,  the  whole  class  of  mammals  was  always 
spoken  of  as  having  abruptly  come  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tertiary  series.  And  now  one  of  the  richest 
known  accumnlations  of  fossil  mammals,  for  its  tliick- 
ness,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  secondary  series; 
and  one  true  mammal  has  been  discoyered  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  at  nearly  the  commencement  of  this 
great  series.  Cuvier  used  to  urge  that  no  monk^  oc- 
curred in  any  tertiary  stratum ;  but  now  extinct  species 
have  been  discovered  in  India,  South  America,  and  in 
Europe  even  as  far  back  as  the  eocene  staple.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  rare  accident  of  the  preservation  of 
footsteps  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  United  States, 
who  would  hare  ventured  to  suppose  that,  besides  rep* 
tiles,  no  less  than  at  least  thirty  kinds  of  birds,  some 
of  gigantic  size,  existed  during  that  period?   Not  ^ 
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fragment  of  bone  has  been  dwcovered  in  tliese  beds. 
Notwitbstamiiug  th^t  the  number  of  joints  shown  in  the 
fossil  impressions  corre8|>ond  with  the  number  in  the 
seyeral  toes  of  living  birds'  feet,  some  aathorB  doubt 
whether  the  animals  which  left  the  impressiona  were 
really  birds.  Until  quite  recently  these  authors  miglit 
have  maintained,  and  some  have  maintained,  that  the 
whole  elass  of  birds  came  suddr'uly  into  existence 
during  an  early  tertiary  period ;  but  now  we  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Owen,  that  a  bird  certainly 
lived  during  the  deposition  of  the  upper  greennsand. 

I  may  give  another  instance,  whichy  from  having  passed 
under  my  own  eyes,  has  much  struck  me.  In  a  memoir 
on  Fossil  Sessile  Girripedes,  I  have  stated  that,  from  the 
number  of  existing  and  extinct  tertiar}^  sj)ecies ;  from 
the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  individuals  of  many 
species  all  over  the  world,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to 
the  equator,  inhabiting  various  zones  of  depths  from 
the  upper  tidal  limits  to  50  fathoms ;  from  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  oldest 
tertiar}^  beds ;  from  the  ease  with  which  even  a  frag- 
ment of  a  valve  can  be  recognised ;  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  inferred  that  had  sessile  cirripedes  existed 
during  the  secondary  periods,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  preserved  and  discovered ;  and  as  not  one  species 
had  then  been  discovered  in  beds  of  this  age,  I  conduded 
that  this  great  group  had  been  suddenly  developed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  series.  This  was  a 
sore  trouble  to  me,  adding  as  I  tliought  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  aljrupt  appearance  of  a  great  group  of 
species.  But  my  work  had  hardly  been  published,  when 
a  skilful  paleontologist,  M.  Bosquet,  sent  me  a  drawing  * 
of  a  perfect  specimen  of  an  unmistakeable  sessile  cirri* 
pede,  which  he  had  himself  extracted  from  the  chalk 
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oi  Belgium.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  case  as  striking  a« 
possible,  this  sessile  cirripede  was  a  Chthamahis,  a  very 
eommon,  laige,  and  ubiquitous  genus,  of  which  not  one 
specimen  has  as  yet  been  found  even  in  any  tertiary 
stratum.  Hence  we  now  positiyely  know  that  sessile 
cirripedes  existed  during  the  secondary  period ;  and 
these  firripedes  might  have  been  the  progenitors  of 
our  many  tertiary  and  existing  species. 

The  case  most  frequently  inasted  on  by  paleontolo- 
gists of  the  apparency  sudden  appearance  of  a  whole 
group  of  species,  is  Uiat  of  the  teleostean  fishes,  low 
down  in  the  Chalk  period.  This  group  includes  the 
large  majority  of  existing  species.  Lately,  Professor 
Pictet  has  carried  their  existence  one  sub-stage  further 
back  ;  and  some  palaiontologists  believe  that  certain 
much  older  fishes,  of  which  the  affinities  are  as  yet 
imperfectly  known,  are  really  teleostean.  Assuming, 
howeyer,  that  the  wbole  of  them  did  appear,  as  Agassig 
believesy  at  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  formation^ 
the  fact  would  certainly  be  highly  remarkable  ;  but  I 
cannot  see  tliat  it  would  be  an  iasuperable  diHiculty  on 
mv  theurv,  unless  it  could  likewise  be  shown  that  the 
species  of  this  group  appeared  suddenly  and  simid- 
taneously  throughout  the  world  at  this  same  period* 
It  is  almost  superfluoiis  to  remark  that  hardly  any 
fossil-fish  are  known  from  south  of  the  equator ;  and 
by  nmning  through  Pietet's  Palteontc^ogy  it  will  be 
seen  that  very  few  species  are  known  from  several 
formations  in  Europe.  Some  few  families  of  fish  now 
have  a  confined  range ;  the  teleostean  fish  might  for- 
merly have  had  a  similarly  confined  range,  and  after 
haying  been  largely  deyeloped  in  some  one  sea,  might 
haye  spread  widely.  Nor  haye  we  any  right  to  sup- 
pose that  the  seas  of  the  world  haye  alwa3rB  been  so 
freely  open  from  south  to  north  as  they  are  at  present. 
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Even  at  this  day,  if  the  Malay  Archipelago  were  con* 
verted  into  land,  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  form  a  large  and  perfectly  enckwed  basin^  in 
which  any  great  group  of  marine  animalg  might  be 

multiplied ;  and  here  they  wonld  remain  confined,  nntil 
some  of  the  species  became  Mclapted  to  a  cooler  climate, 
and  were  enabled  to  double  the  southern  capes  of  Aiyca 
or  Australia,  and  thus  reach  other  and  distant  seas. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations^  but  chiefly 
from  omr  ignorance  of  the  geology  of  other  conntries 
beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
and  from  the  revolution  in  our  palteontological  ideas 
on  many  points,  which  the  discoveries  of  even  the  last 
dozen  years  have  effected,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  about 
as  rash  in  us  to  dogmatize  on  the  succession  of  organic 
beings  throughout  the  world,  as  it  would  be  for  a  natu- 
ralist to  laud  for  five  minutes  on  some  one  barren  point 
in  Australia,  and  then  to  discuss  the  number  and  range 
of  its  productiona 

On  tlie  mdcim  appec&ance  of  groups  of  allied  Species 
in  the  lowest  known  fossiliferom  strata. — There  is  another 
and  allied  difiiculty,  which  is  much  graver.  I  allude  to 
the  manner  in  which  numbers  of  species  of  the  same 
group,  suddenly  appear  in  the  lowest  ki)pwn  fossil!- 
ferous  rocks.  Most  of  the  arguments  which  have  con- 
vinced me  that  all  the  existuig  species  of  the  same 
group  have  descended  from  one  progenitor,  apply  vs^ith 
nearly  equal  force  to  the  earliest  known  species.  For 
instance,  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  Silurian  trilobites 
have  descended  from  some  one  crustacean,  which  must 
have  lived  long  before  the  Silurian  age,  and  which  pro- 
bably differed  greatly  from  any  known  animaL  Some 
of  the  most  ancient  Silurian  animals,  as  the  Nautilus, 
Lingular  &c.,  do  not  differ  much  from  living  species ; 
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and  it  cannot  on  my  theoxy  be  supposed,  that  these  old 
species  were  the  progenitora  of  all  the  species  of  the 
Olden  to  which  tbsy  belong,  for  they  do  not  present 
characters  in  any  degree  intermediate  between  thenu 

If,  moreover,  they  had  been  the  progenitors  of  these 
orders,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  been  long 
ago  supplanted  and  exterminated  by  their  numerous 
and  improved  descendants. 

Consequently,  if  my  theory  be  true,  it  is  indisputable 
that  before  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  was  deposited, 
long  periods  elapsed,  as  long  as,  or  probably  longer 
than,  the  whole  interval  from  the  Silurian  age  to  the 
present  day ;  and  that  during  these  vast,  yet  quite  un- 
known, periods  of  time,  the  world  swarmed  with  living 
creatures. 

To  the  question  why  we  do  not  find  records  of  these 
vast  primordial  periods,  I  can  give  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  with 
Sir  R  Murchison  at  their  head,  are  convinced  that 

we  see  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest  Silurian 
stratum  the  dawn  of  life  on  this  planet.  Other  highly 
competent  judges,  as  Lyell  and  the  late  E.  Foibes, 
dispute  this  conclusion.  We  sliould  not  forget  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  world  is  known  with  ac« 
curacy.  M.  Barrande  has  lately  added  another  and 
lower  stage  to  the  Silurian  63rst6m,  abounding  with 
new  and  peculiar  species.  Traces  of  life  have  been 
detected  in  the  Longmynd  beds,  beneath  Barrande's 
so-called  primordial  zone.  The  presence  of  phosphatic 
nodules  and  bituminous  matter  in  some  of  the  lowest 
azoic  rocks,  probably  indicates  the  former  existence  of 
life  at  these  periods.  But  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  absence  of  vast  piles  of  fbssiUferous  strata, 
which  on  my  theory  no  doubt  were  somewhere  accu- 
:f;nulated  before  the  Silurian  epoch,  is  very  great.  If 
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these  most  ancient  beds  had  been  wholly  worn  away 
by  denudation,  or  obliterated  by  metamorphic  action, 
we  ought  to  find  only  small  rannanta  of  the  fonnatioiiB 
next  fnioeeeding  them  in  age,  and  theee  ought  to  be 
very  crenerally  in  a  metamorphoeed  condition.  But  the 
desfiiptions  which  we  now  possess  of  tlio  Sihirian  de- 
posits over  immense  territories  in  Russia  and  in  North 
America,  do  not  support  the  view,  that  the  older  a  for- 
mation is,  the  more  it  has  always  suffered  the  extre* 
mity  of  denudatkm  and  metamovphism. 

The  case  at  present  must  lemain  inexplicable ;  and 
may  be  truly  iirired  as  a  valid  argnment  against  the 
views  here  entertained.  To  show  that  it  may  hereafter 
receive  some  (explanation,  I  will  give  the  following  liy- 
pothesis.  iroMi  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  inhabited  profonnd  depths,  in  the 
seyeral  formations  of  £urope  and  of  the  United  States ; 
and  firomihe  amount  of  sediment,  miles  in  thickness,  <k 
which  the  formations  are  composed,  we  may  infer  that 
from  first  to  last  large  islands  or  tracts  of  land,  whence 
the  sediment  was  derived,  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  existing  continents  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  But  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  intervals  between  tiie  suooessiTe  fonna- 
tions;  whether  Europe  and  the  United  States  during 
these  intervals  existed  as  dry  land,  or  as  a  submarine 
surface  near  land,  on  which  sediment  was  not  deposited, 
or  as  the  bed  of  an  open  and  unfathomable  soa. 

Looking  to  the  existing  oceans,  which  are  thrice  as 
extensive  as  the  land,  we  see  them  studded  with  many 
islands ;  but  not  one  oceanic  island  is  as  yet  known  to 
afford  even  a  remnant  of  any  palaeoaEcnc  or  secondary 
formation.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  during 
the  palaeozoic  and  secondary  periods,  neither  continents 
nor  continental  islands  eidsted  where  our  oceans  now 
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extend;  for  had  they  existed  there,  palaoozoic  and  bo* 
Gondaiy  fonnatioiis  ircmld  in  all  probahility  have  heen 
accnmnlated  from  sediment  deriyed  fiom  their  wear  and 
tear;  and  would  have  been  at  least  partially  npheared 

by  the  oscillationfl  of  level,  which  we  may  fairly  con- 
elude  must  have  intervened  during  these  enormously 
long  periods.  If  then  we  may  infer  anything  from 
these  facts,  we  may  infer  that  where  our  oceans  now 
extend,  oceans  baTe  extended  from  the  remotest  period 
^  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  on  the  other  liand^ 
that  where  continents  now  exist,  large  tracts  of  land 
haye  existed,  subjected  no  doubt  to  great  oscillations  of 
level,  since  the  earliest  Silurian  period.  The  coloured 
m'd\)  appended  to  my  volume  on  Coral  Reefs,  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  great  oceans  are  still  mainly  areas  of 
sabflidence,  the  great  ardupelagoes  still  areas  of  oscilla- 
tions of  leyely  and  the.  continents  areas  of  eleyation. 
Bnt  baye  we  any  right  to  assume  that  things  baye  thus 
remained  from  tiie  beginning  of  this  world?  Onr  con- 
tinents seem  to  have  been  formed  by  a  preponderance, 
during  many  oscillations  of  level,  of  the  force  of  ele- 
yation ;  but  may  not  the  areas  of  preponderant  move- 
ment baye  changed  in  the  lapse  of  ages?  At  a 
period  immeasurably  antecedent  to  the  Silurian  epochs 
continents  may  baye  existed  where  oceans  are  now 
spread  out;  and  clear  and  open  oceans  may  baye 
existed  where  our  continents  now  stand.  Nor  should 
we  be  justified  in  assuming  that  if,  for  instance,  the 
bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  now  converted  into  a 
continent,  we  should  there  find  foimations  older  than 
the  Silurian  strata^  supposing  snoh  to  baye  been  for- 
merly deposited ;  for  it  might  well  bajqpen  that  strata 
which  bad  subsided  some  miles  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  which  had  been  pressed  on  by  au  enor- 
mous weight  of  superincumbent  water^  might  have 
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undergone  far  nioro  metMinorphic  action  than  strata 
which  have  always  remained  nearer  to  the  surface. 
The  immense  areas  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  for  in-> 
stance  in  South  America»  of  bare  metamoiphic  rocks, 
which  must  haye  been  heated  under  great  pressure, 
haye  always  seemed  to  me  to  require  some  special 
explanation ;  and  we  may  perhaps  b(^lieve  tliat  we  see 
in  these  larp^e  areas,  the  many  formations  long  ant^i'rior 
to  the  Silurian  epoeh  in  a  completely  metamorphosed 
but  likewise  denuded  condition. 

The  seyeral  difficulties  here  discussed,  namely — that 
though  we  find  in  our  geological  formations  many  links 
between  the  species  which  now  exist  and  have  existed, 
we  do  not  find  infinitely  numerous  fine  transitional  forms 
closely  joining  them  all  together ; — the  sudden  manner  in 
which  several  whole  groups  of  species  first  appeared  in 
our  European  formations ; — the  almost  entire  absence, 
as  at  present  known,  of  ^ossiliferous  formaticms  beneath 
the  Silurian  strata^ — axe  all  undoubtedly  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  We  see  this  in  the  het  that  the  most 
eminent  jmlocontologists,  namely  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  Bar- 
rande,  Pictct,  Falconer,  E.  Forbes,  &c.,  and  all  our 
greatest  geologists,  as  Lyell,  Muroliison,  Sedgwick,  &c» 
have  unanimously,  often  vehemently,  maintained  the  im- 
mutability o£  species.  But  I  haye  reason  to  believe  that 
one  great  au^ority,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  further 
reflection  entertains  grave  doubts  on  this^subject.  I  feel 
how  rash  it  is  to  differ  from  these  authorities,  to  whom, 
with  others,  we  owe  all  our  knowledge.  Those  who 
think  the  natural  geological  record  in  any  degree 
perfect,  and  who  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  facta 
and  arguments  of  other  kinds  given  in  this  volume,  will 
undoubtedly  at  once  reject  my  theory.  For  my  part^ 
following  out  Lyell's  metaphor,  I  look  at  the  natnia} 
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geologioal  record,  as  a  higftory  of  the  world  imperfectly 
kept,  and  written  in  a  changing  dialect ;  of  this  history 
we  possess  the  last  yoltime  alone,  relating  only  to  two 

or  three  countries.  Of  this  vohime,  only  here  and  there 
a  short  chapter  has  been  preserved ;  and  of  eacli  page, 
only  here  and  there  a  few  lines.  Each  word  of  the 
slowly-changing  language,  in  which  the  history  is 
written,  heing  more  or  less  different  in  the  siiccessive 
chapters,  may  represent  the  apparently  abruptly  changed 
forms  of  life,  entombed  in  our  oonsecntiYe,  bnt  widely 
separated,  formations.  On  tliis  view,  the  difficulties 
above  discussed  are  greatly  diminished,  or  even 
disappear. 
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CHAPTEB  2L 

Oh  TBI  GaoLMfioAL  BmoBBBBSs  OF  Qboavio  Beikos. 

On  the  dow  and  siicceislve  appearance  of  new  species— On  their 

different  rates  of  change  —  Species  once  lost  do  not  reappear  — 
Groups  of  species  follow  the  same  general  rules  in  their  appear- 
ance and  disapjxjarance  as  do  single  species  —  On  Extinction  — 
On  simultaneous  changes  in  the  forms  of  life  throughout  the 
world  —  On  the  affinities  of  extinct  species  to  each  other  and  to 
living  species  —  On  the  state  of  develepment  of  ancient  forms  — 
On  the  succession  of  the  tttme  types  witiiiii  the  same  areas  — 
Sammary  of  preceding  and  preflent  chapter. 

Let  US  now  see  whether  the  several  facts  and  rules 
relating  to  the  geological  succession  of  organic  beings, 
better  accord  with  the  common  view  of  the  immutability 

of  species,  or  with  that  of  their  slow  and  gradual  modi- 
fication, tlirougli  descent  and  natural  selection. 

New  species  hare  appeared  very  slowly,  one  after 
another,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters.    Lyell  has 
shown  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  evidence 
on  this  head  in  the  case  of  the  several  tertiary  stages ; 
and  every  year  tends  to  fill  up  the  blanks  between  them, 
and  to  make  the  percentage  system  of  lost  and  new 
forms  more  gradual.    In  some  of  the  most  recent  l)e(ls, 
though  undoubtedly  of  high  antiq'iiity  if  measured  by 
years,  only  one  or  two  species  are  lost  forms,  and  only 
one  or  two  are  new  forms,  having  here  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  either  locally,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth   If  we  may  trust  the  observations 
of  PhOippi  in  Sicily,  the  successive  changes  in  the  marine 
inhabitants  of  that  island  haye  been  many  and  most 
gradual.    The  secondary  formations  are  more  broken ; 
but,  as  Bronn  has  remarked,  neither  the  appearance 
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nor  disappearance  of  their  many  now  extinct  species  lias 
been  simultaneous  in  each  separate  formation. 

Species  of  different  genera  and  classes  have  not 
changed  at  the  same  rate,  or  in  the  same  degree.  In 
the  older  tertiary  beds  a  few  living  shells  may  still  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  mnltitade  of  extinct  forms. 
Falconer  has  given  a  striking  instance  of  a  similar  fact, 
in  an  exi^sting  crocodile  associated  with  many  strange 
lost  mammals  and  reptiles  in  the  sub-Himalayan  de- 
posits. The  Silurian  Lingula  differs  but  little  from 
the  living  species  of  this  genus ;  whereas  most  of  the 
other  Silurian  Molluscs  and  all  the  Orostaceaus  have 
dianged  greatly.  The  productions  of  the  land  seem  to 
change  at  a  quicker  rate  than  those  of  the  sea,  which 
a  striking  instance  haa  lately  been  observed  in  Switzer- 
land. There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  organisms, 
considered  higli  in  tlie  scale  of  nature,  change  more 
quickly  than  those  that  are  low :  though  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  amount  of  organic  change, 
as  Pictet  has  remarked,  does  not  strictly  correspond 
with  the  succession  of  our  geological  formations ;  so  that 
between  each  two  consecutive  formations,  the  forms  of 
life  have  seldom  changed  in  exactly  the  same  degi'ee. 
Yet  if  ^\  e  compare  any  but  the  most  closely  related  for- 
mations, all  the  species  will  be  found  to  have  undergone 
some  change.  When  a  species  has  once  disappeared 
from  the  £ace  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  identical  form  ever  reappears.  The 
strongest  apparent  exception  to  this  latter  rule,  is  that 
of  llie  so-called  ''colonies"  of  M.  Barrande,  which 
intrude  for  a  })eriod  in  the  midst  of  an  older  formation, 
and  then  allow  tlie  pre-existing  fauna  to  rea})pear  ;  })ut 
Lyell's  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a  case  of  tempo- 
rary migration  from  a  distinct  geographical  province, 
seems  to  me  satisfactory. 

Q  2 
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These  seyeral  fiicts  accord  well  with  my  theory.  I 

believe  in  no  fixed  law  of  development,  causing  all  the 
inliabitMuts  of  a  country  to  cliungo  a])niptly,  or  simul- 
taneouiily,  or  to  an  equal  degree.    The  process  of  modi- 
fication must  be  extremely  slow.     The  variability  of 
each  species  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  all  others. 
Whether  such  yariahility  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
natnral  selection,  and  whether  the  variations  be  acca- 
mulated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  amonnt,  thus  causing  a 
greater  or  k-.sser  amount  of  modification  in  the  Yory- 
iiig  species,  depends  on  many  complex  contingencies, 
—on  the  yariability  being  of  a  beneficial  nature,  on 
the  power  of  intercrossing,  on  the  rate  of  breeding, 
on  tiie  sLowly  changing  physical  conditions  of  the 
oonntry,  and  more  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  other 
inhabitants  with  which  the  yaryuig  species  comes  into 
competition.    Hence  it  is  by  no  means  sm-prising  that 
one  species  should  retain  the  same  identical  form  much 
longer  than  others ;  or,  if  clianging,  that  it  should  change 
less.  We  see  the  same  fact  in  geographical  distribution ; 
for  iDstance,  in  the  land-shells  and  coleopterous  insects 
of  Madeira  having  come  to  differ  considerably  from  their 
nearest  allies  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  whereas  the 
marine  shells  and  birds  have  remained  unaltered.  We 
can  perhaps  understand  the  apparently  quicker  rate  of 
change  in  terrestrial  and  in  more  highly  organised  pro- 
ductions compared  with  marine  and  lower  productions, 
by  the  more  complex  relations  of  the  higher  beings 
to  their  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life,  as 
explained  in  a  former  chapter.   When  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  become  modified  and  im- 
proved, we  can  understand,  on  the  priiieii)le  of  competi- 
tion, and  on  that  of  the  many  all-important  relations 
of  organism  to  organism,  that  any  form  which  does 
not  become  in  some  degree  modified  and  improved. 
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Will  be  liable  to  be  exterminated.   Hence  we  can  see 

why  all  the  species  in  the  same  region  do  at  last,  if  we 
look  to  wide  enough  intervals  of  time,  become  moditied, 
for  those  which  do  not  change  will  become  extinct. 

In  members  of  the  same  class  the  average  amount  of 
change,  during  long  and  equal  periods  of  time,  may, 
periiaps,  be  nearly  the  same ;  bat  as  the  accumulatioii 
of  long-enduring  fossiliferoos  formations  depends  on 
great  masses  of  sediment  having  been  deposited  on 
areas  whilst  subsidinfj^,  our  formations  have  been  almost 
necessarily  accumulated  at  wide  and  irregularly  inter- 
mittent intervals ;  consequently  the  amount  of  organic 
change -ezhibited  by  the  fossils  embedded  in  consecatiye 
formations  is  not  equaL  Each  formation,  on  this  yiew, 
does  not  mark  a  new  and  complete  act  of  creation,  but 
only  an  occasional  scene,  taken  almost  at  hazard,  in  a 
slowly  changing  drama. 

We  can  clearly  understand  why  a  species  when  once 
lost  should  never  reappear,  even  if  the  very  same  con- 
ditions of  life,  organic  and  inorganic,  should  recur. 
For  though  the  of&pring  of  one  species  might  be 
adapted  (and  no  doubt  this  has  occurred  in  innume- 
rable instances)  to  fill  the  exacft  place  of  another 
species  in  the  economy  of  natui-e,  and  thus  supplant  it ; 
yet  the  two  forms — the  old  and  the  new — would  not 
be  id(?ntically  the  same;  for  both  would  almost  cer- 
tainly inherit  different  chaiacters  from  their  distinct 
progenitors.  For  instance,  it  is  just  possible,  if  our 
fantail-pigeons  were  all  destroyed,  that  fanciers,  by 
striving  diu-ing  long  ages  for  the  same  object,  might 
make  a  new  breed  hardly  distingiiisliable  from  our 
present  fantail ;  but  if  the  parent  rock-pigeon  were  also 
destroyed,  and  ih  nature  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  parent-form  will  generally  be  supplanted  and 
exterminated  by  its  improved  offspring,  it  is  quite  in- 
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credible  that  a  fontail^  identical  with  the  ezisting  breeds 
could  be  raised  from  any  other  species  of  pigeon,  or 
even  from  the  other  well-establishod  races  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  for  the  newly-l'oriiK^d  fantail  would  be 
almost  sure  to  inherit  from  its  new  progenitor  some 
slight  characteristic  dififerences. 

Gioaps  of  spedesy  that  is,  genera  and  fiunilies,  follow 
the  same  general  roles  in  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance as  do  single  species,  changing  more  or  less 
quickly,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  A  group 
does  not  reappear  after  it  has  once  disappeared;  or 
its  existence,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  continuous.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
role,  but  the  exceptions  are  surprisingly  few,  so  few 
that  R  Forbes,  Pictet^  and  Woodward  (though  all 
strongly  opposed  to  such  Tiews  as  I  maintain)  admit 
its  truth ;  and  the  rule  strictly  accords  with  my  theory. 
For  ius  all  the  species  of  the  same  group  have  descended 
from  some  one  species,  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  any 
spedes  of  the  gronp  have  appeared  in  the  long  succession 
of  ages,  80  long  must  its  members  have  continnonsly 
existed,  in  order  to  hare  generated  either  new  and 
modified  or  the  same  old  and  unmodified  forms.  Spedes 
of  the  genus  Liiigula,  for  instance,  must  have  continu- 
ously existed  l)y  an  unbroken  succession  of  generations, 
from  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  to  the  present  day. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  species 
of  a  group  sometimes  falsely  appear  to  haye  come  in 
abruptly  in  a  body ;  and  I  bare  attempted  to  give  an 
explanation  of  this  fact,  which  if  true  would  have  been 
fatal  to  my  views.  But  such  cases  are  certainly  ex- 
ceptional; the  general  rule  being  a  grtulual  increase 
in  number,  till  the  group  reaches  its  •maximum,  and 
then,  sooner  or  later,  it  gradually  decreases.  If  the 
number  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  or  the  number  of 
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the  genera  of  a  fiimily,  be  represented  by  a  yertical 
Kne  of  varying  thickness,  ascending  tlirough  the  suc- 
cessive p^eological  formations  in  wliich  the  species  are 
found,  the  lino  will  sometimes  falsely  appear  to  begin  at 
its  lower  end,  not  in  a  sharp  pointy  but  abruptly ;  it  then 
gradually  thickens  upwards,  often  keeping  Ibr  a  space 
of  eqnal  thickness,  and  ultimately  thins  out  in  the 
upper  beds,  marking  the  decrease  and  final  extinction 
of  the  species.  This  gradual  increase  in  number  of  the 
species  of  a  group  is  strictly  conformable  with  my 
theory;  as  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  the 
genera  of  the  same  family,  can  increase  only  slowly  and 
progressiYely ;  for  the  process  of  modification  and  the 
prodnctiou  of  a  number  of  allied  forms  must  be  alow 
and  gradual,— one  species  giving  rise  first  to  two  or 
three  varieties,  these  being  slowly  converted  into  species, 
which  in  tlieir  turn  produce  by  equally  slow  steps  other 
species,  and  so  on,  like  the  brandling  of  a  great  tree 
from  a  single  stem,  till  the  group  becomes  large. 

On  JSxHnetiaiu — ^We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  inci- 
dentally of  the  disappearance  of  species  and  of  groups 
of  species.  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection  the  ex- 
tinction of  old  forms  and  the  production  of  new  and  im- 
proved forms  are  intimattdy  connected  togctiK  r.  The 
old  notion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eailli  having 
been  swept  away  at  successiTe  periods  by  catastrophes, 
is  very  generally  given  up,  even  by  those  geologists, 
as  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Murdbison,  Banande,  &c.,  whose 
general  views  would  naturally  lead  them  to  this  conclu- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  study  of  the  tertiar}^  formations,  that  sjiecies 
and  groups  of  species  gradually  disappear,  one  after 
another,  first  from  one  spot,  then  from  another,  and 
finally  from  the  world ;  in  some  few  cases,  however,  as 
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by  the  breaking  of  an  iflthmiis  and  the  consequent 
irraption  of  a  mnltitiide  of  new  inhabitants,  or  by  the 

filial  subsidence  of  an  island,  tlie  extinction  may  liave 
been  comparatively  rapid.  Both  single  species  and 
whole  groups  of  species  last  for  yery  unequal  periods ; 
some  groups,  as  we  have  seen,  haying  endmed 
from  the  earliest  known  dawn  of  life  to  the  present 
day ;  some  haying  disappeared  before  the  close  of  the 
paiflBOSBoie  period.  No  fixed  law  seems  to  detennine  the 
length  of  time  during  which  any  single  species  or  any 
single  genus  endures.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  species  of  a  group  is  generally 
a  slower  process  than  their  production :  if  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  a  gronp  of  species  be  represented, 
as  before,  by  a  yertical  line  of  yarying  thickness,  the 
line  is  found  to  taper  more  graduaUy  at  its  upper  end, 
which  marks  the  progress  of  extermination,  than  at  its 
lower  end,  wliirli  marks  tlie  first  appearance  and  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  the  species.  In  some  cases,  how* 
eyer,  the  extermination  of  whole  groups  of  beings,  as  of 
ammonites  towards  the  dose  of  the  secondary  period, 
has  been  wonderfully  sndden  relatiyely  to  that  of  most 
other  groups. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  extinction  of  species  has 
been  involved  in  the  most  gratuitous  mystery.  Some 
authors  have  even  supposed  that  as  the  individual  has  a 
definite  length  of  life,  so  haye  species  a  definite  dura- 
tion. No  one  I  think  can  haye  maryelled  more  at  the 
extinction  of  spedesy  tban  I  haye  done.  When  I  found 
in  La  Plata  the  tooth  of  a  horse  embedded  with  the 
remains  of  Mastodon,  Megatherium,  Toxodon,  and  other 
extinct  monsters,  which  all  co-existed  with  still  living 
shells  at  a  very  late  geological  period,  I  was  filled  with 
astonishment ;  for  seeing  that  the  horse,  since  its  intro- 
duction by  the  Spaniards  into  South  America,  has  run 
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wild  oyer  the  whole  country  and  has  increased  in 
numbers  at  an  unparalleled  rate,  I  asked  myself  what 
could  80  recently  have  exterminated  the  former  horse 

under  conditions  of  lif(j  apparently  so  favourable.  But 
Low  utterly  grouiuUcss  was  my  astonishment!  Pro- 
fessor Owen  soon  perceived  that  the  tooth,  though  so 
like  that  of  the  existing  horse,  belonged  to  an  extinct 
species.  Had  this  horse  been  still  living,  but  in  some 
degree  rare,  no  naturalist  would  have  felt  the  least  sur- 
prise at  its  rarity ;  for  rarity  is  the  attribute  of  a  vast 
number  of  species  of  all  classes,  in  all  countries.  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  this  or  that  species  is  rare,  we 
answer  that  something  is  unfavourable  in  its  conditions 
of  life  ;  but  what  that  something  is,  we  can  hardly  ever 
tell.  On  the  siquposition  of  the  fossil  horse  still  exist- 
ing as  a  rare  species^  we  might  have  felt  certain  from 
the  analogy  of  all  other  mammals,  even  of  the  slow- 
breeding  elephant,  and  from  the  history  of  the  natural- 
isation of  the  domestic  horse  in  8outli  America,  that 
under  more  favom*able  conditions  it  would  in  a  very  few 
years  have  stocked  the  whole  continent.  But  we  could 
not  have  told  what  the  un&yourable  conditions  were 
which  checked  its  increase,  whether  some  one  or 
several  contingencies,  and  at  what  period  of  the  horse's 
life,  and  in  what  degree,  they  severally  acted.  If 
the  conditions  liad  gone  on,  however  slowly,  becom- 
ing less  and  less  favourable,  we  assuredly  should  not 
have  perceived  the  fact,  yet  the  fossil  horse  would  cer- 
tainly have  become  rarer  and  rarer,  and  finally  extinct ; 
— ^its  place  being  seized  on  bysomp  more  successM 
competitor. 

It  is  most  difficult  always  to  remember  that  the 

increase  of  every  living  being  is  constantly  being 
checked  by  unperceived  injurious  agencies ;  and  that 
these  same  unperceived  agencies  are  amply  sufiicient  to 
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cause  raiitjy  and  finally  extinction.  So  little  is  this 
subject  nndeTstood,  that  I  haye  heard  surprise  re- 
peatedly expressed  at  sncli  great  monsters  as  the 
Mastodon  and  the  more  anrient  Diuosaurians  haying 
become  extinct ;  as  if  mere  bodily  strength  gave  victory 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Mere  size,  on  the  contrary,  would 
in  some  cases  determine  quicker  extermination  from  the 
greater  amount  of  requisite  food.  Befcve  man  inhar 
bited  India  or  Africa,  some  cause  must  have  checked  the 
continued  increase  of  the  existing  elephant  A  highly 
capable  judge  believes  that  at  the  present  day  insects 
(as  Bruce  lias  likewise  (U'scribed  in  Abyssinia),  from 
incessantly  harassing  and  weakening  the  elephant,  are 
one  chief  check  to  its  increase.  It  is  certain  that  insects 
of  different  kinds,  and  blood-fiucking  bats^  determine 
the  existence  of  the  larger  naturalised  quadrupeds  in 
several  parts  of  S.  America. 

We  see  in  many  cases  in  the  more  recent  tertiary 
formations,  that  rarity  precedes  extinction ;  and  we 
know  that  this  has  been  the  progress  of  events  with 
those  animals  which  have  been  exterminated,  either 
locally  or  wholly,  through  man's  agency.  I  may  repeat 
what  I  published  in  1845,  namely,  that  to  admit  that 
species  generally  become  rare  before  they  become 
extinct — to  feel  no  surprise  at  the  rarity  of  a  species, 
and  yet  to  marvel  greatly  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  is 
much  the  same  as  to  admit  that  sickness  in  the 
individual  is  the  forerunner  of  death — ^to  feel  no 
surprise  at  sickness,  but  when  the  sick  man  dies,  to 
wonder  and  to  suspect  that  he  died  by  some  unknown 
deed  of  violence. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  is  grounded  on  the 
belief  that  each  new  variety,  and  ultimately  each  new 
species,  is  produced  and  maintained  by  having  some 
advantage  over  those  with  which  it  comes  into  compe- 
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tition ;  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  less-fayonred 
forms  almost  inevitably  follows.  It  is  the  same  with 
our  domestic  pruJiictious  :  when  a  new  and  slightly 
improved  variety  has  been  raised,  it  at  first  supplants 
the  less  improyed  varieties  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
when  much  improyed  it  is  transported  far  and  near, 
like  our  short-hom  cattle^  and  takes  the  place  of  other 
breeds  in  other  countries.  Thus  the  appearance  of  new 
forms  and  the  disappearance  of  old  fcnnis,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  are  bound  together.  In  certain  flourisliing 
groups,  tlie  number  of  new  specific  forms  which  have 
been  jiroduced  within  a  given  time  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  the  old  specific  forms  which  haye  been 
exterminated ;  but  we  know  that  the  number  of  species 
has  not  gone  on  xndefinitelj  increasing,  at  least  during 
the  later  geological  periods,  so  that  looking  to  later 
times  we  may  believe  that  the  production  of  new  fonns 
has  caused  the  extinction  of  about  the  same  number  of 
old  forms. 

The  competition  will  generally  be  most  severe,  as 
formerly  explained  and  illustrated  by  examples,  between 
the  forms  which  are  most  like  each  other  in  all  respects. 
Hence  the  improved  and  modified  descendants  of  a 

species  will  generally  cause  the  extermination  of  the 
parent-species ;  and  if  many  new  forms  have  been  de- 
veloped &om  any  one  species,  the  nearest  allies  of  that 
species,  ^.  e.  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  wUl  be  the 
most  liable  to  extermination.  Thus,  as  I  belieye,  a 
number  of  new  species  descended  ftom  one  species,  tlkat 
is  a  new  genus,  comes  to  supplant  an  old  genus,  belongs 
ing  to  the  same  family.  1  >ut  it  must  often  have  happened 
that  a  new  species  belonging  to  some  one  group  will  have 
seized  on  the  place  occupied  by  a  species  belonging  to 
a  distinct  group,  and  thus  cause  its  extermination; 
and  if  many  allied  forms  be  deyeloped  from  the  success- 
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fill  intruder,  many  wiU.  have  to  yield  their  places ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  allied  forma,  which  will  suffer 
from  some  inherited  inferiority  in  common.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  species  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  a 

distinct  class,  which  yield  their  places  to  other  species 
which  have  been  mudilied  and  improver!,  a  few  of  the 
suflerers  may  often  long  be  i)res('rved,  from  Ijt-iiig 
fitted  to  some  peculiar  line  of  life,  or  from  inhabiting 
some  distant  and  isolated  station,  where  they  haye 
escaped  seyere  competition.  For  instance,  a  single 
species  of  Trigonia,  a  great  genus  of  shells  in  the 
secondary  formations,  suiriyes  in  the  Australian  seas ; 
and  a  few  members  of  tlie  jGn-eat  and  almost  extinct 
group  of  Ganoid  fishes  still  inhabit  our  fresh  waters. 
Therefore  the  utter  extinction  of  a  group  is  gene- 
rally, as  we  haye  seen,  a  slower  process  than  its  pro- 
duction. 

With  respect  to  the  apparently  sudden  extermination 
of  whole  families  or  orders,  as  of  Trilobites  at  the  close 

of  the  ])abeozoic  period  and  of  Aninionites  at  the  elose 
of  the  secondary  period,  we  must  remendjer  what  has 
been  already  said  on  the  probable  wide  iuteryals  of  time 
between  our  consecutiye  formations ;  and  in  these  inter- 
yals  there  may  haye  been  much  slow  extermination. 
Moreoyer,  when  by  sudden  immigration  or  by  unusually 
rapid  deyelopment,  many  species  of  a  new  group  haye 
taken  possession  of  a  new  area,  they  will  have  exter- 
minated in  a  (•onvsj)()ndinf2:ly  rapid  manner  many  of  the 
old  inhabitants ;  and  the  forms  which  thus  yield  their 
places  will  commoiily  be  allied,  for  they  will  partake  of 
some  inferiority  in  common. 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  manner  in  which  single 
species  and  whole  groups  of  species  become  extinct, 
accords  well  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  We 
need  not  marvel  at  extinction ;  if  we  must  marvel,  let 
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it  be  at  our  presumj)tioii  in  imagining  for  a  moment 
that  we  understand  the  many  complex  contingencies, 
on  which  the  existence  of  each  species  depends.  If  we 
foiget  for  an  instant,  that  each  species  tends  to  increase 
inordinately,  and  that  some  check  is  always  in  action, 
yet  seldom  perceived  by  us,  the  wliole  economy  of 
nature  will  be  utterly  obscured.  Wlieiicvor  we  can 
precisely  say  why  this  species  is  more  abundant  in  in- 
dividuals than  that;  why  this  species  and  not  another 
can  be  naturalised  in  a  given  country ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  may  justly  feel  surprise  why  we  cannot 
account  for  the  extinction  of  this  particular  species  or 
group  of  species. 

On  the  Forms  of  Life  chang'mg  almost  simultaneously 
throughcmt  the  World, — Scarcely  any  palaeontological 
discovery  is  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  the  forms 
of  life  change  almost  simultaneously  throughout  the 
world.  Thus  onr  European  Chalk  formation  can  be 
recognised  in  many  distant  parts  of  the  world,  under 
tlie  most  different  climates,  where  not  a  fragment  of  the 
mineral  chalk  itself  can  be  found ;  namely,  in  North 
America,  in  equatorial  South  America,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  peninsula 
of  India.  For  at  these  distant  points,  the  organic  re- 
mains in  certain  beds  present  an  nnmistakeable  degree 
of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chalk.  It  is  not  that 
the  same  species  are  met  with ;  for  in  some  eases  not 
one  species  is  identically  the  same,  but  they  belonf^  to 
the  same  families,  genera,  and  sections  ofoc  iK  la,  and 
sometimes  are  similarly  characterised  in  such  trilling 
points  as  mere  superficial  sculpture.  Moreover  other 
forms,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Chalk  of  Europe,  but 
which  occur  in  the  formations  either  above  or  below,  are 
similarly  absent  at  these  distant  points  of  the  world*  In 
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the  seTeral  sncoessive  paliBozoio  formatioiig  of  Russia, 
Western  Europe  and  North  America,  a  similar  parallel- 
ism in  the  lurins  uf  life  has  been  observed  by  several 
authors :  so  it  is,  according  to  Lyell,  with  the  several 
European  and  North  American  tertiaiy  deposits.  Even 
if  the  few  fossil  species  which  are  common  to  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  be  kept  wholly  oot  of  Tie  w,  the  gene- 
ral parallelism  in  the  saocessiye  fonns  of  life,  in  the 
stages  of  the  paleozoic  and  tertiary  periods,  would  still 
be  manifest,  and  the  several  formations  could  be  easily 
correlated. 

These  observations,  however,  relate  to  the  marine 
inhabitants  of  distant  parts  of  the  world:  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  judge  whether  the  productions  of  the 
land  and  of  fi^sh  water  change  at  distant  points  in  the 
same  parallel  manner.  We  may  doubt  whether  they 
have  thus  changed:  if  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon, 
IMacrauchenia,  and  Toxodon  had  been  brought  to  Europe 
from  La  Plata,  without  any  information  in  regard  to 
their  geological  position,  no  one  would  haye  suspected 
that  they  had  co-ezisted  with  stiU  living  sea-shells ;  but 
as  these  anomalous  monsters  co-existed  with  the  Masto* 
don  and  Horse,  it  might  at  least  have  been  inferred 
that  they  had  lived  during  one  of  the  later  tertiary 
stages. 

When  the  marine  forms  of  life  are  spoken  of  as 
haying  changed  simultaneously  throughout  the  world, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  expression  relates  to 
the  same  thousandth  or  hundred-thousandth  year,  or 

even  that  it  has  a  very  strict  geological  sense ;  for  if 
all  the  marine  animals  which  live  at  the  present  day  in 
Europe,  and  all  those  that  lived  in  Europe  during  the 
pleistocene  period  (an  enormously  remote  period  as 
measured  by  years,  including  the  whole  glacial  epoch), 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  now  living  in  SouUi 
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America  or  in  Australia,  the  most  skilful  naturalist 
would  hardly  be  able  to  say  whether  the  existing  or  the 
pleistooene  inhabitants  of  Etoope  resembled  most  closely 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  So,  again,  several 
highly  competent  observers  believe  that  the  existin^^ 
pr()(hicti()iis  of  the  United  States  are  more  closely  related 
to  those  which  lived  in  Europi^  during  certain  later  ter- 
tiary stages,  than  to  those  which  now  live  here ;  and 
if  this  be  so^  it  is  evident  that  fossiliferous  beds  de» 
posited  at  the  present  day  on  the  shores  of  North 
America  would  hereafter  be  liable  to  be  classed  with 
somewhat  older  European  beds.  Nevertheless,  looking 
to  a  remotely  future  epoch,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  all  the  more  modern  mamie  formations, 
namely,  the  upper  pliocene,  the  pleistocene  and  strictly 
modern  beds,  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and 
Australia,  from  containing  fossil  remains  in  some  degree 
allied,  and  from  not  including  those  forms  which  are 
only  found  in  the  older  underlying  deposits,  would  be 
correctly  ranked  as  simultaneous  in  ji  geological  sense. 

The  fact  of  the  forms  of  life  changing  simultaneously, 
in  the  above  large  sense,  at  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
has  greatly  struck  those  admirable  observers,  MM. 
de  Vemeuil  and  d'Archiac  After  referring  to  the 
parallelism  of  the  palsdozoic  forms  of  life  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  they  add,  "  If  struck  by  this  strange 
sequence,  w^e  turn  our  attention  to  North  America,  and 
there  discover  a  series  of  analogous  phenomena,  it  will 
appear  certain  that  all  these  modifications  of  species, 
•  fheir  extinction,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  can- 
not be  owing  to  mere  changes  in  marine  currents  or 
other  causes  more  or  less  local  and  temporary,  but  de- 
pend on  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  animal 
kingdom."  M.  Barrande  hiis  made  forcible  remarks  to 
precisely  the  same  effect.    It  is,  indeed^  (^uite  futile  to 
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look  to  changes  of  currents,  climate^  or  other  physical 
conditions,  as  the  cause  of  these  great  mutations  in  the 
forms  of  life  throughout  the  world,  under  the  most  dif- 
ferent climates.    We  must,  as  Barrande  has  remarked, 

look  to  some  special  law.  We  shall  see  this  more  clearly 
when  we  treat  of  the  present  distribution  of  organic 
beings,  and  find  how  slight  is  the  relation  between  the 
physical  conditions  of  yaiious  countries,  and  the  nature 
of  tlieir  inhabitants. 

This  great  fact  of  the  parallel  succession  of  the  forms 
of  life  throughout  the  world,  is  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  New  species  are  formed  by  new 
varieties  arising,  which  have  some  advantage  over 
older  forms ;  and  those  forms,  which  are  aheady  domi- 
nant, or  have  some  advantage  over  the  other  forms  in 
their  own  country,  would  naturally  oftenest  giye  rise  to 
new  varieties  or  incipient  species ;  for  these  latter  must 
be  Yictorions  in  a  stiU  higher  degree  in  order  to  be  pre- 
served and  to  survive.  We  have  distinct  evidence  on 
this  head,  in  the  plants  which  are  dominant,  that  is, 
which  are  commonest  and  most  widely  diliused,  com- 
pared with  other  plants  within  their  own  homes,  having 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  new  varieties.  It  is 
also  natural  that  the  dominant^  varying,  and  far-spread- 
ing species,  which  already  have  invaded  to  a  certain 
extent  the  territories  of  other  species,  should  be  those 
which  would  have  the  best  ehanee  of  spreading  still 
further,  and  of  giving  rise  in  new  countiies  to  new 
varieties  and  species.  The  process  of  diffusion  may 
often  be  very  slow,  biing  dependent  on  climatal  and  • 
geographical  changes,  or  on  strange  accidents,  or  on 
the  gradual  acclimatisation  of  new  species  to  the  various 
climates  through  wliich  they  must  pass,  but  in  tlie  long 
run  the  dominant  forms  will  generally  succeed  in 
spreading.    The  diiiujsion  would,  it  is  probable,  be 
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slower  with  tlic  terrestrial  iiihabitauts  of  distinct  conti- 
nents than  witli  the  marine  inhabitants  of  the  continuous 
sea.  We  might  therefore  expect  to  find,  as  we  appa- 
rently do  find,  a  less  strict  de/^ee  of  parallel  sabcession 
in  the  productions  of  the  land  than  of  the  sea. 

Dominant  species  spreading  from  any  region  might 
encoimter  still  more  dominant  species,  and  then  their 
triuinpliant  course,  or  even  their  existence,  would  cease. 
We  know  not  at  all  precisely  wliat  are  all  the  conditions 
most  favourable  for  the  multiplication  of  new  and  domi- 
nant species ;  but  we  can,  I  think,  clearly  see  that  a 
number  of  individuals,  from  giving  a  better  chance  of 
the  appearance  of  fistvourable  variations,  and  that  severe 
competition  with  many  already  existing  forms,  would  be 
highly  favourable,  as  would  be  the  power  of  spreading 
into  new  territories.  A  certain  amount  of  isolation, 
recurring  at  long  intervals  of  time,  would  probably  be 
also  favourable,  as  before  eiq)lained.  One  quarter  of 
the  world  may  have  been  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  dominant  species  on  the  land,  and 
another  for  those  in  the  waters  <rf  the  sea.  If  two  great 
regions  had  been  for  a  long  period  lavourably  circum- 
stanced in  an  equal  dc^gree,  whenever  their  inhabitants 
met,  the  battle  would  be  prolonged  and  severe ;  and 
some  from  one  birthplace  and  some  from  the  other 
might  be  victorious.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
forms  dominant  in  the  highest  degree,  wherever  pro- 
duced, would  tend  everywhere  to  prevail.  As  tiiey 
prevailed,  they  would  cause  the  extinction  of  other  and 
inferior  forms ;  and  as  these  inferior  forms  would  be 
allied  in  gi'oups  by  inheritance,  whole  groups  would 
tend  slowly  to  disappear;  though  here  and  there  a 
single  member  might  long  be  enabled  to  survive. 

Thus,  as  it  seems  t6  me,  the  parallel,  and,  taken  in  a 
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large  senso,  simultanoous,  succession  of  the  same  forms 
of  life  throughout  the  world,  accords  well  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  new  species  having  been  fonned  by  dominant 
spedeB  spreading  widely  and  varying ;  the  new  species 
i^ns  produced  being  themselYes  dominant  owing  to  in- 
heritance, and  to  haTing  already  had  some  advantage 
over  their  parents  or  over  otlier  species ;  tliese  agtiin 
spreading,  varying,  and  jirodiicing  new  species.  The 
forms  which  are  beaten  and  which  yield  their  places  to 
the  new  and  yietorious  forms,  will  generally  be  allied  in 
groups,  from  inheriting  some  inferiority  in  common ; 
and  therefore  as  new  and  improved  groups  spread 
throughout  the  world,  old  groups  will  disappear  from 
the  world ;  and  the  succession  of  forms  in  both  ways 
will  ever}^wliere  tend  to  correspond. 

There  is  one  other  remark  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject worth  making.  I  have  given  my  rea^ns  for  be- 
lieving that  most  of  our  greater  formations,  rich  in 
fossils,  were  deposited  during  periods  of  subsidence; 
and  that  blank  intervals  of  vast  duration  occurred 
during  the  poi'iods  when  tlie  bed  of  the  sea  was  either 
stationar)'  or  rising,  and  likewise  when  sediment  was 
not  thrown  down  quickly  enough  to  embed  and  pre- 
serve organic  remains.  During  these  long  and  blank 
intervals  I  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  region 
underwent  a  considerable  amount  of  modification  and 
extinction,  and  that  there  was  much  migration  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  As  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  large  areas  are  affected  by  the  same  move- 
ment, it  is  probable  tliat  strictly  contemporaneous  for- 
mations have  often  been  accumulated  over  very  wide 
spaces  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world ;  but  we  are 
far  from  having  any  right  to  conclude  that  this  has  in- 
variably been  the  case,  and  that  lEurge  areas  have  inva- 
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riablv  boen  aftected  l)y  tlie  same  movements.  When  two 
formations  have  been  deposited  in  two  regions  during 
nearly,  but  not  exactly  the  same  period,  we  should  find 
in  both,  from  the  causes  explained  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  the  same  general  sacoession  in  the  forms  of 
life ;  but  the  species  would  not  exactly  correspond ;  for 
there  will  have  been  a  little  more  time  in  the  one  region 
than  in  the  other  for  modification,  extinction,  and  im- 
migration. 

I  suspect  that  cases  of  tliis  nature  occur  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Prestwich,  in  his  admirable  Memoirs  on  the  eocene 
deposits  of  England  and  Erance,  is  able  to  draw  a  dose 
general  paraUelism  between  the  successive  stages  in  the 

two  countries ;  but  when  he  compares  certain  stages 
in  England  wMtli  those  in  France,  although  he  finds 
in  both  a  curious  accordance  in  the  numbers  of  the 
species  belonging  to  the  same  genera,  yet  the  species 
thesiselYes  differ  in  a  manner  very  difficult  to  account 
for,  considering  the  proximity  of  the  two  areas, — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  assumed  that  an  isthmus  separated  two 
seas  inhabited  by  distinct,  but  contemporaneous,  faunas. 
Lyell  has  made  similar  observations  on  some  of  the 
later  tertiary  formations..  Barrande,  also,  shows  that 
there  is  a  striking  general  parallelism  in  the  successiye 
Silurian  deposits  of  Bohemia  and  Scandinavia;  neyer- 
theless  he  finds  a  surprising  amount  of  difference  in 
the  species.  If  the  several  formations  in  these  regions 
have  not  been  deposited  (hiring  the  same  exact  periods, 
— a  formation  in  one  region  often  con-t'S})onding  witli  a 
blank  interval  in  the  other, — and  if  in  both  regions  the 
species  have  gone  on  slowly  changing  during  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  several  formations  and  during  the  l(mg 
intervals  of  time  between  them ;  in  this  case,  the  several 
formations  in  the  two  regions  could  be  arranged  in  the 
same  order,  in  accordance  with  the  general  succession 
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of  the  forms  of  life,  and  the  order  would  Hedsely  appear 
to  be  strictly  parallel ;  nevertheless  the  species  would 
not  be  all  tiie  same  in  the  apparently  corresponding 

stages  in  the  two  regions. 

On  tJie  Affinities  of  extinct  Species  to  each  other,  and  to 
living  forms. — Let  us  now  look  to  the  mutual  affinities 
of  extinct  and  living  species.  They  all  fall  into  one 
grand  natural  system ;  and  this  fSact  is  at  once  explained 
on  the  principle  of  descent.  The  more  ancient  any 
form  is,  the  more,  as  a  general  rule,  it  differs  from 
living  forms.  But,  as  Buckland  lon<:^  ago  rcmarlvcd,  all 
fossils  can  be  classed  either  in  still  existing  groups,  or 
between  them.  That  the  extinct  forms  of  life  help  to 
fill  up  the  wide  intervals  between  existing  genera,  fami- 
lies, and  orders,  cannot  be  disputed.  For  if  we  confine 
our  attention  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  extinct  alone, 
the  series  is  far  less  perfect  than  if  we  combine  both 
into  one  general  system.  With  respect  to  the  Verte- 
brata,  whole  pages  could  be  filled  with  striking  illustra- 
tions from  our  great  paleontologist,  Owen,  showing  how 
extinct  animals  f&U  in  between  existing  groups.  Ouvier 
ranked  the  Buminants  and  Pachyderms,  as  the  two  most 
distinct  orders  of  mammals ;  but  Owen  has  discovered 
so  many  fossil  links,  that  he  has  had  to  alter  the  whole 
classification  of  these  two  orders  ;  and  has  placed  certain 
pachyderms  in  the  same  sub-order  with  ruminants :  for 
example,  he  dissolves  by  fine  gradations  the  apparently 
wide  difference  between  the  pig  and  the  cam^.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Invertebrata,  Bairande,  and  a  higher  autho- 
rity could  not  be  named,  asserts  that  he  is  every  day 
taught  that  Palaeozoic  animals,  though  beloiiLring  to  the 
same  orders,  families,  or  genera  with  those  li\  ing  at  the 
]ir(  sent  day,  were  not  at  this  early  epoch  limited  in  such 
distinct  groups  as  they  now  are. 
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Some  writeis  hare  objected  to  any  extinct  species  or 
group  of  species  being  considered  as  intermediate  be- 
tween living  species  or  groups.  If  by  this  term  it  is 
meant  that  an  extinct  form  is  diroctly  iiitermediate  in 
all  its  cliaracters  between  two  living  forms,  the  objec- 
tion is  valid.  But  I  apprehend  that  in  a  perfectly 
natural  classification  many  fossil  species  would  haye  to 
stand  between  living  species,  and  some  extinct  genera 
between  living  genera,  even  between  genera  belonging 
to  distinct  families.  The  most  common  case,  espe- 
cially witli  respect  to  very  distinct  groups,  such  as  fish 
and  reptiles,  seems  to  be,  that  supposing  them  to  be 
distinguished  at  the  present  day  £rom  each  other  by  a 
dozen  characters,  the  ancient  members  of  the  same  two 
groups  would  be  distingoished  by  a  somewhat  lesser 
nnmber  of  characters,  so  that  the  two  groups,  though 
formerly  quite  distinct,  at  that  period  made  some  small 
approach  to  each  other. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  more  ancient  a  form 
is,  by  so  much  the  more  it  tends  to  connect  by  some  of 
its  characters  groups  now  wddely  separated  from  each 
other.  This  remark  no  doubt  must  be  restricted  to 
those  groups  which  have  undergone  much  change  in 
the  course  of  geological  ages ;  and  it  would  be  diflScnlt 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  for  eveiy  now  and 
then  even  a  living  animal,  as  the  Lepidosiren,  is  dis- 
covered having  afdnities  directed  towards  Ycry  distinct 
groups.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  older  Reptiles  and 
Batrachians,  the  older  Fish,  the  older  Cephalopods»  and 
the  eocene  Mammals,  with  the  more  recent  members  of 
the  same  classes,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  remark. 

Let  us  see  how  for  these  several  facts  and  inferences 
accord  with  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification.  As 
the  subject  is  somewhat  complex,  I  must  req^uest  the 
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reader  to  turn  to  the  diagraui  in  the  fourfib  chapter. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  nmnbered  letters  represent 

genera,  and  the  dotted  lines  diverging  from  them 
the  species  in  each  genus.  The  diagram  is  much  too 
simple,  too  few  genera  and  too  few  species  being 
given,  but  this  is  unimportant  for  us.  The  horizonted 
lines  may  represent  saccessiYe  geological  formations^ 
and  all  the  forms  beneath  the  uppermost  line  may 
be  considered  as  extinct  The  three  existing  genera, 
q^*y  p^*,yfil\  form  a  small  family;  b^*  and/"  a 
closely  allied  family  or  sub-family ;  and  o",  e^*,  7n  a 
third  family.  These  three  families,  together  with  the 
many  extinct  genera  on  tlie  several  lines  of  descent 
diverging  from  the  parent-form  (A),  will  form  an  order ; 
for  all  will  have  inherited  something  in  common 
from  their  ancient  and  common  progenitor.  On  the 
principle  of  the  continued  tendency  to  divergence  of 
character,  which  was  formerly  illustrated  by  this  dia- 
gram, the  more  recent  any  fomi  is,  the  more  it  will 
generally  differ  from  its  ancient  progenitor.  Hence  we 
can  understand  the  rule  that  the  most  ancient  fossils 
differ  most  from  existing  forms.  We  must  not»  how- 
ever, assume  that  divergence  of  character  is  a  necessary 
contingency ;  it  depends  solely  on  the  descendants  from 
a  sj)ecies  being  thus  enabled  to  seize  on  many  and  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  possible,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  some 
Silurian  forms,  that  a  species  might  go  on  being  slightly 
modified  in  relation  to  its  slightiy  altered  conditions  of 
life^  and  yet  retain  throughout  a  vast  period  the  same 
general  characteristics.  This  is  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram by  the  letter  f". 

All  the  many  forms,  extinct  and  recent,  descended 
from  (A),  make,  as  before  remarked,  one  order ;  and 
this  order,  from  the  continued  eifects  of  extinction  and 
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divergence  of  character,  has  become  divided  into  seyeral 
snb-iiunilies  and  fiunilies^  some  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  at  different  periode^  and  some  to  have 
endured  to  the  present  day. 

By  looking  at  the  diagram  we  can  see  that  if  many 
of  the  extinct  forms,  supposed  to  be  embedded  in  the 
successive  formations,  were  discovered  at  several  points 
low  down  in  the  series,  the  three  existing  families  on  the 
nppennost  line  would  be  rendered  less  distinct  from  each 
other.  I(  for  instance^  the  genera  a\a^a^^/'9m^m*,ffi*, 
were  dismterred,  these  three  &miliea  would  be  so  closely 
linked  together  that  they  probably  would  have  to  be 
united  into  one  fjrrcat  familv,  in  nearlv  the  same  manner 
as  has  occurred  with  ruminants  and  certain  pachyderms. 
Yet  he  who  objected  to  call  the  extinct  genera,  which 
thus  linked  the  liying  genera  of  three  ^unilies  together, 
intermediate  in  character,  would  be  justified,  as  they 
are  intermediate,  not  directly*  but  only  by  a  long  and 
circuitous  course  through  many  widely  different  forms. 
If  many  extinct  forms  were  to  be  discovered  above  one 
of  the  middle  horizontal  lines  or  geological  formations 
— ^for  instance,  above  No.  VI. — but  none  from  beneath 
this  line,  then  only  the  two  feunilies  on  the  left  hand 
(namely,      Ssc,  ind      &c)  would  have  to  be  united 
into  one  funily ;  and  the  two  other  families  (namely, 
a}*  tof^*  now  including  five  genera,  and  o^*  to  m}*)  would 
yet  remain  distinct.    These  two  families,  however,  would 
be  less  distinct  from  each  other  than  they  were  before  the 
discovery  of  the  fossila       for  instance,  we  suppose  the 
existing  genera  of  the  two  families  to  differ  from  each 
other  by  a  dozen  characters,  in  this  case  the  genera^  at 
the  early  period  marked  VI.,  would  differ  by  a  lesser 
number  of  characters ;  for  at  this  early  stage  of  descent 
they  have  not  diverged  in  character  from  the  common 
progenitor  of  the  order,  nearly  so  much  as  they  sub- 
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sequentlj  diverged.  Thus  it  comes  tliat  ancient  and 
extinct  genera  are  often  in  some  slight  degree  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  their  modified  descendants, 
or  between  their  collateral  relations. 

In  nature  tlie  case  will  l)e  far  more  GompHcatcd  than 
is  re|)resented  in  the  diagram ;  for  the  groups  will  have 
been  more  numerous,  they  will  have  endured  for  ex- 
tremely unequal  lengths  of  time,  and  will  have  been 
modified  in  various  degrees.  As  we  possess  only  the  last 
Yolnme  of  the  geological  record,  and  that  in  a  very  broken 
condition,  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  to  lill  up  wide  intervals  in  the  natural  system, 
and  thus  unite  distinct  families  or  orders.  All  that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  that  those  groups,  which 
have  within  known  geological  periods  undergone  much 
modification,  should  in  the  older  formations  make  some 
slight  approach  to  each  other ;  so  that  the  older  mem- 
bers should  differ  less  from  each  other  in  some  of  their 
characters  than  do  the  existing  members  of  the  same 
groups ;  and  this  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  our  best 
palajontologists  seems  frequently  to  be  the  case. 

Thus,  on  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification,  the 
main  facts  with  respect  to  the  mutual  a£Snities  of  the 
extinct  forms  of  life  to  each  other  and  to  living  forms, 
seem  to  me  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  And 
they  are  wholly  inexplicable  on  any  other  view. 

On  this  same  theory,  it  is  evident  that  the  fauna  of 
any  great  period  in  the  earth's  history  will  be  inter- 
mediate in  general  character  between  that  which  pre- 
ceded and  that  which  succeeded  it.  Thus,  the  species 
which  lived  at  the  sixth  great  stage  of  descent  in  the 
diagram  are  the  modified  offspring  of  those  which  lived 
at  the  fifth  stage,  and  are  the  parents  of  those  which 
became  still  more  modified  at  the  seventh  stage  ;  hence 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  nearly  intermediate  in 
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character  between  the  forms  of  life  above  and  below. 
We  must,  however,  allow  for  the  entire  extinction  of 
some  preceding  forms,  and  in  any  one  region  for  the 
iminigiation  of  new  forms  from  other  regions,  and  for  a 
laige  amount  of  modificatioiiy  dming  the  long  and  Uank 
intenralB  between  the  sacceeaiH  fonnatioiis.  Subject  to 
these  allowances,  Hhe  fauna  of  each  geological  period 
undoubtedly  is  intermediate  in  character,  between  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  faunas.  I  need  give  only  one 
instance,  namely,  the  manner  in  whicli  the  fossils  of  tlie 
Devonian  system,  when  this  system  was  iirst  discovered, 
were  at  once  recognised  by  palasontologists  as  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  those  of  the  oyerlying 
carbomferons,  and  underlying  Silurian  system.  But 
each  fauna  is  not  necessarily  exactly  intermediate,  as 
unequal  intervals  of  time  have  elapsed  between  con- 
secutive formations. 

It  is  no  real  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
that  the  fauna  of  each  period  as  a  whole  is  nearly  in- 
termediate in  character  between  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  fiiunas,  that  certain  genera  oifer  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  For  instance^  mastodons  and  elephants, 
when  arranged  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  two  series,  first 
according  to  their  mutual  affinities  and  then  according 
to  their  periods  of  existence,  do  not  accord  in  arrange- 
ment. The  species  extreme  in  character  are  not  the 
oldest^  or  the  most  recent;  nor  are  those  which  are 
intermediate  in  character,  intermediate  in  aga  But 
supposing  for  an  instant^  in  this  and  other  such  cases, 
that  the  record  of  the  first  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  species  was  perfect,  we  have  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  forms  successively  produced  necessarily  endure  for 
corresponding  lengths  of  time:  a  very  ancient  form 
might  occasionally  last  much  longer  than  a  form  else- 
where subsequently  produced,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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terrestrial  prodactionB  inhabiting  separated  districts. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great :  if  the  principal 

living  and  extinct  races  of  the  domestic  pigeon  were 
arnuiged  as  well  as  they  could  be  in  serial  affinity,  this 
arrangement  would  not  closely  accord  with  the  order  in 
time  of  their  productiony  and  still  less  with  the  order  of 
their  disappearance ;  for  the  parent  rock-pigeon  now 
lives ;  and  nuyny  varieties  between  the  rodc-pigeon  and 
the  carrier  have  become  extinct ;  and  carriers  which  are 
extreme  in  the  important  character  of  length  of  beak 
originated  earlier  than  short-beaked  tumblers,  which  are 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series  in  this  respect. 

Closely  connected  with  the  statement^  that  the  or- 
ganic remains  from  an  intermediate  formation  are  in 
some  degree  intermediate  in  character,  is  the  fiftct, 
insisted  on  by  all  palieontologists,  that  fossils  from  two 
consecutive  formations  are  far  more  closely  related  to 
each  other,  than  are  the  fossils  from  two  remote  forma- 
tions. Pictet  gives  as  a  well-kno\vn  instance,  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  organic  remains  from  the 
several  stages  of  the  Chalk  formation,  though  the  species 
are  distinct  in  each  stage.  This  iaot  alone,  from  it9 
generality,  seems  to  have  shaken  Professor  Pictet  in  his 
firm  belief  in  the  immutability  of  species.  He  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  distribution  of  existing  species  over 
the  globe,  w^ill  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  distinct  8j>ecies  in  closely  consecutive 
formations,  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  ancient 
areas  haying  remained  nearly  the  same.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  forms  of  life,  at  least  those  in- 
habiting  the  sea,  have  changed  almost  simultaneonsly 
throughout  the  world,  and  therefore  under  the  most 
diiferent  climates  and  conditions.  Consider  the  pro- 
digious vicissitudes  of  climate  during  the  pleistocene 
period,  which  includes  the  whole  glacial  period,  and 
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note  how  little  the  specific  forms  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  have  been  affected. 

On  the  theoiy  of  descent,  the  full  maaning  of  the 
facst  of  foflsil  remains  from  closely  coiifleciitiYe  foima- 
tioiis»  though  lanked  as  distmct  species,  beiiig  closely 
related,  is  obvioiis.  As  the  accomiilation  of  each  for- 
mation has  often  been  interrapted,  and  as  long  blank 
intervals  liave  intervened  between  successive  formations, 
we  ouglit  not  to  exj:K3ct  to  find,  as  I  attempted  to  show 
in  the  last  chapter,  in  any  one  or  two  formations  all  the 
intermediate  varieties  between  the  species  which  ap» 
peared  at  the  commencement  and  dose  of  these  periods ; 
but  we  ought  to  find  after  intervals,  very  long  as 
measured  by  years,  but  only  moderately  long  as 
measured  geologically,  closely  allied  forms,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called  by  some  authors,  representative  spe- 
cies ;  and  these  we  assuredly  do  find.  We  find,  in 
short,  such  evidence  of  the  slow  and  scarcely  sensible 
mntation  of  specific  ionns,  as  we  have  a  just  right  to 
expect  to  find 

On  the  State  of  Devdopment  of  Aneiewt  compared  mth 
Living  Forms. — ^We  have  seen  in  the  fourth  chapter 
that  the  degree  of  differentiation  and  specialisation  of 
the  pails  of  all  organic  beings,  when  come  to  maturity, 
is  the  best  standard,  as  yet  suggested,  of  their  degree 
of  perfection  or  highness.  We  have  also  seen  that  as 
the  specialisation  of  parts  and  organs  is  an  advantage 
to  each  being,  so  natural  selection  will  constantly  tend 
thus  to  render  the  organisation  of  each  being  more 
specialised  and  perfect,  and  in  tliis  sense  lugher ;  not  but 
that  it  may  and  will  leave  many  creatures  with  simple 
and  unimproved  structures  fitted  for  simple  conditions 
of  life,  and  in  some  cases  will  even  degrade  or  simplify 
the  organisation,  yet  leaving  such  degraded  beings  better 
fitted  for  their  new  walks  of  life,  hi  another  and  mor§ 
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general  manner  we  can  see  that  on  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  the  more  recent  fonoB  will  tend  to  be 
higher  than  their  progenitors  ;  for  each  new  species  is 
formed  by  haying  had  some  advantage  in  the  etniggle 
for  life  oyer  other  and  preceding  forms.  If  under  a 
nearly  similar  climate  the  eocene  inhabitants  of  one 
quarter  of  the  world  were  put  into  competition  with  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  the  same  or  some  other  quarter, 
the  eocene  fauna  or  flora  would  certainly  be  beaten 
and  exterminated,  as  would  a  secondary  firana  by  an 
eocene,  and  a  palttozoic  fauna  by  a  secondary  &una. 
So  that  by  this  fdndamental  test  of  victory  in  the  battle 
to  life,  as  well  as  by  the  standard  of  the  specialisation 
of  organs,  modem  forms  ought  on  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  to  stand  higher  than  ancient  forms.  Is  this 
the  case  ?  A  large  majority  of  palaeontologists  would 
certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but  in  my  judg- 
ment I  can,  after  having  read  the  discussions  on  this 
subject  by  Lyell,  and  Hooker's  views  in  regard  to 
plants,  concur  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Nevertheless 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  tlie  evidence  will  be  rendered 
more  decisive  by  future  geological  research. 

The  problem  is  in  many  ways  excessively  intricate. 
The  geological  record,  at  all  times  imperfect,  does  not 
extend  far  enough  back,  as  I  believe,  to  show  with 
unmistakeable  clearness  that  within  the  known  history 
of  the  world  organisation  has  largely  advanced.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  looking  to  members  of  the  same 
class,  naturalists  are  not  unanimous  which  forms  axe 
highest:  thus,  some  look  at  the  selaceans  or  sharks 
from  their  approach  in  some  important  points  of  struc- 
ture to  reptiles  as  the  highest  flsh;  others  look  at  the 
teleosteans  as  the  highest  The  ganoids  stand  inter- 
mediate  between  the  selaceans  and  teleosteans;  the 
latter  at  the  present  day  are  largely  preponderant  in 
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nnmber ;  bat  formerly  selaceans  and  ganoids  alone 

existed ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to  the  standard  of 
highness  chosen,  so  will  it  be  said  that  fishes  have 
advanced  or  retrograded  in  organisation.  To  attempt 
to  oompaie  in  the  scale  of  highness  members  of  distinct 
types  seeibs  hopeless :  who  will  decide  whether  a  cuttle- 
ft^  be  higher  than  a  bee — ^that  insect  which  the  great 
Yon  Baer  believed  to  be  "  in  fact  more  higfajy  organised 
than  a  fish,  although  upon  another  type"  ?  In  the  com- 
plex struggle  for  life  it  is  quite  credible  that  crustaceans, 
for  instance,  not  very  high  in  their  own  class,  might 
beat  the  cephalopoda  or  highest  molluscs ;  and  such 
crustaceans,  though  not  highly  developed,  would  stand 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  invertebrate  AJiifntt-la  if  judged 
by  the  most  decisive  of  all  triala— tiie  law  of  battle. 
Besides  these  inherent  difficulties  in  deciding  which 
forms  are  the  most  advanced  in  organisation,  we  ought 
not  solely  to  compare  the  highest  members  of  a  class  at 
any  two  distant  periods — though  undoubtedly  this  is 
one  and  perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  striking 
a  balance — but  we  ought  to  compare  all  the  members, 
high  and  low»  at  the  two  periods.  At  an  ancient  epoch 
the  highest  and  lowest  mollnscs,  namely,  cephalopods 
and  brachiopods,  swarmed  in  numbers :  at  the  present 
time  both  these  orders  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
whereas  other  orders,  intermediate  in  grade  of  organi- 
sation, have  largely  increased ;  consequently  some  natu- 
ralists have  maintained  that  molluscs  were  formerly 
more  highly  developed  than  at  present;  but  a  stronger 
case  can  be  made  out  on  the  other  side,  by  considering 
the  vast  reduction  at  the  present  day  of  the  lowest 
molluscs,  more  especially  as  the  existing  cephalopods, 
though  so  few  in  number,  are  more  higlily  organised 
than  their  ancient  representatives.   We  ought  also  to 
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consider  the  relative  proportional  numbers  of  the  liigh 
and  low  classes  in  the  population  of  the  world  at  the 
two  periods :  if,  for  instance^  at  the  present  day  there 
be  fifty  thousand  kinds  of  yertebrate  animals,  and  if 

we  knew  that  at  some  former  period  only  ten  thousand 
kinds  had  existed,  we  ought  to  look  at  this  increase  in 
number  of  the  highest  class,  which  implies  a  great  dis- 
placement of  lower  fonns^  as  a  decided  advance  in  the 
oi^ganisation  of  the  world,  whether  the  higher  or  the 
lower  yertebrata  had  thns  largely  increased.  We  can 
thns  see  how  hopelesdy  difficolt  it  will  apparently  for 
ever  be  to  compare  with  perfect  fairness,  under  such 
extremely  complex  relations,  the  standard  of  organisa- 
tiim  of  the  imperfectly-known  iaunas  of  successive 
periods  of  the  earth's  history. 

We  shall  appreciate  under  one  important  point  of 
yiew  this  difficulty  the  more  clearly,  by  looking  to  the 
case  of  certain  existing  fiumas  and  floras.  From  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  European  productions 
have  recently  spread  over  New  Zealand,  and  have  seized 
on  places  which  must  have  been  previously  occupied,  we 
may  believe,  if  all  the  animals  and  phmts  of  Great 
Britain  were  set  free  in  New  Zealand,  that  in  the  course 
of  time  a  multitude  of  British  forms  would  become 
thoroughly  naturalised  there,  and  would  exterminate 
many  of  the  natiyes.  On  the  other  hand,  from  what  we 
see  now  occurring  in  New  Zealand,  and  from  hardly  a 
single  inhabitant  of  the  southern  hemisphere  having 
become  wild  in  any  part  of  Europe,  we  may  doubt,  if  all 
the  productions  of  New  Zealand  were  set  free  in  Great 
Britain,  whether  any  considerable  number  would  be 
enabled  to  seize  on  places  now  occupied  by  our  native 
plants  and  animals.  Under  this  point  of  view,  the  pro** 
duotions  of  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  higher  tiian 
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those  of  New  ZeaiancL  Yet  the  most  sKdlfiil  natnnligt 
from  an  examination  of  the  species  of  the  two  countries 

could  not  have  foreseen  this  result. 

Afjassiz  insists  that  ancient  animals  resemble  to  a 
certain  extent  the  embryos  of  recent  animals  of  the 
same  classes ;  or  that  the  geological  succession  of  ex- 
tinct forms  is  in  some  degree  paiallei  to  the  embryo- 
logical  derelopment  of  recent  fotma  I  must  IbUow 
Pictet  and  Hnxlejr  in  thinking  that  the  troth  of  this 
doctrine  is  very  far  fi!om  proyed.  Yet  I  faHy  expect  to 
see  it  hereafter  confirmed,  at  least  in  regard  to  subordi- 
nate ^on})s,  which  have  branched  off  from  each  other 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  For  this  doctrine 
of  Agassiz  accords  well  with  .the  theory  of  natural 
selectifm.  In  a  future  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  the  adnlt  diflfers  ficm  its  embryo,  owing  to  yaiia^ 
tioDS  saperyening  at  a  not  early  age,  and  being  inhe* 
rited  at  a  corresponding  age.  This  process,  whilst  it 
leaves  the  embryo  almost  unaltered,  continually  adds, 
in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  more  and  more 
difference  to  the  adult. 

Thus  the  embryo  comes  to  be  left  as  a  sort  of  picture, 
preserved  by  nature,  of  the  ancient  and  less  modified 
condition  of  each  animal.  This  yiew  may  be  trae^  and 
yet  it  may  never  be  capable  of  full  pioot  Seeing,  for 
instance,  that  the  oldest  known  mammals,  reptiles,  and 
fish  strictly  belong  to  their  own  premier  classes,  though 
some  of  these  old  forms  are  in  a  slight  degree  less  dis- 
tinct horn  each  other  than  are  the  typical  members  of 
the  same  groups  at  the  present  day«  it  would  be  vain  to 
look  for  ffFHtn^lff  haying  tiie  common  embryological 
character  of  the  Yertebrata^  until  beds  £ur  beneath  the 
lowest  Silurian  strata  are  discoyered — a  discoyery  of 
which  the  chance  ia  very  smalL 
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On  the  Succemm  of  the  same  Types  tcithin  the  same 
areata  dwrmg  the  later  tertiary  periods^ — ^Mr.  Clift  many 
yeais  ago  showed  that  the  fossil  mannnals  from  the 
Australian  caves  were  closely  allied  to  the  lining  xikar- 
snpials  of  that  contiiieiit  In  Soath  America^  a  similar 
relationship  is  manifest,  eyen  to  an  nnedncated  eye, 
in  the  gigantic  pieces  of  armour  like  those  of  the  arma- 
dillo, foimd  in  several  parts  of  La  Plata ;  and  Professor 
Owen  has  shown  in  the  most  striking  manner  that  most 
of  the  fossil  mammals,  buried  there  in  such  numbers^ 
are  related  to  South  American  types.  This  relaticoi* 
ship  is  even  more  dearly  seen  in  tiie  wonderM  collec- 
tion of  fosedl  bones  made  by  MM.  Lund  and  Clansen  in 
the  eaves  of  Brazil.  I  was  so  much  impressed  with 
these  facts  that  I  strongly  insisted,  in  1839  and  1845, 
on  this  "  law  of  the  succession  of  types," — on  "  this  won- 
derful relationship  in  the  same  continent  between  the 
dead  and  the  liying,"  Professor  Owen  has  subsequently 
extended  the  same  generalisation  to  the  mammals  of 
the  Old  WorldL  We  see  the  same  law  in  this  author's 
restorations  of  the  extinct  and  gigantic  birds  of  New 
Zealand.  We  see  it  also  in  the  birds  of  the  caves  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  Woodward  has  shown  that  the  same  law 
holds  good  with  sea-shells,  but  from  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  most  genera  of  molluscs,  it  is  not  well  displayed 
by  them.  Other  cases  could  be  added,  as  the  relation 
between  the  extinct  and  living  landnshdls  of  Madeira; 
and  between  the  extinct  and  Hying  bra(Aish-water  ehella 
of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Sea. 

Now  what  does  this  remarkable  law  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  same  types  within  the  same  areas  mean  ? 
He  would  be  a  bold  man,  who  after  comparing  the  pre- 
sent dimate  of  Australia  and  of  parts  of  South  America 
under  the  same  latitude,  would  attempt  to  account^  on 
the  one  hand,  by  dissimilar  physical  conditions  for  the 
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dlwrimflarity  of  the  inhabitaatB  of  iheie  two  oontiiieiit^ 
and,  on  the  odier  hand^  by  aimilarity  of  ocmditiom^  for 
the  nnitomity  of  the  same  types  in  each  during  the 
later  tertiary  periods.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  it 
is  an  immutable  law  that  marsupials  should  have  been 
chiefly  or  solely  produced  in  Australia  ;  or  that  Eden- 
tata and  other  American  types  should  have  been  solely 
prodnoed  in  South  America.  For  we  knowthat  finiope 
in  ancient  times  was  peopled  by  nnmenm  mampiale ; 
and  I  hare  shown  in  the  publications  above  allnded  to,- 
th§t  in  America  the  law  of  distribution  of  terrestrial 
mammals  was  formerly  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
North  America  formerly  partook  strongly  of  the  pre- 
sent character  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent ; 
and  the  southern  half  was  formerly  more  closely  allied, 
than  it  is  at  present^  to  the  northern  hal£  Inasimilar 
manner  we  know  tnm  Falconer  and  Cantley's  dis- 
ooreries,  that  northern  India  was  formerly  more  closely 
related  in  its  mammals  to  Africa  than  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Analogous  facts  could  be  given  in  relation 
to  the  distribution  of  marine  animals. 

On  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification,  the  great 
law  of  the  long  enduring,  bnt  not  immutable,  saceession 
of  the  same  types  witibin  the  same  areaa^  is  at  once 
explained ;  for  tiie  inhabitants  of  each  quarter  of  the 
world  will  obviously  tend  to  leave  in  that  quarter, 
during  the  next  succeeding  period  of  time,  closely 
allied  though  in  some  degree  modified  descendants.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  one  continent  formerly  differed 
greatly  from  those  of  another  continent,  so  will  their 
modified  descendants  still  differ  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  and  degree.  But  after  very  long  intervals  of 
time  and  after  great  geographical  changes,  permitting 
much  inter-migration,  the  feebler  will  yield  to  the 
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more  dominant  forms,  and  there  will  be  nothing  im- 
mutable in  the  laws  of  past  and  present  distribution. 

It  may  be  asked  in  ridicule,  whether  I  suppose  that 
the  megatherium  and  other  allied  huge  mongters  have 
left  behind  them  in  South  America^  the  sLoth^  amadilloy 
and  anteater,  as  their  degenerate  descendants.  This 
cannot  for  an  instant  be  admitted.   These  huge  ani- 
mals have  become  wholly  extinct,  and  have  left  no  pro- 
geny.   But  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  there  are  many 
extinct  species  which  are  closely  allied  in  size  and  in 
other  cluuttcters  to  the  species  still  living  in  South 
America ;  and  some  of  these  fossils  maj  be  the  actual 
progenitois  of  living  species.    It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ihat^  on  my  theoEry^  all  the  species  of  the  same 
genus  have  descended  from  some  one  species ;  so  that 
if  six  genera,  each  having  eight  species,  be  found  in  one 
geological  formation,  and  in  the  next  succeeding  forma- 
tion there  be  six  other  allied  or  representative  genera 
with  the  same  number  of  species,  then  we  may  con- 
clude that  only  one  species  of  each  of  the  six  older 
genera  has  left  modified  descendants^  constituting  the 
six  new  genera.  The  other  seven  species  ci  the  old 
genera  have  all  died  out  and  have  left  no  progeny.  Or, 
which  would  probably  be  a  far  commoner  case,  two  or 
tliree  species  of  two  or  three  alone  of  the  six  older 
genera  will  have  been  the  parents  of  the  six  new 
genera;  th^  other  old  species  and  the  other  whole 
old  genera  having  become  utterly  extinct   In  fidling 
ordeis,  with  the  genera  and  species  decreasfaig  in  num- 
bers, atf  apparency  is  the  case  of  the  Edentata  of  South 
America,  still  fewer  genera  and  ^des  will  have  left 
modified  blood-descendants. 

Summary  of  the  jpreoedin^  and  present  Chapter, — ^I 
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have  attempted  to  show  that  the  geological  record  is 
extremely  imperfect ;  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
globe  has  been  geologically  explored  with  care ;  that 
only  certain  classes  of  organic  beings  ha^e  been  largely 
preaerved  in  a  fossil  atate;  that  the  number  both  of 
specim^ia  and  of  species,  preaerved  in  our  moseunay  is 
absolutely  as  nothhig  compared  with  the  incalculable 
number  of  generations  which  must  have  passed  away 
even  during  a  single  formation ;  that,  owing  to  sub- 
sidence being  ahuost  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
deposits  rich  in  fossils  and  thick  enough  to  resist  future 
degradation,  enormona  intervals  of  time  have  elapsed 
between  most  of  our  aocceasive  fimnations;  that  there 
has  probably  been  mote  extinction  during  the  periods  of 
Bobsidence,  and  more  Tariation  daring  the  periods  of 
elevation,  and  during  the  latter  the  record  will  have 
been  least  perfectly  kept;  that  each  single  forma- 
tion has  not  been  continuously  deposited ;  that  the 
duration  of  each  formation  is,  perhaps,  short  compared 
with  the  average  duration  of  specific  forms ;  that  mi- 
gration has  played  an  important  part  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  new  forms  in  any  one  area  and  fonnation ;  that 
widely  ranging  species  are  those  which  haye  Taried 
most,  and  have  d^nest  given  rise  to  new  species ;  and 
that  varieties  have  at  first  often  been  local.  These 
causes  taken  conjointly,  must  have  made  the  geological 
record  extremely  imperfect,  and  will  to  a  large  extent 
explain  why — ^though  we  do  find  many  links  between  the 
members  <^  the  same  groap— -we  do  not  find  intermi- 
nable Yarieties,  connecting  together  all  extinct  and  ex- 
isting forms  by  the  finest  graduated  st  eps. 

He  who  rejects  these  views  on  the  nature  of  the 
geological  record,  will  rightly  reject  my  whole  theory. 
For  he  may  ask  in  vain  where  are  the  numberless 
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transHaoiial  links  which  must  tontieAj  hare  ooimeoted 
the  dosely  allied  or  lepresentatiTe  spedee,  foiind  in 

the  several  stages  of  the  same  great  formation?  He 
may  disbelieve  in  the  enormous  intervals  of  time  which 
have  ehipsed  Ix^tween  om*  consecutive  formations ;  he 
may  overlook  how  important  a  part  migratioa  must 
haye  played,  when  the  formations  of  any  one  great 
legion  alone,  as  that  of  Europe,  are  considered ;  he  may 
nrge  the  apparent^  bat  often  falsely  apparent^  sadden 
coming  in  whole  groups  of  species.  He  may  ask 
where  are  the  remains  of  those  infinitely  numerous 
organisms  which  must  have  existed  long  before  the 
first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  deposited  ?  I  can 
answer  this  latter  question  only  hypotheticallyy  by  say- 
ing that  as  far  as  we  can  see^  where  our  oceans  now 
extend  they  have  fos  an  anoxmoas  period  extended^  and 
where  oar  oscillatmg  continents  now  stand  they  haye 
stood  eyer  since  the  Silurian  epoch;  but  that  long 
before  that  period,  the  world  may  have  presented  a 
wholly  different  aspect ;  and  that  the  older  continents, 
formed  of  formations  older  than  any  known  to  us,  may 
now  all  be  in  a  metamorphosed  condition^  or  may  lie 
buried  under  the  ocean. 

Passing  ftcm  these  dificalties»  the  other  great  lead- 
ing facts  in  pakaontology  seem  to  me  simply  to  follow 
on  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification  through- 
natural  selection.  We  can  thus  understand  how  it  ia 
that  new  species  come  in  slowly  and  successively ;  how 
species  of  different  classes  do  not  necessarily  change 
together,  or  at  the  same  rate,  or  in  the  same  degree ; 
yet  in  the  long  run  that  all  undergo  modification  to 
some  extent.  The  extinction  of  old  forms  is  the  almost 
ineyitable  consequence  of  the  production  of  new  forms. 
We  can  understand  why  when  a  species  has  oiici» 
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disappeared  it  never  reappears.  Groups  of  species 
increase  in  numbers  slowly,  and  endure  for  unequal 
periods  of  time;  for  the  prooeflB  of  modification  is 
neoeasarily  glow,  and  depends  on  many  complex  con* 
tingencies.  The  dominant  spedes  of  the  larger  domi- 
nant groups  tend  to  leaye  many  modified  descendants, 
and  thus  new  sub-groups  and  groups  are  formed.  As 
these  are  formed,  the  species  of  the  less  vigorous 
groups,  from  their  inferiority  inherited  from  a  common 
progenitor^  tend  to  become  extinct  together,  and  to 
leave  no  modified  offspring  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  the  utter  extinction  of  a  whole  group  of  species 
may  often  be  a  yery  slow  process^  from  the  sorviyal  of 
a  few  desoendantSy  lingering  in  protected  and  isolated 
situatkms.  When  a  group  has  once  wholly  disappeared, 
it  does  not  reappear ;  for  the  link  of  generation  has 
been  broken. 

We  can  understand  how  the  spreading  of  the  domi- 
nant forms  of  life^  which  are  those  that  oftenest  vary, 
will  in  the  long  run  tend  to  people  the  world  with 
allied,  but  modMed,  descendants ;  and  these  will  gene- 
rally succeed  in  taking  the  places  of  those  groups  of 
species  which  are  their  inferiors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Hence,  after  long  intervals  of  time,  the 
productions  of  the  world  will  appear  to  have  changed 
simultaneously. 

We  can  understand  how  it  is  that  ail  the  fonns  of 
life,  ancient  and  recent,  make  together  one  grand 
system ;  for  all  are  connected  by  generation.  We  can 
understand,  from  the  continued  tendency  to  diyergence 
of  character,  why  the  more  ancient  a  form  is,  the  more 
it  generally  differs  from  those  now  living.  Why  ancient 
and  extinct  forms  often  tend  to  fill  up  gaps  between 
^jit^r\Q  ionaa,  sometimes  blending  two  groups  previa 
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oiiBly  daBSed  as  distmct  intd  one ;  Imt  more  commonlj 
only  bringing  them  a  little  closer  together.   The  more 

ancient  a  form  is,  the  more  often,  apparently,  it  dis- 
plays characters  in  some  degree  intermediate  between 
groups  now  distinct ;  for  the  more  ancient  a  form  is, 
the  more  nearly  it  will  be  related  to,  and  consequently 
resemble,  the  common  progenitor  of  gronpe,  since  be- 
come widely  divergent.  Extinct  forms  are  seldom 
directly  intermediate  between  existing  forms ;  bat  are 
intermediate  only  by  a  long  and  drcoitoos  course 
through  many  other  extinct  and  different  forms.  We 
can  clearly  see  why  the  organic  remains  of  closely  con- 
secutive formations  are  more  closely  allied  to  each 
other^  than  are  those  of  remote  formations;  for  the 
forms  are  more  closely  linked  together  by  generation : 
we  can  clearly  see  why  the  remains  of  an  intermediate 
formation  are  intermediate  in  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  snccessiye  period  in  the 
world's  history  must  have  beaten  their  predecessors  in 
the  race  for  life,  and  are,  in  so  far,  higher  in  the  scale 
of  nature,  and  their  structure  will  generally  have  be- 
come more  specialised ;  and  this  may  account  for  that 
ill-defined  yet  common  sentiment,  felt  by  many  palieon- 
tologistSy  that  organisation  on  the  whole  has  pn^ressed. 
If  it  shonld  hereafter  be  preyed  that  ancient  animals 
resemble  to  a  certain  extent  the  embryos  of  more 
recent  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  fact  will  be  in- 
telligible. The  succession  of  the  same  types  of  struc- 
ture within  the  same  areas  during  the  later  geological 
periods  ceases  to  be  mysterionSy  and  is  simply  explidned 
by  inheritance. 

If  then  the  geological  record  be  as  imperfect  as  I 
belieye  it  to  be,  and  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that 
the  record  cannot  be  proved  to  be  much  more  perfect, 
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the  main  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
are  greatly  diminished  or  disappear.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  chief  laws  of  palaeontology  plainly  pro- 
claim, as  it  seema  to  me^  that  species  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  generatum :  old  forms  having  been 
supplaiitedbjnewttid  improved  fonns  of  life^  prodiiced 
by  the  laws  of  Tariatloii  still  acting  round  00,  and  prer 
serred  by  Natonl  Selection. 
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Plresent  distribution  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  yhy^ 
sical  conditions — Importance  of  barriers — Affinity  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  continent — Centres  of  creation  —  Means 
of  dispersal,  by  changes  of  climate  and  of  the  level  of  the  land, 
and  by  occasional  means — Dispersal  during  the  Glacial  period 
co-extensive  with  the  world. 

Ik  oonsideriiig  the  distributioai  of  onganic  beings  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  fint  great  fact  whidi  strikes 

us  is,  that  neither  the  similarity  nor  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  various  regions  can  be  accounted 
for  by  their  cUmatal  and  other  physical  conditions.  Of 
late,  almost  every  author  who  has  studied  the  subject 
has  come  to  this  conclusi0n.  The  case  of  America 
alone  would  almost  suffice  to  parore  its  truth :  for  if  we 
exclude  the  northern  parts  where  the  drcumpolar  land 
is  almost  contmuous,  all  authors  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  divisions  in  geographical  distribution 
is  that  between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds ;  yet  if  we  ^ 
travel  over  the  vast  American  continent,  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  United  States  to  its  extreme 
southern  pointy  we  meet  with  the  most  diversified  con- 
ditions; the  most  humid  districtSy  arid  deserts,  lofty 
mountains,  grassy  plains,  forests,  marshes,  lakes,  and 
great  riyers,  under  almost  every  temperature.  There  is 
hardly  a  climate  or  condition  in  the  Old  World  whicli 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  New — at  least  as  closely 
as  the  same  species  generally  require ;  for  it  is  a  most 
rare  case  to  find  a  group  of  organisms  confined  to  any 
small  spot^  having  conditions  peculiar  in  only  a  slight 
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degree ;  for  instance,  small  areas  in  the  Old  World  can 
be  pointed  out  hotter  than  any  in  the  New  World,  yet 
these  are  not  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  fiuina  or  flcna. 
Notwithstanding  this  parallelism  in  the  conditions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  how  widely  different  are  their 
living  productions  I 

In  the  southern  hemispliere,  if  we  compare  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Australia,  fc>outh  Africa,  and  western  South 
America^  between  latitudes  25"^  and  35%  we  ehall  find 
parts  extremely  similar  in  all  their  conditions,  yet  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  point  out  three  &unas  and  floras 
more  utterly  dissimilar.  Or  again  we  may  compare 
the  productions  of  South  America  south  of  lat.  35°  with 
those  north  of  25"",  which  consequently  inhabit  a  con- 
siderably different  climate,  and  they  will  be  found 
incomparably  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than 
they  are  to  the  productions  of  Australia  or  Afidca  under 
nearly  the  same  dimate.  Analogous  facts  could  be 
given  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

A  second  great  fact  which  strikes  us  in  our  general 
review  is,  that  barriers  of  any  kind,  or  obstacles  to  free 
migration,  are  related  in  a  close  and  important  manner 
to  the  differences  between  the  productions  of  various 
/egions.  We  see  this  in  the  great  difference  of  nearly 
all  the  terrestrial  productions  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds^  excepting  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the 
.  land  almost  joins,  and  where,  under  a  slightly  diii'erent 
climate,  there  might  have  been  free  migration  for  the 
northern  temperate  forms,  as  there  now  is  for  the 
strictly  arctic  productions.  We  see  the  same  feet  in 
the  great  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
traUa^  AMca,  and  South  America  under  the  same  lati- 
tude :  for  tliese  countries  are  almost  as  much'  isolated 
from  each  other  as  is  possible.  On  each  continent, 
also,  we  see  the  same  ^t ;  for  on  the  opposite  sides  ot* 
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Idty  and  oontmiioiu  momitain-naigesy  and  of  great 
desertoy  and  sometinies  eren  of  laige  itvetB,  we  find  dif- 
feremi  prodnctions ;  tboogli  as  monntauirchains,  desertBy 

&c,  are  not  as  impassable,  or  likely  to  have  endnred 
so  lono^  as  the  oceans  separating  continents,  the  differ- 
ences are  very  inferior  in  degree  to  those  characteristic 
of  distinct  continents. 

Turning  to  the  8ea»  we  find  the  same  law.   No  two 
marine  fiuinas  are  more  distinct^  with  hardly  a  fish, 
ahelly  or  crab  in  common,  than  those  of  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  South  and  Central  America;  yet 
these  great  faunas  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow, 
but  impassable,  isthmus  of  Panama.    Westward  of  the 
shores  of  America,  a  wide  space  of  open  ocean  extends, 
with  not  an  island  as  a  halting-place  for  emigrants; 
here  we  haye  a  banner  of  another  kind,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  passed  we  meet  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
Pacific  with  another  and  totally  distinct  fluma.  So 
that  here  three  marine  fannas  range  far  northward  and 
southward,  in  parallel  lines  not  far  from  each  other, 
under  corresponding  climates ;  but  from  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers,  either 
of  land  or  open  sea,  they  are  wholly  distinct.    On  the 
other  hand,  proceeding  still  farther  westward  from  th% 
eastern  islands  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Pacific^  we 
•    encounter  no  impassable  baniers,  and  we  have  innu- 
merable islancis  as  halting-places,  or  continuous  coasts, 
until  after  travelling  over  a  heuii sphere  we  come  to  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  and  over  this  vast  space  we  meet  with 
no  well-defined  and  distinct  marine  faunas.  Although 
hardly  one  shelly  crab  or  fish  is  common  to  the  above* 
named  three  approximate  &unaa  of  Eastern  and  Westenl 
America  and  the  eastern  Pacific  islands,  yet  many  fish 
range  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  many 
shells  are  common  to  the  eastern  islands  i>f  the  Pacific 
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and  the  eastern  shores  of  Afiicay  on  almost  ezaotly 
opposite  meridkns  of  longitode. 

A  tiiiid  great  hct,  partly  indiided  in  tlie  foregoing 
statements,  is  the  affinity  of  the  productions  of  the 

same  continent  or  sea,  though  the  species  themselves 
are  distinct  at  different  points  and  stations.  It  is 
a  law  of  the  widest  generality,  and  every  continent 
offers  innumerable  instances.  Nevertheless  the  natu- 
ralist in  travelling,  for  instance,  from  north  to  sonth 
ndTer  fiols  to  be  stmok  by  the  manner  in  whidi  sac- 
cesfflve  groups  of  beings,  specifically  distinct,  yet  deady 
related,  replace  each  other.  He  hears  from  closely 
allied,  yet  distinct  kinds  of  birds,  notes  nearly  similar, 
and  sees  their  nests  similarly  constnictod,  but  not  quite 
alike,  with  eggs  coloured  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
The  plains  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  inhabited 
by  one  apeeieB  of  Shea  (American  ostrich),  and  north- 
ward the  plains  of  La  Plata  by  another  spedes  of  the 
same  genus ;  and  not  by  a  tme  ostrich  or  emu,  like 
those  found  in  Africa  and  Australia  under  the  same 
latitude.  On  these  same  plains  of  La  Plata,  we  see 
the  agouti  and  bizcacha,  animals  having  nearly  the 
same  habits  as  our  hares  and  rabbits  and  belonging  to 
^the  same  order  of  Eodents,  but  they  plainly  display 
an  American  type  of  stmctnre.  We  ascend  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  C<ndillera  and  we  find  an  alpine  species 
of  bizcacha ;  we  look  to  the  waters,  and  we  do  not  find 
the  beaver  or  musk-rat,  but  the  coypu  and  capybara, 
rodents  of  the  American  type.  Innumerable  other  in- 
stances could  be  given.  If  we  look  to  the  islands  off 
the  American  shore,  however  much  they  may  diflfer  in 
geologioal  stiuotuze,  the  inhabitants,  though  they  may 
be  all  peeoliar  species,  are  .essentially  American.  We 
may  look  back  to  past  ages,  as  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  we  find  American  types  then  prevalent  on 
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the  American  continent  and  in  the  American  seas. 
We  see  in  these  &cts  some  deep  oiganic  bond,  pre- 
TaOing  throu^oat  8paoe  and  time^  ofrer  the  same  areas 
of  land  and  water,  and  independent  of  their  physical 

conditions.  The  naturalist  must  feel  little  cnriosityy 
who  is  not  led  to  inquire  what  this  bond  is. 

This  Ijoiid,  on  my  theory,  is  simply  inheritance,  that 
cause  which  alone,  as  far  as  we  poBitively  know,  pro- 
daces  organisms  quite  like,  or,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
wieties,  nearly  like  each  other.  The  dissimilarity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  regions  may  be  attribnted 
to  modification  through  natural  selection,  and  in  a  quite 
subordinate  degree  to  the  direct  influence  of  different 
physical  conditions.  The  degree  of  dis^similarity  will 
depend  on  the  migration  of  the  more  dominant  forms  of 
life  from  one  region  into  another  haying  been  effected 
with  more  or  less  ease,  at  periods  more  or  less  remote ; — 
on  the  nature  and  number  of  the  former  immigrants ; — 
and  on  their  action  and  reaction^  in  thehr  mutual 
struggles  for  life ; — ^the  relation  of  organism  to  organism 
being,  as  I  have  already  often  remarked,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  relations.  Thus  the  high  importance  of 
barriers  comes  into  play  by  checking  migration;  as 
does  time  for  the  slow  process  of  modification  through 
natural  selection.  Widely-rangmg  species,  abounding 
in  individuals,  whidi  have  already  triumphed  over  many 
competitors  in  their  own  widely-extended  homes,  will 
hare  the  best  chance  of  seizing  on  new  places,  when  they 
spread  into  new  countries.  In  their  new  homes  they 
will  be  exposed  to  new  conditions,  and  will  frequently 
undergo  further  modification  and  improvement;  and 
thus  they  will  become  still  further  victorious,  and  will 
produce  groups  of  modified  descendants.  On  this  prin« 
ciple  of  inheritance  with  modification,  we  can  undeiv 
stand  how  it  is  that  sections  of  genera,  whole  genera^ 
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and  even  families,  are  confined  to  the  same  areas,  as  is 
80  commonly  and  notoriously  the  case. 

I  belieye,  as  was  lemarked  in  the  last  chapter,  in  no 
law  of  neoessaiy  development  As  the  yariabflity  of 
each  species  is  an  independent  property,  and  will  be 
taken  adrantage  of  by  natural  selection,  only  so  far  as 
it  profits  the  individual  in  its  complex  struggle  for 
life,  80  the  degree  of  mcxlification  in  difterent  species 
will  be  no  uniform  quantity.  If,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  species,  which  stand  in  direct  competition  with  each 
other,  migrate  in  a  body  into  a  new  and  afterwards 
isolated  country,  they  wfll  be  little  liable  to  modifica* 
tion ;  for  neither  migration  nor  isolation  in  themselyee 
cau  do  anything.  These  principles  come  into  play  only 
by  bringing  organisms  into  new  relations  with  each  other, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  with  the  surrounding  physical  con- 
ditions. As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  some 
forms  have  retained  nearly  the  same  character  from  an 
enonnoiisly  remote  geological  period,  so  certain  species 
have  migrated  over  vast  spaces,  and  have  not  become 
g^reatly  or  at  all  modified. 

On  these  views,  it  is  obvious  that  the  several  species 
of  the  same  genus,  though  inhabiting  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  world,  must  originally  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  source,  as  they  have  descended  from  the 
same  progenitor.  In  the  case  of  those  species,  which 
have  undergone  during  whole  geological  periods  but 
little  modification,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  believe 
ing  that  they  may  hare  migrated  from  the  sam^  region ; 
for  during  the  vast  geographical  and  dimatal  changes 
which  will  have  sujiervened  since  ancient  times,  almost 
any  amount  of  migration  is  possible.  But  in  many  other 
case%  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  species 
of  a  genus  have  been  produced  within  comparatively 
tecent  HiaeB,  tbaie  is  great  difficulty  on  this  head.  It 
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is  also  obvioiis  that  the  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
tliougli  now  inhabiting  distant  and  isolated  regions,  must 
have  proceeded  from  one  spot,  where  their  parents  were 
first  produced :  for,  as  exphuned  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
is  incredible  that  individuals  identically  the  same  should 
have  been  prodaced  through  natural  selection  from 
parents  specifically  distinct 

We  are  thns  brought  to  the  qnestion  which  has  been 
largely  discussed  by  naturalists,  namely,  whether  species 
have  been  created  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Undoubtedly  there  are  very  many  cases  of 
extreme  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  same  species 
could  possibly  haye  migrated  from  some  one  point  to 
the  several  distant  and  isolated  points,  where  now  found. 
Neyertheless  the  simplicity  of  t^e  view  that  each  species 
was  first  produced  within  a  single  region  captivates  the 
mind.  He  who  rejects  it,  rejects  the  vera  causa  of 
ordinary  generation  with  subsequent  migration,  and 
calls  in  the  agency  of  a  miracia  It  is  universally 
adtnitted*  that  in  most  cases  the  area  inhabited  by  a 
species  is  continuous;  and  when  a  plant  or  animal 
inhabits  two  points  so  distant  from,  each  other,  or  with 
an  interval  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  space  could  not  be 
easily  passed  over  by  migration,  the  fact  is  given  as 
sonif'tliing  remarkable  and  exceptional.  The  capacity 
of  migrating  across  the  sea  is  more  distinctly  limited 
in  terrestrial  mammaJs,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
organic  beings ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  no  inexplicable 
cases  of  the  same  mammal  inhabiting  distant  points  of 
the  world  No  geologist  vnll  feel  any  difficulty  in  such 
cases  as  Great  Britaui  having  been  formerly  united  to 
Europe,  and  consequently  possessing  the  same  quadru- 
peds. But  if  the  same  species  can  be  produced  at  two 
separate  points,  why  do  w^e  not  find  a  single  mammal 
common  to  Europe  and  Australia  or  South  America  ? 
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The  conditions  of  life  are  nearly  the  same,  so  that  a 
multitude  of  European  animals  and  plants  have  become 
naturalised  in  America  and  Australia ;  and  some  of  the 
aborigmal  plants  are  identically  the  same  at  these  distant 
points  of  the  northern  and  son^ernbeniispheies?  The 
answer,  as  I  believe^  is^  that  mammals  haye  not  been 
able  to  mifirrate,  whereas  some  plants,  from  their  Taried 
means  of  dispersal,  have  migrated  across  the  vast  and 
broken  interspace.  The  great  and  striking  influence 
which  barriers  of  every  kind  have  had  on  distribution* 
is  intelligible  only  on  the  view  that  the  great  majority 
of  species  haye  been  produced  on  one  side  al(me»  and 
baye  not  been  Mb  to  migrate  to  the  other  side.  ^  Some 
few  &miliesy  many  sub-families,  very  many  genera,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  sections  of  genera  are  confined 
to  a  single  region ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  several 
naturalists,  that  the  most  natural  genera,  or  those 
genera  in  which  the  species  are  most  closely  related  to 
each  other,  are  generally  locals  or  if  they  have  a  wide 
range  that  their  range  is  contmnons.  What  a  strange 
anomaly  it  would  be,  i^  when  coming  one  step  lower  in 
the  series,  to  the  indiyiduals  of  the  same  species,  a 
directly  opposite  rule  prevailed ;  and  species  were  not 
local,  but  had  been  produced  in  two  or  more  quite  dis- 
tinct areafl ! 

Hence  it  seems  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  other  natu- 
ralists, that  the  yiew  of  each  species  having  been  pro- 
duced in  one  area  alone,  and  haying  subsequently  mi- 
grated from  that  area  as  for  as  its  powers  of  migration 
and  subsistence  under  past  and  present  conditions  per-, 
mitted,  is  the  most  probable.  Undoubtedly  many  cases 
occur,  in  which  we  cannot  exj)lain  how  the  same  species 
could  haye  passed  from  one  point  to  the  other.  But 
the  geographical  and  climatal  changes,  which  have  cer- 
tainly occQixed  within  icecent  geological  times^  must 
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have  interrupted  or  rendered  discontinuous  4\ie  for- 
merly continuous  range  of  many  species.  So  that 
we  are  reduced  to  consider  whether  the  exceptions  to 
oontinuity  of  rai^  are  so  numerous  and  of  so  grave  a 
nataie,  that  we  ought  to  giye  up  the  belief  rendered 
probable  by  genend  considerations,,  that  each  species 
has  been  produced  within  one  area,  and  has  migrated 
thence  as  far  as  it  could.  It  would  be  hopelessly  tedious 
to  discuss  all  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  same  species, 
now  living  at  distant  and  separated  points;  nor  do  I 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  any  explanation  could  be 
offered  of  many  such  cases.  But  after  some  preliminary 
remarks^  I  will  discuss  a  few  of  the  most  striking  classes 
of  facts ;  namely,  the  existence  of  the  same  species  on 
the  summits  of  distant  mountain-ranges,  and  at  distant 
points  in  the  arctic  aud  antarctic  regions  ;  and  secondly 
(in  the  following  clia})ter),  the  wide  distribution  of  fresh- 
water productions ;  and  thirdly,  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  tetrestiial  species  on  islands  and  on  the  mainland, 
though  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  open  sea.  If 
the  existence  of  ihe  same  species  at  distant  and  isolated 
points  of  the  earth's  surface,  can  in  many  instances  be 
explained  on  the  view  of  each  species  having  migrated 
from  a  single  birthplace ;  then,  considering  our  ignor- 
ance with  respect  to  former  climatal  and  geographical 
changes  and  various  occasional  means  of  transport^  the 
belief  that  this  has  been  the  uniyersal  law,  seems  to  me 
incomparably  the  safest 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  shall  be  enabled  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  a  point  equally  important  for  ns, 
namely,  whether  the  several  distinct  species  of  a  genus, 
which  on  my  theory  have  all  descended  from  a  common 
progenitor,  can  have  migrated  (undergoing  modification 
during  some  part  of  their  migration)  from  the  area 
inhabited  by  theur  progenitor.   If  it  can  be  shown  to 
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be  almost  invariably  the  ciise,  that  a  rep^ion,  of  which 
most  of  its  inhabitants  are  closely  related  to,  or  belong 
to  the  same  genera  ^^th  the  species  of  a  second  region, 
has  probably  received  at  some  former  period  immigrants 
from  this  odier  region,  my  theory  wHl  be  strengthened ; 
for  we  can  clearly  nnderstand,  on  the  principle  of 
modilication,  why  tliu  inhabitants  of  a  region  hIiouIJ  he 
rc'lat(Ml  to  those  of  another  region,  whence  it  lias  been 
stocked.  A  volcanic  island,  for  instance,  uplieaved  and 
formed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
continent^  would  probably  receive  from  it  in  the  course 
of  time  a  few  colonists,  and  their  descendants,  thou^ 
modified,  would  stUl  be  plainly  related  by  inheritance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  continent.  Cases  of  this  nature 
are  common,  and  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fiillv 
see,  inexph('al)le  on  the  theory  of  independent  creation. 
Tliis  Tiew  of  the  relation  of  species  in  one  region  to 
those  in  anoth(^r,  does  not  differ  much  (by  substituting 
the  word  yariety  for  species)  from  that  lately  advanced 
in  an  ingenioos  paj)er  by  Mr.  Wallace,  in  which  he  con- 
cludes tiiat  every  species  has  come  into  existence 
coincident  both  in  space  and  time  with  a  pre-<^xisting 
closely  allied  specie's."  And  I  now  know  from  (•(•i  i  e- 
spondence,  that  this  coincidence  he  attributes  to  gene- 
ration with  modification. 

•  The  previous  remarks  on  single  and  multiple  centres 
of  creation"  do  not  directly  bear  on  anodier  allied 
question, — ^namely,  whether  all  the  individuals  of  the 

same  species  have  descended  from  a  single  pair,  or 
single  hennapliroditt?,  or  whether,  as  some  anthors 
suppose,  from  many  individuals  simultaneously  created. 
With  those  organic  beings  which  never  intercross  (if 
such  exist),  the  spedes,  on  my  theory,  must  have  de- 
scended from  a  succession  of  improved  varieties,  which 
will  never  have  blended  with  other  individuals  or  varie- 
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ties,  but  will  liave  supplanted  eacli  other ;  so  that,  at  eacli 
successive  stage  of  modification  and  improvement,  all 
the  individiials  of  each  variety  will  have  descended  fixun 
a  smgle  parent  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  namely, 
with  all  organisms  which  habitually  tmite  for  each  birth, 
or  which  often  intercross,  I  belieye  that  during  the  slow 
process  of  modification  the  individuals  of  the  species 
will  liave  be(^n  kept  nearly  uniform  by  intercrossing ;  so 
that  many  individuals  will  have  gone  on  simultaneously 
clianging,  and  the  whole  amount  of  modification  will 
not  have  been  due,  at  each  stage,  to  descent  from  a 
single  parent  To  illnstrate  what  I  mean:  our  English 
xace-hoises  differ  slightly  from  the  horses  of  eyery  other 
breed ;  but  they  do  not  owe  their  difference  and  supe- 
riority to  descent  from  any  single  pair,  but  to  continued 
care  in  selecting  and  training  many  individuals  during 
many  generations, 

Betbre  discussmg  the  three  classes  of  fiusts,  which  I 
have  selected  as  presenting  the  greatest  'amount  of 
di£Sculty  on  the  theory  of single  centres  of  creation,'' 
I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  means  of  dispersal. 

Means  of  Di»perml. — Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other  autliors 
have  ably  treated  tliis  subject.  I  can  give  here  only 
the  briefest  abstract  of  tiie  more  important  facts. 
Change  of  donate  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  migration :  a  region  when  its  climate  was  different 
may  have  been  a  high  road  for  migration,  but  now  be' 
impassable  ;  1  shall,  however,  presently  have  to  discuss 
this  branch  of  the  subject  in  some  detail.  Changes 
of  level  in  the  land  must  also  have  been  highly  infiu- 
ential:  a  narrow  isthmus  now  separates  two  marine 
&unas ;  submerge  it,  or  let  it  formerly  have  been  sub- 
mwged,  and  the  two  faunas  will  now  blend  or  may 
formerly  have  blended:  where  the  sea  now  extends. 
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land  may  at  a  fonner  period  have  oonnected  ialands  or 
possibly  even  continents  together^  and  thus  have  allowed 
terrestrial  productions  to  pass  horn  one  to  tibe  other. 

No  geologist  will  dispute  that  great  mutations  of  level 
have  oceiUTed  within  the  period  of  existing  urganisms. 
Edward  Forbes  insisted  that  all  the  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  must  recently  have  been  connected  with 
Europe  or  AMca,  and  Europe  likewise  with  America. 
Other  authors  hare  thus  hypothetically  bridged  over 
every  ocean,  and  haye  united  almost  eyery  island  to 
some  mainland.    If  indeed  the  arguments  used  by 
Forl)es  are  to  be  trusted,  it  must  be  admitted  tluit 
scarcely  a  single  island  exists  >vhich  has  not  recently 
been  united  to  some  continent.    This  view  cuts  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  dispersal  of  the  same  species  to  the 
most  distant  pomts,  and  removes  many  a  difficulty :  but 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  we  are  not  authorized  in 
admitting  such  enormous  geographical  changes  within 
the  period  of  existing  sp'^cies.    It  seems  to  me  that  w^e 
have  abundant  evidence  of  great  oscillations  of  level  in 
our  continents ;  but  not  of  such  vast  changes  in  their 
position  and  extension,  as  to  have  united  them  w  ithin 
the  recent  period  to  each  other  and  to  the  several  inters 
yening  oceanic  islands.   I  freely  admit  the  former  ex- 
istence of  many  islands,  now  buried  beneath  the  sea, 
which  may  have  served  as  lialting  places  for  plants 
and  for  many  animals  during  their  migration.    In  the 
coral-producing  oceans  sucJi  sunken  islands  are  now 
marked  by  rings  of  coral  or  atolls  standing  over  them. 
Whenever  it  is  ^y  admitted,  as  I  believe  it  will  some 
day  be,  that  eadi  species  has  proceeded  from  a  single 
birthplace,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  we  know 
something  definite  about  the  means  of  distribution,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  speculate  with  security  on  the 
former  extension  of  the  land.   But  I  do  not  believe 
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that  it  will  eyer  be  proved  that  within  the  recent  period 
continents  which  are  now  quite  separate,  have  been 
contmnously,  or  almost  continnonsly,  united  with  each 

other,  and  with  the  many  existing  oceanic  islands. 
Several  facts  in  diHtribution, — such  as  the  preat  differ- 
ence in  the  marine  faunas  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
almost  every  continent, — ^the  close  relation  of  the  ter- 
tiary inhabitants  of  several  lands  and  even  seas  to  their 
present  inhabitants, — ^a  certain  degree  of  relation  (as 
we  shall  hereafter  see)  between  the  distribation  of 
mammals  and  the  depth  of  the  sea, — these  and  other 
such  fticts  seem  to  me  opposed  to  the  admission  of  such 
prodigious  geographical  revolutions  within  tlie  recent 
period,  as  are  necessitated  on  the  view  advanced  by 
Forbes  and  admitted  by  his  many  followers.  The 
nature  and  relative  proportions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
oceanic  islands  likewise  seem  to  me  opposed  to  the 
belief  of  their  former  continuity  with  continents.  Nor 
does  their  almost  universally  volcanic  composition  favour 
the  admission  that  they  are  the  wrecks  of  sunken  con- 
tinents;— ^if  they  had  originally  existed  as  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  land,  some  at  least  of  the  islands  would 
have  been  formed,  like  other  mountain-summits,  of 
granite,  metamorphic  schists,  old  fossiliferous  or  other 
such  rocks,  instead  of  consisting  of  mere  piles  of  volcanic 
matter. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  what  are  called  acci- 
dental means,  but  which  more  properly  miglit  be  called 
occasional  means  of  distribution.  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  plants.  In  botanical  works,  this  or  that  plant 
is  stated  to  be  iU  adapted  for  wide  dissemination ;  but 
for  transport  across  the  sea,  the  greater  or  less  £EU»lities 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown.  Until  I 
tried,  with  Mr.  Berkeley's  aid,  a  few  experiments,  it 
was  not  even  known  how  far  seeds  could  resist  the  inju- 
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rions  action  of  sea-water.  To  my  sniprise  I  found  that 
out  of  87  kindsy  64  germinated  after  an  immersion  of  28 
days,  and  a  few  soryived  an  immersion  of  137  days.  It 

deserves  notice  that  certain  orders  were  far  more  affected 
tliau  others :  nine  Legnminus«x'  were  tried,  and,  with 
one  exception,  tliey  resisted  the  salt-water  badly  ;  seven 
species  of  the  allied  orders^  Hydrophyllace®  and  Pole- 
moniaceiB,  were  all  killed  by  a  month's  immersion.  For 
convenience'  sake  I  chiefly  tried  small  seeds^  withont 
the  capsule  or  fruit ;  and  as  all  of  these  sank  in  a  few 
days,  they  could  not  be  floated  across  wide  spaces  of 
tile  sea,  whether  or  not  they  were  injured  by  the  salt- 
water. Afterwards  I  tried  som(^  larger  fruits,  capsules, 
&c.,'and  some  of  these  floated  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
well  known  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  buoyancy 
of  green  and  seasoned  timber ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  floods  might  wash  down  plants  or  branches,  and 
that  these  might  be  dried  on  the  banks,  and  then  by  a 
fresh  rise  in  the  stream  be  washed  into  the  sea.  Hence 
I  was  led  to  dry  stems  and  branches  of  94  plants  with 
ripe  fruit,  and  to  place  them  on  sea-water.  The  ma- 
jority sank  quickly,  but  some  which  whilst  green  floated 
for  a  very  short  time,  when  dried  floated  much  longer ; 
for  instence,  ripe  hazel-nute  sauk  immediately,  but  when 
dried  they  floated  for  90  days,  and  afterwards  when 
planted  they  germinated  ;  an  asparagus  plant  with  ripe 
berries  floated  for  23  days,  when  dried  it  floated  for 
85  days,  and  the  seeds  afterwards  germinated ;  the 
ripe  seeds  of  Helosciadium  sank  in  two  days,  when  dried 
they  floated  for  above  90  days,  and  afterwards  germi- 
nated. Altogether,  out  of  the  94  dried  plants,  18  floated 
for  above  28  days,  and  some  of  the  18  floated  for  a 
very  much  longer  period.  So  that  as  ^  seeds  germi- 
nated after  an  immersion  of  28  days ;  and  as  if  plants 
with  ripe  fruit  (but  not  all  the  same  species  as  in  the 
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foregoinp^  oxperiment)  floated,  after  being  dried,  for 
above  28  days,  as  far  as  we  may  infer  anything  from 
these  scanty  facts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  seeds  of 
^  plants  of  any  coimtiT'  might  be  floated  by  sea- 
currents  daring  28  days,  and  would  retain  their  power 
of  germination.  In  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  the  aye- 
ragre  rate  of  the  several  Atlantic  currents  is  do  miles 
per  diem  (some  currents  running  at  the  rate  of  ()0  miles 
per  diem);  on  this  average,  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  one  country  might  be  floated  acroes  924 
miles  of  sea  to  another  country ;  and  when  stranded,  if 
blown  to  a  fayourable  spot  by  an  inland  gale^  they 
would  germinate. 

Subsequently  to  my  experiments,  M.  Martens  tried 
similar  ones,  but  in  a  much  better  manner,  for  he 
placed  the  seeds  in  a  box  in  the  actual  sea,  so  that  they 
were  alternately  wet  and  exposed  to  the  air  like  really 
floating  plants.  He  tried  98  seeds,  mostly  different 
frommine;  but  he  ehose many  large  fruits  and  likewise 
seedfr  ftom  plants  which  live  near  the  sea;  and  this 
would  have  favoured  the  average  length  of  their  flota- 
tion and  of  their  resistance  to  the  injurious  action  of  the 
salt-water.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  previously 
dry  the  plants  or  branches  with  the  fliiit ;  and  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  haye  caused  some  of  them  to  have 
floated  much  longer.  The  result  was  that  H  of  his 
seeds  floated  Ibr  42  days,  and  were  then  capable  of  ger^ 
mination.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  plants  exposed  to 
the  waves  would  float  for  a  less  time  than,  those  pro- 
tected from  violent  movement  as  in  our  experiments. 
Therefore  it  would  perhaps  be  safer  to  assume  that  the 
seeds  of  about  iVq  plants  of  a  flora,  after  having  been 
dried^  could  be  floated  across  a  space  of  sea  900  miles 
in  width,  and  would  then  germinate.  The  fact  of  the 
larger  fruits  often  floating  longer  than  the  small,  is  in- 
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teresting;  as  plants  with  large  seeds  or  fruit  could 
hardly  be  transported  by  any  other  means;  and  Alph. 
de  CandoUe  has  shown  tiiat  such  plants  generally  hare 
restricted  ranges. 

J)ut  seeds  may  be  oooasionally  transportod  in  another 
manner.  Drift  timber  is  thrown  up  on  most  islands, 
even  on  those  in  the  midst  of  the  widest  oceans ;  and 
the  natiyes  of  the  coral-islands  in  the  Pacific,  procure 
stones  for  their  toolf^  solely  from  the  roots  of  drifted 
trees,  these  stones  b^g  a  yalnable  royal  tax.  I  find 
on  examination,  that  when  irregularly  shaped  stones 
are  embedded  in  the  roots  of  trees,  small  parcels  of 
eaith  are  very  frequently  enclosed  in  their  interstices 
aud  behind  them, — ^so  perfectly  that  not  a  particle 
could  be  washed  away  in  tlie  longest  transport :  out  of 
one  small  portion  of  earth  thus  eompUtdjf  enclosed  by 
wood  in  an  oak  about  50  years  old,  three  dicotyle- 
donous plants  germinated :  I  am  certain  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  observation.  Again,  I  can  show  that  the  car- 
casses of  birds,  when  floating  on  the  sea,  sometimes 
escape  being  immediately  devoured  ;  and  seeds  of 
many  kinds  in  the  crops  of  floating  birds  long  retain 
their  vitality:  peas  and  yetehes,  for  instance,  are  killed 
by  eyen  a  few  days*  immersion  in  sea-water ;  hot  some 
taken  out  of  the  crop  of  a  pigeon,  which  had  floated  on 
artificial  salt-water  for  30  days,  to  my  surprise  nearly  all 
germinated. 

Living  birds  can  hardly  fail  to  be  highly  effective 
agents  in  the  transportation  of  seeds.  I  could  give 
many  (&ctB  showing  how  frequently  birds  of  many  kinds 
are  blown  by  gales  to  yast  distances  across  the  ocean. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  under  such  circumstances 
their  rate  of  flight  would  often  be  35  miles  an  hour ; 
and  some  authors  have  given  a  far  higher  estimate.  I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  of  nutritious  seeds  passing 
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through  the  intestines  of  a  bird  ;  but  liard  seeds  of  fruit 
pass  uninjured  througli  even  the  digestive  organs  of  a 
turkej.  In  the  course  of  two  months,  I  picked  up  in 
my  garden  12  kinds  of  seeda^  oat  of  the  excrement  of 
small  \nidB,  and  these  seemed  perfect,  and  some  of 
them,  which  were  tried,  germinated.  But  the  following 
fact  is  more  important :  the  crops  of  birds  do  not  secrete 
gastric  juice,  and  do  not  in  the  least  injure,  as  I  know 
by  trial,  the  germmatiou  of  seeds ;  now  after  a  bird  has 
found  and  devoured  a  large  supply  of  food,  it  is  positively 
asserted  that  all  the  grains  do  not  pass  into  the  giaszard 
for  twelve  or  eyenei^teen  hours.  A  bird  in  this  interval 
might  easily  be  Uown  to  the  distance  of  500  miles,  and 
hawks  are  known  to  look  out  for  tired  birds,  and  the 
contents  of  their  torn  crops  might  thus  readily  get  scat- 
tered. Some  hawks  and  owls  bolt  their  prey  whole, 
and  after  an  interval  of  ^m  twelve  to  twenty  hours, 
disgorge  peUets,  which,  as  I  know  from  experiments 
made  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  include  seeds  capable 
of  germination.  Some  seeds  of  the  oat,  wheat,  millet, 
canary,  hemp,  clover,  and  beet  germinated  after  having 
been  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  hours  in  the  stomachs 
of  different  birds  of  prey ;  and  two  Sinyh  of  beet  grew 
after  having  been  thus  retained  for  two  days  and  four? 
teen  hours.  Fresh-water  fish,  I  find,  eat  seeds  of  many 
land  and  water  plants :  fish  are  frequently  devoured  by 
birds,  and  tiius  the  seeds  might  be  transported  from 
place  to  place.  I  forced  many  kinds  of  seeds  into  the 
stomachs  of  dead  lish,  and  then  gave  their  bodies  to 
fishing-eagles,  storks,  and  pelicans ;  these  birds  after  an 
interval  of  many  hoiirs,  either  rejected  the  seeds  in 
pellets  or  passed  them  in  their  excrement ;  and  several 
of  these  seeds  retained  their  power  ci  germination. 
Certain  seeds,  however,  were  always  kiUed  by  this 
process^ 
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Although  the  beaks  and  feet  of  birds  are  generally 

quite  clean,  eartli  sometimes  adlieres  to  them :  in  one 
case  I  removed  sixty-one  grains,  and  in  another  case 
twenty-two  grains  of  dry  argillaceous  earth  from  one 
foot  di  a  partridge,  and  in  the  earth  there  was  a  pebble 
quite  as  large  as  the  seed  of  a  Tetch.  Thus  seeds  might 
occasionally  be  transported  to  great  distances ;  for  many 
facts  conld  be  given  showing  that  soil  almost  every- 
where is  charged  with  seeds.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  millions  of  quails  which  annually  cross  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  the  earth  adliering 
to  their  feet  would  sometimes  include  a  few  minute 
seeds?  But  I  shall  presently  have  to  recur  to  this 
subject 

As  icebergs  are  known  to  be  sometimes  loaded  with 
earth  and  stones,  and  have  even  carried  brushwood, 
bones,  and  the  nest  of  a  land-bird,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  must  occasionally  have  transported 
eeeda  &om  one  part  to  another  of  the  arctic  and  antarc- 
tic regions,  as  suggested  by  Lyell;  and  dunng  the 
Glacial  period  from  one  part  of  the  now  temperate 
regions  to  another.  In  the  Azores,  £rom  the  large 
number  of  th^  species  of  plants  common  to  Europe,  in 
comparison  with  the  plants  of  other  oceanic  islands 
nearer  to  the  mainland,  and  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  II.  C. 
Watson)  .ftom  the  somewhat  northern  character  of  the 
flora  in  comparison  with  the  latitude,  I  suspected  that 
these  islands  had  been  partly  stocked  by  ice-borne 
seeds,  during  the  Glacial  epoch.  At  my  request  Sir 
C.  LyeD  wrote  to  M.  Hartung  to  inquire  whether  he 
had  observed  erratic  boulders  on  these  islands,  and  he 
answered  that  he  had  found  large  fragments  of  granite 
and  other  rocks,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  areliipc^lago. 
Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  icebergs  formerly  landed 
their  rocky  burthens  on  the  shores  of  these  mid-ocean 
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islands,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  hare 
brought  thither  the  seeds  of  northern  plants. 

Considering  that  these  several  means  of  transport, 
and  that  several  other  means,  which  without  doubt 
remain  to  be  discovered,  have  been  in  action  vear 
after  year,  for  centuries  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years, 
it  wonld  I  think  be  a  marvellons  &ct  if  many  plants 
had  not  thus  become  widely  tranflpoited.  These  means 
of  transport  are  sometimes  called  aoddental,  but  this 
is  not  strictly  correct:  the  currents  of  the  sea  are 
not  accidental,  nor  is  the  diret^tion  of  prevalent  gales 
of  wind.  It  should  be  observed  that  scarcely  any 
means  of  transport  would  carry  seeds  for  very  great 
distances ;  for  seeds  do  not  retain  their  vitality  when 
exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  sea- 
water;  nor  conld  they  be  long  carried  in  the  crops  or 
intestines  of  birds.  These  means,  however,  would  suffice 
for  occasional  transport  across  tracts  of  sea  some  hnn- 
di-ed  miles  in  breadth,  or  from  island  to  island,  or  from 
a  continent  to  a  neighbouring  island,  but  not  from  one 
distant  continent  to  another.  The  floras  of  distant 
continents  wonld  not  by  soch  means  become  mingled 
in  any  great  degree;  bnt  wonld  remain  as  distinct 
as  we  now  see  them  to  be.  The  onrrents,  from  their 
course,  would  never  bring  seeds  from  North  America 
to  Britain,  though  they  might  and  do  bring  seeds 
from  the  West  Indies  to  our  western  shores,  where, 
if  not  killed  by  so  long  an  immersion  in  salt-water^ 
they  conld  not  endure  our  climate.  Almost  every 
year^  one  or  two  land-birds  axe  blown  across  the 
whole  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  North  America  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland  and  England;  bnt  seeds 
could  be  transported  by  these  wanderers  only  by  one 
means,  namely,  in  dirt  sticking  to  their  feet,  which 
is  in  itself  a  rare  accident.    Even  in  this  case^  how 
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small  vonld  the  ohaiioe  be  of  a  seed  falling  on  fiiyoiiiv 

able  soil,  and  coming  to  maturity  I  But  it  would  be 
a  great  error  to  argue  that  because  a  well-stocked 
island,  like  Great  Britain,  has  not,  as  far  as  is  known 
(and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  this),  received 
within  the  last  few  centuries,  through  occasional  means 
of  transport^  isunigrants  firom  £nrope  or  any  other 
continent,  that  a  poorly-stocked  iskmd,  though  standing 
more  remote  from  the  mainland,  would  not  receive 
colonists  by  similar  means.  Out  of  twenty  seeds  or 
animals  transported  to  an  island,  even  if  far  l(^ss  well- 
stocked  than  Britain,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  would 
be  80  well  fitted  to  its  new  home^  as  to  become  natmal- 
ised.  Bat  this^  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  valid  atgnment 
i^ainst  what  woold  be  effected  by  occasional  means  of 
transport,  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological  time,  whilst 
an  island  was  Ixang  uplieaved,  and  before  it  had  become 
fully  stocked  with  inhabitants.  On  almost  bare  land, 
with  few  or  no  destructive  insects  or  birds  living  there, 
nearly  every  seed,  which  chanced  to  arrive,  if  fitted 
for  the  dimate,  would  be  sure  to  germinate  and  survive. 

Digpmal  during  the  Glaeud  period. — The  identity  of 

many  plants  and  animals,  on  mountain-summits,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  low- 
lands, where  the  Alpine  species  could  not  possibly  exist, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  known  of  the  same 
species  living  at  distant  points^  without  the  apparent 
possibility  of  their  having  migrated  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  indeed  a  remarlrable  &ct  to  see  so  many 
of  the  same  plants  living  on  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  Europe;  but  it  is  far  more  remai-kable,  that  the 
plants  on  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  all  the  same  with  those  of  Labrador,  and 
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nearly  all  the  tame,  as  we  bear  from  Asa  Gray,  with  those 

on  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Europe.  Bren  as  long  ago 
as  1747,  such  facts  Iwl  Gmelin  to  conclude  that  the 
same  species  must  have  been  independently  created  at 
seyeial  distinct  points ;  and  we  might  have  remained 
in  this  same  belief  had  not  Agaam  and  othera  called 
Tivid  attention  to  the  Glacial  period,  whidi,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  affords  a  simple  explanation  of  these 
facts.  We  have  evidence  of  almost  every  conceivable 
kind,  organic  and  inorganic,  that  within  a  very  recent 
geological  period,  central  Europe  and  North  America 
suffered  under  an  Arctic  climate.  The  ruins  of  a  house 
burnt  by  fire  do  not  tell  their  tale  more  plainly,  than 
do  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  with  their 
scored  flanks,  pollened  surfaces,  and  perched  boulders, 
of  the  icy  streams  with  which  their  valleys  were  lately 
filled.  So  greatly  has  the  climate  of  Europe  changed, 
that  in  Northern  Italy,  gigantic  moraines,  left  by  old 
glaciers,  are  now  clothed  by  the  vine  and  maize. 
Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  erratic 
boulders,  and  roeks  scored  by  drifted  icebergs  and  coast- 
ice,  plainly  reveal  a  former  cold  period. 

The  former  influence  of  the  glacial  climate  on  the 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as  exj^lained 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  Edward  Forbes,  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows.  JBut  we  shall  follow  the  changes 
more  readily,  by  supposing  a  new  glacial  period  to  come 
slowly  on,  and  ^en  pass  away,  as  formerly  occurred.  As 
the  cold  came  on,  and  as  each  more  southern  zone  became 
fitted  for  arctic  beings  and  ill-fitted  for  their  former 
more  temperate  inhabitants,  the  latter  would  be  sup- 
planted and  arctic  productions  would  take  their  places. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  more  temperate  regions  would 
at  the  same  time  travel  southwwd,  unless  they  were 
stopped  by  barriers,  in  which  case  they  would  perish. 
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The  mountains  would  become  covered  with  snow  and 
ice^  and  their  former  Alpine  inhabitants  would  descend 
to  the  plainSi  By  the  time  that  the  cold  had  reached 
its  tnaximnm^  we  should  have  a  uniform  arctic  fauna 

and  flora,  covering  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  as  far 
south  as  the  Alps  and  l*}Tenees,  and  even  stretching 
into  Spain.  The  now  temperate  regions  of  the  United 
States  would  likewise  be  covered  by  arctic  plants  and 
animals^  and  these  would  be  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  Europe;  for  the  present  drcumpolar  inhabitants^ 
which  we  suppose  to  have  everywhere  travelled  south- 
ward, are  remarkably  uniform  round  the  world.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  Ghicial  period  came  on  a  little 
earlier  or  later  in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  so 
will  the  southern  migration  there  have  been  a  little 
earlier  or  later ;  but  this  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
final  result 

As  the  warmth  returned,  the  arctic  forms  would  re- 
treat northward,  closely  followed  up  in  their  retreat  by 

the  productions  of  the  mure  temperate  regions.  And 
as  the  snow  melted  from  the  bases  of  the  mountains, 
the  arctic  forms  would  seize  on  the  cleared  and  thawed 
ground,  always  ascending  higher  and  higher,  as  the 
warmth  incsteaaed^  whilst  thdr  brethren  were  pursuing 
their  northern  journey.  Hence,  when  the  warmth  had 
folly  returned,  the  same  arctic  species,  which  had  lately 
lived  in  a  body  together  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  would  be  left  isolated  on  distant  mountain- 
summits  (having  been  exterminated  on  all  lesser  heights) 
and  in  the  arctic  regions  of  both  hemispherea 

Thus  we  can  understand  the  identity  of  many  plants 
at  points  so  immensely  remote  as  on  the  mountains 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  We  can  thus 
also  understand  the  fact  that  the  Alpine  plants  of 
each  mountain-range  are  more  especially  related  to 
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the  arctic  forms  living  duo  nortli  or  nearly  due  north 
of  them :  for  the  migration  as  the  cold  came  on,  and  the 
xe-migiation  on  the  letnming  warmth,  will  generally 
haye  been  dne  sonth  and  north.  The  Alpine  plants,  for 
example,  of  Scotland,  as  remarked  by  Iffr.  H.  C.  Watson, 
and  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  remarked  by  Ramond,  are 
more  especially  allied  to  the  plants  of  northern  Scan- 
dinavia ;  those  of  the  United  States  to  Ijabrador ;  those 
of  the  mountains  of  Siberia  to  the  arctic  regions  of  that 
country.  These  views,  grounded  as  they  are  on  the 
perfeeUy  well-ascertained  occurrence  of  a  former  Gla- 
cial period,  seem  to  me  to  explain  in  so  satis&ctoiy  a 
manner  the  present  distribution  of  the  Alpine  and 
Arctic  productions  of  Eiuope  and  America,  that  when  in 
other  regions  we  find  the  same  species  on  distant  inoun- 
tain-snmmits,  we  may  almost  conclude  without  other 
eyidence,  that  a  colder  climate  permitted  their  former 
migration  across  the  low  intervening  tracts,  since  be- 
come too  warm  for  their  existence. 

K  the  climate,  since  the  Glacial  period,  has  ever  been 
in  any  degree  warmer  than  at  present  (as  some  geo- 
logists in  the  United  States  believe  to  have  been  the 
case),  then  the  arctic  and  temperate  productions  will  at 
a  very  late  period  have  marched  a  little  farther  nortli, 
and  subsequently  have  retreated  to  their  present  homes ; 
but  I  hare  met  with  no  satisfisMstory  evidence  with  respect 
to  this  intercalated  slightly  wanner  period,  since  the 
Glacial  period. 

The  arctic  forms,  during  their  long  southern  migra- 
tion and  re-migration  northward,  will  have  been  exposed 
to  nearly  the  same  climate,  and,  as  is  especially  to  be 
noticed,  they  wiU  have  kept  in  a  body  together ;  con- 
sequently llieir  mutual  relations  wiU  not  have  been 
much  disturbed,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
inculcated  in  this  volume,  they  will  not  have  been  liable 
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to  much  modification.  But  with  our  Alpine  productions, 
left  isolated  from  the  moment  of  the  returning  warmth, 
first  at  the  bases  and  ultimately  on  the  sumnuts  of 
the  moontainsy  the  case  will  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  for  it  is  not  b'kely  that  all  the  same  arctic  spe- 
cies will  have  been  left  on  mountain-ranges  distant  from 
each  other,  and  have  Pim  ived  there  ever  since ;  they 
willy  also,  in  all  probability  have  become  miiigled  with 
ancient  Alpine  species,  which  must  have  existed  on 
the  mountfldns  before  the  commencement  of  the  Glacial 
epoch,  and  which  during  its  coldest  period  will  hare 
been  temporarily  driyen  down  to  the  plains ;  they  will, 
also,  have  been  exposed  to  somewhat  different  cHmatal 
iuHuences.  Their  mutual  relations  will  thus  have  been 
in  some  degree  disturbed ;  consequently  they  will  have 
been  liable  to  modification ;  and  this  we  find  has  been 
the  case;  for  if  we  compare  the  present  Alpine  plants 
and  animals  of  the  several  great  European  mountam- 
ranges,  though  very  many  of  the  species  are  identically 
the  same,  some  present  varieties,  some  are  ranked  as 
doubtful  forms,  and  many  are  distinct  yet  closely  allied 
or  representative  species. 

In  illustrating  what,  as  I  believe,  actually  took  place 
during  the  Glacial  period^  I  assumed  that  at  its  com- 
mencement the  arctic  productions  were  as  uniform 
round  the  polar  regions  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  foregoing  remarks  on  distribution  apply  not 
only  to  strictly  arctic  forms,  but  also  to  many  sub-arctic 
and  to  some  few  northern  temperate  forms,  for  some  of 
these  are  the  same  on  the  lower  mountains  and  on  the 
plains  of  North  America  and  Europe;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked  how  I  account  for  the  necessary  de-* 
gree  of  uniformity  of  the  sub-aictic  and  northern  tem- 
perate forms  round  the  world,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Glacial  period   At  the  present  day,  the  sub-arctic 
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and  northeni  temperate  prodnetionB  of  the  Old  and 

N(^w  Worlds  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  by  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  Pacific.  During  the  Glacial  period,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  lived  £eirther 
80>athwazd8  than  at  present^  they  most  hare  been  still 
more  completely  separated  by  wider  spaces  of  ocean. 
I  believe  the  above  difficulty  may  be  snnnonnted  by 
looking  to  still  earlier  changes  of  climate  of  an  opposite 
nature.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  newer  Pliocene  period,  before  the  Glacial  epoch, 
and  whilst  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
were  specifically  the  same  as  now,  the  dimate  was 
warmer  than  at  the  present  day.  Hence  we  may  sop^ 
•  pose  that  the  organisms  now  living  under  the  climate 
of  latitude  60°,  during  the  Pliocene  period  lived  farther 
north  under  the  Polar  Circle,  in  latitude  66°-67° ;  and 
that  the  strictly  arctic  productions  then  lived  on  the 
broken  land  still  nearer  to  the  pole.  Now  if  we  look  at 
a  globe,  we  shall  see  that  under  the  Polar  Girde  there 
is  almost  continuous  land  from  western  Europe,  Huough 
Siberia^  to  eastern  America.  And  to  this  continuity  of 
the  drcumpolar  land,  and  to  the  consequent  freedom 
for  intermigration  under  a  more  favourable  climate,  I 
attribute  the  necessary  amount  of  uniformity  in  tlie 
sub-arctic  and  northern  temperate  productions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Glacial 
epoch. 

Believing^  fiom  reasons  before  alluded  to^  that  our 
continents  have  long  remained  in  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  though  subjected  to  large,  but  partial 
oscillations  of  level,  I  am  stroncrlv  inclined  to  extend 
the  above  view,  and  to  infer  that  during  souk*  earlier 
and  still  warmer  period,  such  as  the  older  Pliocene 
period,  a  large  number  of  the  same  plants  and  animals 
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inhabited  the  almost  continuous  circumpolar  land ;  and 
that  these  plants  and  animals,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worldfl^  began  slowly  to  migiate  southwards  as 
the  climate  became  less  wann,  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Glacial  period.  We  now  see,  as  I 
believe,  their  descendants,  mostly  in  a  nuxlitied  con- 
dition, in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  • 
States.  On  this  view  we  can  understand  the  relation- 
shii),  with  very  little  identity,  between  the  productions 
of  North  America  and  Europe, — a  relationship  which  is 
most  xemarkable,  considering  the  distance  of  the  two 
areas,  and  their  separation  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
can  ftirther  understand  the  singular  fact  remarked  on 
by  several  observers,  that  the  productions  of  Europe 
and  America  during  the  later  tertiary  stages  were  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  for  during  these  warmer  periods  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  will  haye  been  almost 
continuously  united  by  land,  serving  as  a  bridge,  since 
rendered  impassable  by  cold,  for  the  intermigration  of 
their  inliabitants. 

During  the  slowly  decreasing  warmth  of  the  Pliocene 
period,  as  soon  as  the  species  in  common,  which  inhabited 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  migrated  south  of  the  Polar 
Circle,  they  must  have  been  completely  cut  off  from  eacli 
other.  This  separation,  as  &r  as  the  more  temperate  pro- 
ductions are  concerned,  took  place  long  ages  ago.  And 
as  the  plants  and  animals  migrated  soutlnvard,  they  will 
have  become  mingled  in  the  one  great  region  with  the 
native  American  productions,  and  have  bad  to  compete 
with  them ;  and  in  the  other  great  region,  with  those 
of  the  Old  World.  CbnsequenUy  we  have  here  eyery- 
thing  fayourable  for  much  modification, — for  for  more 
modification  than  with  the  Alpine  productions,  left 
isolated,  within  a  much  more  recent  period,  on  the 
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seyeral  mountain-ranges  and  on  the  arctic  lands  of  the 
two  Worlds.  Hence  it  has  come,  that  when  we  compare 
the  now  liying  productions  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  we  find  very  few  identical 

species  (though  Asa  Gray  has  lately  shown  that  more 
plants  are  identical  than  was  formerly  supposed),  but 
we  find  in  every  great  class  many  forms,  which  some 
naturalists  rank  as  geographical  races,  and  others  as  dis- 
tinct species;  and  a  host  of  closely  allied  or  represen- 
tatiye  forms  which  are  ranked  by  all  naturalists  as 
specifically  distinct 

As  on  the  land,  so  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  a  slow 
southern  migration  of  a  marine  fauna,  wliicli  during 
the  Pliocene  or  even  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  was 
nearly  uniform  along  the  continuous  shores  of  the  Polar 
Circle,  will  account,  on  the  theory  of  modification,  for 
many  closely  allied  forms  now  living  in  areas  com^etely 
dnndered.  Thus«  I  think,  we  can  understand  the  pre- 
sence of  many  existing  and  tertiary  representatiye  forms 
on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  temperate  North 
America;  and  the  still  more  striking  case  of  many 
closely  allied  crustaceans  (as  described  in  Dana's  ad- 
mirable work),  of  some  fish  and  other  marine  animals, 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  seas  of  Japan, — areas 
now  separated  by  a  continent  and  by  nearly  a  hemi- 
sphere of  equatorial  ocean. 

These  cases  of  relationsliip,  without  identity,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  seas  now  disjoined,  and  likewise  of  the 
past  and  present  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  lands  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  are  inexplicable  on  the 
theory  of  creation*  We  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
created  alike,  in  coiieqpondence  wiHi  the  nearly  similar 
physical  conditions  of  the  areas ;  for  if  we  compare,  for 
instance,  certain  parts  of  South  America  with  the  south- 
ern continents  of  the  Old  World,  we  see  countries  closely 
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corresponding  in  all  their  physical  couditions,  but  n^th 
their  inhabitants  utterly  diasimilar. 

But  we  miut  retam  to  our  more  uninediate  subject^ 
the  Glacial  period.  I  am  oonyinced  that  Forbes's  mw 
may  be  largely  extended.  In  Europe  we  bare  the 
plainest  evidence  of  the  rold  |X'riad,  from  the  western 
shores  of  Ikitain  to  the  Oiiral  range,  and  southward  to 
the  Pyrenees.  We  may  infer  from  the  frozen  mammals 
and  nature  of  the  mountain  vegetation,  that  Siberia  was 
similarly  affected  Along  the  Himalaya,  at  points  900 
miles  apart^  gladero  baye  left  the  maiks  of  their  former 
low  descent;  and  in  Sikkim,  Dr.  Hooker  saw  maize 
growing  on  gigantic  ancient  moraines.  Soatb  of  the 
equator,  we  have  some  direct  evidence  of  former  glacial 
action  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  same  plants,  found  on 
widely  separated  mountains  in  that  island,  tell  the  same 
story.  If  one  account  which  has  been  published  can  be 
tmstedy  we  have  direct  eyidence  of  gladal  action  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Australia. 

Looking  to  America ;  in  the  northem  half,  ice-borne 
fragments  of  rock  have  been  observed  on  tlie  eastern 
side  as  far  south  as  hit.  36^-37°,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  where  the  climate  is  now  so  different^  as 
far  south  as  lat.  46°  ;  erratic  boulders  have,  also,  been 
noticed  on  the  Eocky  Mountains.  In  the  Cordillera 
of  equatorial  South  America,  glaciers  once  extended 
far  below  their  present  leyel.  In  Central  Chile  I  ex- 
amined a  vast  mound  of  detritus,  crossing  the  Poilillo 
valley,  which  I  now  fully  believe  to  have  been  due  to 
ice-action;  but  we  shall  hereafter  have  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  ^Ir.  D.  Forbes,  who  in- 
forms me  that  he  found  in  the  Cordillera^  from  lat  13^ 
to  aO^  S.»  at  about  the  height  of  12,000  feet»  strongly- 
furrowed  rocks,  resembling  those  with  which  he  was 
familial-  iu  Norway,  and  likewise  great  mai>ses  of  de- 
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tritiis,  including  grooved  pebbles.  Along  this  whole 
space  of  the  Oordilleia  true  glaciers  do  not  now  exist 
even  at  much  more  considerable  heights.  Farther 
south  on  both  sides  of  the  oontinent,  teem  lat  41^  to  the 
souihemmost  extremity,  we  have  the  dearest  eTidence 
of  former  glacial  action,  in  huge  boulders  transported 
far  from  their  parent  source. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  Glacial  cjxw'h  was  strictly 
simultaneous  at  these  sevenil  far  distant  points  on  oppo> 
site  sides  of  the  world.  Bnt  we  haye  good  evidence  in 
almost  every  case,  that  the  epoch  was  included  within 
the  latest  geological  period.  We  hare,  also,  excellent 
evidence,  that  it  endured  for  an  enormous  time,  as 
measured  by  years,  at  each  point.  The  cold  may  have 
come  on,  or  have  ceased,  earlier  at  one  point  of  the 
globe  than  at  another,  but  seemg  that  it  endured  for  a 
long  time  at  each,  and  that  it  was  contemporaneous  in 
a  geological  sense,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was,  during 
a  part  at  least  of  the  period,  actually  simultaneous 
throughout  the  world.  Without  some  distinct  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  at  least  admit  as  probable  that 
the  glacial  action  was  simultaneous  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  North  America,  in  the  Cordillera  under 
tlie  equatorial,  tropical,  and  wanner  temperate  zones, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  be- 
lieving that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  world  was  at 
tliis  period  simultaneously  cooler.  But  it  would  suflSce 
for  my  j)urpose,  if  the  temperature  was  at  the  same 
time  lower  along  certain  broad  belts  of  longitude. 

On  this  view  of  the  whole  world,  or  at  least  of  broad 
longitudinal  belts,  having  been  simultaneously  colder 
from  pole  to  pde,  much  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
present  distift»ution  of  identical  and  allied  species.  In 
America,  Dr.  Hooker  has  shown  that  between  forty  and 
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fifty  of  the  flowering  plants  of  Tieira  del  Faego,  foiming 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  scanty  flora,  are  conunonto 
Europe,  enormously  remote  as  these  two  points  are ;  and 

there  are  many  closely  allied  species.  On  the  lofty 
mountains  of  equatorial  America  a  liost  of  peculiar 
species  belonging  to  European  genera  occur.  On  the 
highest  mountains  of  Brazil,  some  few  European  genera 
were  found  by  Gardnw,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  wide 
intervening  hot  coiintrie&  So  on  the  Billa  of  Caraocas 
the  illustrions  Hmnboldt  long  ago  found  spedes  belongs 
ing  to  genera  characteristic  of  the  Cordi)lera.  On  the 
mountains  of  Abyst^iuia,  several  forms  characteristic  of 
Euro|)e  and  some  few  representatives  of  the  flora  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  occur.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
itself  a  very  few  European  species,  believed  not  to  have 
been  introduced  by  man,  and  on  the  momitauis,  several 
representative  European  forms  are  foxmd,  which  have 
not  been  discovered  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  Africa. 
On  the  Himalaya,  and  on  the  isolated  mountain-ranges 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  on  the  heights  of  Ceylon,  and 
on  the  volcanic  cones  of  Java,  many  plants  occur,  either 
identically  the  same  or  representing  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  representing  plants  of  Europe,  not  found 
in  the  intervening  hot  lowlands.  A  list  of  the  genera 
collected  on  the  loftier  peaks  of  Java  raises  a  picture 
of  a  collection  made  on  a  hill  in  Europe !  Still  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  southern  Australian  forms  are 
clearly  represented  by  plants  growing  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Borneo.  Some  of  these  Australian 
forms,  as  I  hear  jfrom  Dr.  Hooker,  extend  along  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Makcca»  and  are  thinly 
scattered,  on  the  one  hand  over  India  and  on  the  other 
as  far  north  as  Japan. 

On  the  southern  mountains  of  Australia,  Dr.  F. 
MuUer  has  discovered  several  European  species ;  other 
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gpecies,  not  introduced  by  man,  occur  on  the  lowlands ;  and 
a  long  list  can  be  giren,  aa  I  am  infoimed  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
of  European  genera,  found  in  Australia,  but  not  in  the 
intermediate  torrid  regions.  In  the  admirable  *  Introduc- 
tion to  tlie  Flora  of  New  Zealand/  by  Dr.  Hooker,  analo- 
gous and  striking  facts  are  given  in  regard  to  the  plants 
of  that  large  island.  Hence  we  see  that  throughout  the 
world,  the  plants  growing  on  the  more  lofty  mountains, 
and  on  the  temperate  lowlands  of  the  northern  and  souths* 
em  hemispheres,  are  sometimes  identically  the  same; 
but  they  are  much  oftener  specifically  distinct,  though 
related  to  each  other  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

This  brief  abstract  applies  to  plants  alone  :  some 
strictly  analogous  faets  could  be  given  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  terrestrial  animals.  In  marine  productions, 
similar  cases  occur;  as  an  example,  I  may  quote  a 
remark  by  the  highest  authority,  FioL  Dana,  tiiat  '*it 
is  certainly  a  wonderM  &ct  tlutt  New  Zealand  should 
have  a  closer  resemblance  in  its  crustaxiea  to  Great 
Britain,  its  antipode,  than  to  any  otlier  part  of  the 
world."  8ir  J.  Kichardson,  also,  speaks  of  the  re- 
appearance on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
&Cf  of  northern  forms  of  fish.  Dr.  Hooker  informs 
me  that  twenty-five  species  of  Alg»  aire  common  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  Europe,  but  have  not  been  found 
in  the  intermediate  tropical  seas. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  northern  sj)ecies  and 
forms  found  in  tlic  southern  parts  of  the  southern  liemi- 
sphere,  and  on  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  intertropical 
regions,  are  not  arctic,  but  belong  to  the  northern  tem- 
perate zones.  As  Mr*  H.  G.  Watson  has  recently  re- 
marked, '^In  receding  ficom  polar  towards  equatorial 
latitudes,  the  Alpine  or  mountain  floras  really  become 
less  and  less  arctic."  IMany  of  the  forms  living  on  the 
mountains  of  the  warmer  reigons  of  the  earth  and  in 
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the  southern  liemisphere  are  of  doubtful  value,  being 
ranked  by  some  naturalists  as  specifically  distinct,  by 
others  as  varieties;  but  some  are  certainly  identical, 
and  many,  though  cloeely  related  to  northern  fanna, 
must  be  ranked  as  distinct  spedefl^  ; 

Now  let  US  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  fore- 
going facts,  on  tlie  belief,  supported  as  it  is  by  a  large 
body  of  geological  evidence,  that  the  whole  world,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  was  during  the  Glacial  period  simulta- 
neously mudi  colder  than  at  present  The  Glacial 
period*  as  measored  by  years,  mnst  hare  been  yery 
long;  and  when  we  remember  over  what  yast  spaces 
some  natoralised  plants  and  animals  hare  spread  within 
a  few  centuries,  this  period  will  have  been  ample  for 
any  amount  of  migration.  As  the  cold  came  slowly  on, 
all  the  tropical  plants  and  other  productions  will  have 
retreated  from  both  sides  towards  the  eqnator,  followed 
Jn  the  rear  by  the  temperate  prodnctions,  and  these  by 
the  arctic;  but  irith  the  latter  we  are  not  now  oon- 
cemed.  The  tropical  plants  probably  suffered  mnch 
extinction ;  how  much  no  one  can  say  ;  perhaps  for- 
merly the  tropics  supported  as  many  species  as  we  see 
at  the  present  day  crowded  together  at  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  and  in  parts  of  temperate  Australia.  As 
we  know  that  many  tropical  plants  and  animals  can 
withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  cold,  many  might 
haye  escaped  extermination  during  a  moderate  fall  of 
temperature,  more  especially  by  escaping  into  the  lowest, 
most  protected,  and  warmest  districts.  But  the  great 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  all  tropical  productions  will 
have  sofiSared  to  a  certain  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  temperate  productions,  after  migrating  nearer  to 
the  equator,  though  they  will  haye  been  placed  under 
somewhat  new  conditions,  will  have  suffered  less.  And  it 
is  certain  that  many  temperate  plants,  if  protected  ftom 
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the  inroads  of  competitors,  can  withstand  a  much  warmer 
climate  than  their  own.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  possible, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  tropical  piodnctioDB  were  in 
a  suffering  state,  and  oonld  not  have  presented  a  firm 
front  agaList  intruders,  tiiat  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  vigorous  and  dominant  temperate  forms  might 
have  penetrated  the  native  ranks,  and  have  reached  or 
even  crossed  the  equator.  The  invasion  would,  of  course, 
bave  been  greatly  favoured  by  high  land,  and  perhaps 
by  a  dry  dimate ;  for  Dr.  Falconer  informs  me  that  it 
is  the  damp  with  the  heat  of  the  tn^ics  which  is  so 
destmctiye  to  perennial  plants  from  a  temperate  di- 
mate. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  humid  and  hottest 
districts  will  luive  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  tropical 
natives.  The  mountiuu-ranges  north-west  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and  the  long  line  of  the  Cordillera,  seem  to  have 
afforded  two  great  lines  of  invasion :  and  it  is  a  striking 
hid,  latdy  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  HooW,  that  aU 
the  flowering  plants,  about  forty-siz  in  number,  conmion 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  to  Europe,  still  exist  in  North 
America,  which  must  have  lain  on  tlie  line  of  march. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  temperate  productions 
entered  and  crossed  even  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics  at 
the  period  when  the  cold  was  most  intense, — ^when 
arctic  forms  had  migrated  some  twenty-five  degrees 
of  latitude  from  their  native  country,  and  covered  the 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  this  period  of  ex- 
treme cold,  I  believe  that  the  climate  under  the  equator 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  was  about  the  same  with  that  now 
felt  there  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet. 
During  this  the  coldest  period,  large  spaces  of  the  tro- 
pical lowlands  were  probably  dothed  with  a  mingled 
tropical  and  temperate  vegetation,  like  that  now  grow- 
ing with  strange  luxuriance  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya, 
as  graphically  described  by  Hooker. 
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Thtis,  as  I  believe,  a  considerable  number  of  plants,  a 
few  terrestrial  animals,  and  some  marine  productionfl^ 
migrated  during  the  Glacial  period  from  the  northern 
and  southern  temperate  xones  into  the  intertropical 
regiomfy  and  some  eyen  crossed  the  equator*  As  the 
warmth  returned,  these  temperate  forms  would  uatiirally 
ascend  the  higher  mountains,  being  exterminated  on  the 
lowlands ;  those  which  had  not  reached  the  equator 
would  re-migrate  northward  or  southward  towards  their 
former  homes;  but  the  forms,  chiefly  northern,  which  had 
crossed  the  equator^  would  trayel  still  fEurther  from  their 
homes  into  the  more  temperate  latitudes  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere*  Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  from 
geological  eridence  that  the  whole  body  of  arctic  shells 
underwent  scarcely  any  modification  during  their  long 
southern  migration  and  re-migration  northward,  the  case 
may  have  been  wholly  different  with  those  intruding 
forms  which  settled  themselves  on  the  intertropical 
mountains^  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  These 
being  surrounded  by  strangers  will  have  had  to  compete 
with  many  new  forms  of  life ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
selected  modifications  in  their  structure,  habits,  and  con- 
stitutions will  have  profited  them.  Thus  many  of  these 
w  anderers,  though  still  plainly  related  by  inheritance  to 
their  brethren  of  the  northern  or  southern  hemispheres, 
now  exist  in  their  new  homes  as  well-marked  varieties 
or  as  distinct  spedes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Hooker  in  regard  to  America,  and  by  Alj)h.  de  Candollo 
in  regard  to  Australia,  that  many  more  identical  plants 
and  allied  forms  have  apparently  migrated  from  the 
•  north  to.  the  south,  than  in  a  reversed  direction.  We 
see,  however,  a  few  southern  vegetable  forms  on  the 
mountains  of  Bomeo  and  Abyssinia*    I  suspect  that 
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this  prepondeiant  migration  from  noith  to  aoath  is  dae 
to  tiie  greats  extent  of  land  in  the  noriih,  and  to  the 
northern  £»rm8  haying  existed  in  their  own  homes  in 
greater  numbers,  and  having  consequently  been  ad- 
vanced through  natural  selection  and  competition  to  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection  or  dominating  power,  than 
the  southern  forms.  And  thus,  when  they  became  com- 
mii^led  during  the  Glacial  penod»  the  northern  foniis 
were  enabled  to  beat  the  less  powexM  southern  forms. 
Sxat  in  Hie  same  manner  as  we  see  at  the  present  day, 
that  Tery  many  Enropean  productions  coyer  the  ground 
in  La  Plata,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Australia,  and 
have  to  a  certain  extent  beaten  the  natives;  whereas 
extremely  few  southern  forms  have  become  naturalised 
in  any  part  of  Eurc^,  though  hides,  wool,  and  other 
objects  likely  to  carry  seeds  have  been  largely  im« 
ported  into  £uf(^  during  the  last  two  <v  three  cen- 
turies £rom  La  Plata^  and  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  from  Australia.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
must  have  occurred  on  the  intertropical  mountains  :  no 
doubt  before  the  Glacial  period  they  were  stocked  with 
endemic  Alpine  forms ;  but  these  have  almost  every- 
where largely  yielded  to  the  more  dominant  forms^ 
gnmated  in  the  larger  areas  and  more  efficient  wcnrk- 
shops  of  the  north.  In  many  islands  the  natiye  pro- 
ductions are  nefurly  equalled  or  even  outnumbered  by 
the  naturalised;  and  if  the  natives  have  not  been 
actually  exterminated,  their  numbers  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  this  is  the  first  st^xge  towards  extinction. 
A  mountain  is  an  island  on  the  land ;  and  the  inter- 
tropcal  mountains  before  the  Glacial  period  must  haye 
been  completely  isolated ;  and  I  belieye  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  islands  on  tiie  land  yielded  to  those 
-produced  within  the  larg^  areas  of  the  north,  just  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  productions  of  real  islands  hay^ 
eveiywhere  lately  yielded  to  oontio^atal  fonna^  oato* 
xalised  by  man's  agency. 

I  am  far  from  sappoong  tbat  all  difficulties  are  re- 
moved on  the  Tiew  here  given  in  regard  to  the  range 
and  affinities  of  the  allied  species  which  live  in  the 
northern  and  southern  temperate  zones  and  on  the 
mountains  of  the  intertropical  regions.  Very  many 
difficulties  remain  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  pr^^nd  to 
indicate  the  exact  lines  and  mesns  of  mi^^wtion,  or  ibe 
leason  why  oertain  species  and  not  others  baTe  migrated ; 
why  certain  species  have  been  modified  and  hare  giyen 
rwe  to  new  groups  of  forms,  and  others  have  remained 
unaltered.  We  cannot  hope  to  explain  such  facts, 
until  we  can  say  why  one  species  and  not  another  be- 
comes naturalised  by  man's  agency  in  a  foreign  land; 
why  one  ranges  twice  or  thiice  as  &r,  and  is  twice  or 
thrice  as  common^  as  anolher  specdes  within  their  own 
homes. 

I  hare  said  that  manydifficnities  remain  to  be  solved : 

some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  are  stated  with  admirable 
clearness  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  botanical  works  on  the 
antarctic,  regions.  These  cannot  be  here  discussed.  I 
will  only  say  that  as  iar  as  regards  the  oocnrrenoe  of 
identical  species  at  points  so  enoononsly  remote  as 
Eeignelen  Land,  New  Zeahmd,  and  Fnegia^  I  beUeve 
tiiat  towards  the  dose  of  the  Glacial  period,  icebergs, 
as  suggested  by  Lyell,  have  been  lai^gely  concerned  in 
their  dispersal.  But  the  existence  of  several  quite 
distinct  species,  belonging  to  genera  exclusively  confined 
to  the  south,  at  these  and  other  distant  points  of  the 
.seuthem  hemij^here,  i^^  on  my  theory  of  descent  with 
mndifieaticmi  a  £»  more  remarkable  case  of  difficulty. 
For  some  of  Aese  qpedes  are  so  distinct;  that  we  cannnt 
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^appose  that  there  has  been  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Glacial  period  for  their  migtatioiiy  and  for 
their  sobsequent  modificatioii  to  the  neceaaaiy  degree. 
The  &ct8  seem  to  me  to  indicate  tliat  peculiar  and  very 
distinct  species  haye  migrated  in  radiating  lines  from 
some  common  centre;  and  I  am  inclined  to  look  in 
the  southern,  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  a  former 
and  wanner  period,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Glacial  period*  when  the  antarctic  lands^  now  covered 
with  ioe»  supported  a  highly  pecnliar  and  isolated  flora. 
I  suspect  that  before  this  flora  was  exterminated  by  the 
GladiEd  epoch*  a  few  fonns  were  widely  dispersed  to 
various  points  of  the  southern  hemisphere  by  occasional 
means  of  transport,  and  by  the  aid,  as  halting-places,  of 
•existing  and  now  sunken  islands.  By  these  means,  as  I 
believe,  the  southern  shores  of  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  haye  become  slightly  tinted  by  the  same 
peculiar  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  in  a  striking  passage  has  speculated*  in- 
language  almost  identical  with  mine,  on  the  effects  of 
great  alternations  of  climate  on  geographical  distri- 
bution. I  believe  that  the  world  has  recentlv  felt  one 
of  his  great  cycles  of  change ;  and  that  on  .this  view, 
combined  with  modification  through  natural  selection* 
a  mnltitnde  of  &ct8  in  the  present  distribution  both 
of  the  same  and  of  allied  forms  of  life  can  be  ex- 
plained. The  living  waters  may  be  said  to  have  flowed 
during  one  sliortr  period  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  and  to  have  crossed  at  the  equator ;  but  to 
have  flowed  with  greater  force  from  the  north  so  as  to 
have  freely  inundated  the  south.  As  the  tide  leaves 
its  drift  in  horizontal  lines,  though  rismg  higher  on 
.the  shores  where  the  tide  rises  highest^  so  have  the 
living  waten  left  their  living  drift  on  our  mountain- 
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finmmits,  in  a  line  gently  rising  ^rom  the  arctic  low- 
lands to  a'great  height  under  the  equator.  The  yariotis 
bekigs  thus  left  stranded  maj  be  compaied  with  savage 
laoes  of  man,  driven     and  sorviving  in  the  moontain* 

fastnesses  of  almost  every  land,  which  serve  as  a  record, 
full  of  interest  to  us,  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  lowlands.  ' 
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Distribntion  of  fi«sh-ivatflr  piodiictioiw-^On  the  inhabitants  of 
oceanie  islands — Ahsenoe  of  Batnchians  and  of  terrestrial 
Mammals— On  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  island  to 
those  of  the  nearest  mainland — On  eolonisation  from  the  nearest 
aonroe  with  sabsequent  modification— Summary  of  the  last  and 
ptesent  chi^iter. 

As  lakes  and  river-systems  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  barriers  of  land,  it  might  haTe  been  thought 
that  fresh-water  prodnctioiiB  would  not  have  ranged 
widely  within  the  same  countiyy  and  as  the  sea  is 
apparently  a  still  more  impassable  barrier,  that  they 
never  would  have  extended  to  distant  countries.  But 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Not  only  have  many 
fresh-water  species,  belonging  to  quite  dill'erent  classes, 
an  enormous  range,  but  allied  species  prevail  in  a 
remarkable  manner  throughout  the  world.  I  well  re- 
member,  when  first  collecting  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Brazil*  feeling  much  surprise  at  the  similarity  of  the 
fresh-water  insects,  shells»  &c.,  and  at  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  surrounding  terrestrial  beings,  compared  with 
those  of  Britain. 

But  this  power  in  frosh-water  productions  of  ranging 
widely,  though  so  unexpected,  can,  I  think,  in  most 
cases  be  explained  by  their  having  become  fitted,  in 
a  manner  Idghly  useful  to  them,  for  short  and  fre- 
quent migrations  from  pond  to  i>ond,  or  from  stream  to 
stream;  and  liability  to  wide  dispersal  would  follow 
from  this  capacity  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence. 
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We  can  here  consider  only  a  few  cases.  In  regard  to 
fish,  I  believe  that  the  same  species  never  occur  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  distant  continents.  But  on  the  same 
oontinent  the  ^des  often  range  widely  and  almost 
caprioionsly ;  for  two  riveinBystems  will  have  some  fish 
in  common  and  some  different.  A  few  facts  seem  to 
favour  the  possibility  of  their  occasional  transport  by 
accidental  means;  like  that  of  the  live  fisli  not  rarely 
dropped  by  whirlwinds  in  India»  and  the  vitality  of  their 
ova  when  removed  from  the  water.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  dispersal  of  fresh-water  fish  mainly  to 
slight  changes  within  the  recent  period  in  the  levd  <tf 
the  land,  having  caused  rivers  to  flow  into  each  other. 
Instances,  also,  could  be  given  of  this  having  occurred 
during  floods,  without  any  change  of  level.  We  have 
evidence  in  the  loess  of  the  lihine  of  considerable 
changes  of  level  in  the  land  within  a  very  recent 
logical  period,  and  when  the  surface  was  peopled  by 
existing  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  The  wide  differeuse 
of  the  fish  on  opposite  sides  of  continuous  mountain- 
ranges,  which  from  an  early  period  must  have  parted 
river-systems  and  completely  prevented  their  moscula- 
tion,  seems  to  lead  to  this  same  conclusion.  With 
respect  to  allied  fresh-water  fish  occurring  at  very  distant 
points  of  the  world,  no  doubt  there  are  many  cases 
which  cannot  at  present  be  explained :  but  some  fresh- 
water fish  belong  to  yery  ancient  forms,  and  in  such 
cases  there  wDl  have  been  ample  time  for  great  geo- 
graphical changes,  and  consequently  time  and  means 
for  much  migration.  In  the  second  place,  salt-water  fish 
can  with  care  be  slowly  accustomed  to  live  in  fresh 
water ;  and^  according  to  Valenciennes,  there  is  hardly 
a  single  group  of  fishes  confined  exclusively  to  fresh 
water,  so  that  we  may  imagine  that  a  marine  member 
of  a  fresh-water  group  might  travel  fiEur  along  the  shcoea 
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of  the  sea,  and  subsequently  become  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  fresh  waters  of  a  distant  land. 

Some  species  of  fresh-water  shells  hare  a  Teiy  wide 
lange,  and  allied  ppedes,  which,  on  my  theory,  are  de- 
scended fix>m  a  common  parent,  and  mnst  hare  pro- 
ceeded from  a  single  source,  preyail  throughont  the 
world.  Their  distiibution  at  first  perplexed  me  much, 
as  their  ova  are  not  likely  to  be  transported  by  birds, 
and  they  are  immediately  killed  by  sea-water,  as  are 
the  adults.  I  coiild  not  even  understand  how  some 
naturalised  species  have  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
same  country.  But  two  &ct0,  which  I  have  observed 
—and  no  doubt  many  others  remain  to  be  observed--* 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject  When  a  duck  sud« 
denly  emerges  from  a  pond  covered  with  duck-w^eed,  I 
have  twice  seen  these  little  plants  adhering  to  its  back ; 
and  it  has  happened  to  me,  in  removing  a  little  duck- 
weed from  one  aquarium  to  another,  that  I  have  quite 
Bnintentionally  stocked  the  one  with  fresh-water  shells 
from  the  other.  But  another  agency  is  perhaps  more 
effectual :  I  suspended  a  duck's  feet  in  an  aquarium, 
where  many  ova  of  fresh-water  shells  were  hatching  ; 
and  I  found  that  numbers  of  the  extremely  minute  and 
just-hatcliefl  shells  crawled  on  the  feet,  and  clung  to 
them  so  lirmly  tliat  when  taken  out  of  the  water  they 
could  not  be  jarred  ofi',  though  at  a  somewhat  more 
advanced  age  they  would  voluntarily  drop  off.  These 
just-hatched  molluscs,  though  aquatic  in  their  nature, 
survived  on  the  duck's  feet,  in  damp  air,  fit)m  twelve 
to  twenty  hours ;  and  in  this  length  of  time  a  duck  or 
heron  might  fly  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
would  be  sure  to  alight  on  a  pool  or  rivulet,  if  blow^n 
across  sea  to  an  oceanic  island  or  to  anv  other  distant 
point  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  informs  me  that  a  Dy ticus 
haa  been  caught  with  an  Ancylus.  (a  fresh-water  shell 
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like  a  limpet)  finnly  adhering  to  it;  and  a  water-beetle 
of  the  same  &mily,  a  Golymbetes,  once  flew  on  board 
the  *  Beadle/  when  forty-five  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  land :  how  much  farther  it  might  have  flown 
with  a  favouring  gale  no  one  can  telL 

With  respect  to  plants,  it  has  long  been  known  what 
enonnous  ranges  many  firesh-water^  and  even  marslu 
species^  haye^  both  oTer  cQntinents  and  to  the  most 
remote  oceanic  islands.  This  is  strikingly  shown,  as 
remarked  by  Alph.  de  Candolle,  in  large  groups  of 
terrestrial  plants,  which  have  only  a  very  few  aquatic 
members  ;  for  these  latter  seem  immediately  to  acquire, 
as  if  in  consequence,  a  verj^  wide  range.  I  think  favour- 
able means  of  dispersal  explain  this  fact.  I  have  before 
mentioned  that  earth  occasionally^  though  rarely,  ad- 
heres in  some  quantity  to  the  feet  and  beaks  of  birds. 
Wading  birds,  which  freqnent  the  muddy  edges  of 
ponds,  if  suddenly  flushed,  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
have  muddy  feet.  Birds  of  this  order,  I  can  show,  are 
the  greatest  wanderers,  and  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  most  remote  and  barren  islands  in  the  open  ocean ; 
they  would  not  be  likely  ta  alight  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  so  that  the  dirt  would  not  be  washed  off  their  feet ; 
when  making  land,  they  would  be  sure  to  fly  to  thdr 
natural  fresh-water  haunts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
botanists  are  aware  how  charged  the  mud  of  ponds  is 
with  seeds :  I  have  tried  several  little  experiments,  but 
will  here  give  only  the  most  striking  case :  I  took  in 
February  three  table-spoonfuls  of  mud  from  three  dif- 
ferent points,  beneath  water,  on  the  edge  of  a  little 
pond ;  this  mud  when  dry  weighed  only  6|  ounces ;  I 
kept  it  covered  up  in  my  study  for  six  months,  pulling 
up  and  counting  each  plant  as  it  gi-ew  ;  the  ])laut,s  were 
of  many  kinds,  and  were  altogether  537  in  number* 
and  yet  tl^e  viscid  mud  was  all  contained  in  a  breakiast 
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cup !  Considering  these  facts,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
inexplicable  circumstance  if  water-birds  did  not  trans- 
port the  seeds  of  fresh-water  plants  to  vast  distanceSy 
and  if  consequently  the  range  of  these  plants  was  not 
very  great.  The  same  agency  may  have  come  into 
play  with  tbd  eggs  of  some  of  the  smaller  fresb-water 
animals. 

Other  and  unknown  ap:encies  probably  have  also 
played  a  part.  I  have  stated  that  Iresh-water  fish  eat 
some  kinds  of  seed%  though  they  reject  many  other 
kinds  after  having  swallowed  them;  even  small  fish 
swallow  seeds  of  moderate  size,  as  of  the  yellow  water- 
lily  and  Potamogeton.  Herons  and  other  birds,  centnry 
after  century,  have  gone  on  daily  devouring  fish ;  they 
then  take  flight  and  go  to  other  waters,  or  are  blown 
across  the  sea  ;  and  we  have  seen  tliat  seeds  retain  their 
power  of  germination,  when  rejected  in  pellets  or  in 
excrement,  many  hours  afterwards.  When  I  saw  the 
great  size  of  tiie  seeds  of  that  fine  water-lQy,  the 
Nelnmbium,  and  remembered  Alph.  de  CandoUe's  re- 
marks on  this  plant,  I  thought  that  its  distribntion  must 
remain  quite  inexplicable ;  .but  Au(hibon  states  that  he 
found  the  seeds  of  the  great  soutliern  water-lily  (pro- 
bably, according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  the  ]S  elumbium  luteum) 
in  a  heron's  stomach ;  altliough  I  do  not  know  the  fac^ 
yet  analogy  makes  me  believe  that  a  heron  flying  to 
another  pond  and  getting  a  hearty  meieJ  of  fish,  would 
probably  reject  from  its  stomach  a  pellet  containing 
the  seeds  of  tlic  Kehimbium  undigested  ;  or  the  seeds 
might  be  drojjped  by  the  bird  whilst  feeding  its  young, 
in  the  same  way  as  fish  are  known  sometimes  to  be 
dropped. 

In  considering  these  several  means  of  distribution,' 
it  fihould  be  remembered  that  when  a  pond  or  stxeam 
is  first  formed,  for  instance,  on  a  rising  islets  it  will  be 
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unoocnpied ;  and  a  siiigle  seed  or  egg  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  succeeding.  Although  there  will  always  be 
a  struggle  for  life  between  the  individuals  of  the  [^>ecie% 
however  few,  already  occupying  any  pond,  yet  as  the 
number  of  kinds  is  small,  compared  with  those  on  the 
land,  the  competition  will  probably  bo  less  severe 
between  aquatic  than  between  terrestrial  species  ;  eon- 
aequently  an  intruder  from  the  waters  of  a  foreigii 
.country,  would  have  a  better  daaace  of  seizing  on  a 
place,  than  in  the  case  of  terxestrial  oolonistb  We 
should  also  remember  that  some,  perhaps  many,  fresh- 
water productions  are  low  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  low  beings 
ehaiiL^c  or  become  modified  less  quickly  than  the  high ; 
and  this  will  give  longer  time  than  the  average  for  the 
migration  of  the  same  aquatic  species.  We  should  not 
foiget  the  probability  of  many  species  having  formerly 
ranged  as  continuously  as  fresh-water  productions  ever 
can  range,  over  immense  areas,  and  having  subsequently 
become  extinct  in  intermediate  regions.  But  the  wide 
distribution  of  fresh -water  plants  and  of  the  lower 
animakj  whether  retaining  the  same  identical  form 
or  in  some  degree  modified,  I  believe  mainly  depends 
on  the  wide  dispersal  of  their  seeds  and  eggs  by  animal% 
more  especially  by  fresh-water  birds,  which  have  large 
powers  of  flight,  and  naturally  travel  from  one  to  an- 
other and  often  distant  piece  of  water.  Nature,  like 
a  careful  gardener,  thus  takes  her  seeds  from  a  bed  of 
a  particular  nature,  and  drops  them  in  another  equally 
well  fitted  for  them« 

V  On  the  InhaMamU  of  Oeeame  IsUmcU. — We  now 
come  to  the  last  of  the  three  classes  of  facts,  which  I 

have  selected  as  presenting  the  greatest  amount  of 
diiEcuIty,  on  the  view  that  all  the  individuals  both  of 
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the  same  and  of  allied  species  have  descended  from  a 
Bingle  parent ;  and  therefore  have  all  proceeded  from  a 
common  birthplace,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  have  come  to  inhabit  distant  points  of  the 
globe.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  cannot  honestly 
admit  Forbes's  yiew  on  continental  extensions,  which, 
if  legitimately  followed  out,  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  within  the  recent  period  all  existing  islands  have 
been  nearly  or  quite  joined  to  some  continent.  This 
view  would  remove  many  difficulties,  but  it  would  not 
explain  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  insular  productiona 
In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to 
the  mere  question  of  dispersal ;  but  shall  consider  some 
other  facts,  which  bear  on  the  truth  of  the  two  theories 
of  independent  creation  and  of  descent  with  modi- 
fication. 

The  species  of  all  kinds  which  inhabit  oceanic  islands 
are  few  in  number  compared  with  those  on  equal  conti- 
nental areas :  Alph.  de  CandoUe  admits  this  for  plants, 
and  WoUaston  for  insects.  If  we  look  to  the  large  size 
and  varied  stations  of  New  Zealand,  extending  over 
780  miles  of  latitude,  and  compare  its  flowering  plants, 
only  750  in  luiniber,  with  those  on  an  equal  area  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  in  Australia,  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  something  quite  independently  of  any  dif- 
ference in  physical  conditions  has  caused  so  great  a 
difference  in  number.  Even  the  uniform  county  of 
Cambridge  has  .  847  plants,  and  the  little  island  of 
Anglesea  764,  but  a  few  ferns  and  a  few  introduced 
plants  are  included  in  these  numbers,  and  the  com- 
parison in  some  other  respects  is  not  quite  fair.  We 
have  evidence  that  tlie  barren  island  of  Ascension  ab- 
origmally  possessed  under  half-a-dozen  flowering  plants ; 
yet  many  have  become  naturalised  on  it,  as  they  have 
on  New  Zealand  and  on  every  other  oceanic  island 
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whicli  can  1)0  named.  In  St.  TTolonft  tlioro  is  reason  to 
boliovo  tliat  the  natnrali.scd  jilaiits  and  animals  have 
nearly  or  qnite  exterminated  many  native  productions. 
He  who  admits  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  each 
separate  species,  will  have  to  admit  that  a  sufficient 
nnmher  of  the  best  adapted  plants  and  animals  have 
not  been  created  on  oceanic  islands ;  for  man  has  nnin- 
tentionally  stoeked  them  from  yarions  sources  far  more 
fully  and  perfectly  than  has  nature. 

Altlum^di  in  oceanic  islands  the  number  of  kinds  of 
inhabitants  is  scanty,  the  proportion  of  endemic  species 
(».e.  those  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world)  is  often 
extremely  large.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  the  endemic  landnshells  in  lliladeira,  or  of 
the  endemic  birds  in  the  GJalapagos  Archipelago,  with 
the  number  found  on  any  continent,  and  then  compare 
the  area  of  the  islands  with  that  of  the  continent,  we 
fihaii  see  that  this  is  true.  This  fact  might  have  been 
expected  on  my  theory,  for,  as  already  explained,  species 
occasionally  arriving  after  long  intervals  in  a  new  and 
isolated  district,  and  having  to  compete  with  new  asso- 
ciates, will  be  eminently  liable  to  modification,  and  will 
often  produce  groups  of  modified  descendants.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that,  because  in  an  island  nearly 
all  the  species  of  one  class  are  peculiar,  those  of  another 
dass,  or  of  another  section  of  the  same  class,  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and  this  difference  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
species  which  do  not  become  modified  having  immi- 
grated with  facility  and  in  a  body,  so  that  their  mutual 
relations  have  not  been  much  disturbed ;  and  partly  on 
the  frequent  arrival  of  unmodilied  immigrants  froiu  the 
mother-country,  and  the  consequent  intercrossing  with 
them.  With  respect  to  the  effects  of  this  intercrossing; 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ofispiing  of  such 
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eroflses  would  almost  certainly  gain  in  vigour ;  80  that 
even  an  occasional  cross  would  produce  more  effect 
than  might  at  first  be  anticipated    To  give  a  few 

examples  :  in  the  Galapagos  IsLinds  there  are  26  hind- 
birds  ;  of  these,  21  (or  perhaps  23)  are  peculiar,  whereas 
of  the  11  marine  birds  only  2  are  pecuhar;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  marine  birds  could  arrive  at  these  islands 
more  easily  than  land-birds.  JBermuday  on  the  other 
hmd,  which  lies  at  about  the  same  distance  fiom  North 
America  as  the  Galapagos  Islands  do  from  South 
America,  and  which  has  a  very  peculiar  soil,  does  not 
possess  one  endemic  land-bird  ;  and  we  kno^y  from 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jones's  admii-able  account  of  Bermuda,  that 
very  many  North  American  birds,  during  their  great 
annual  migrations,  visit  either  periodically  or  occasion- 
ally this  island.  Madeira  does  not  possess  one  peculiar 
bird^  and  many  European  and  African  birds  are  almost 
every  year  blown  there,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Harcourt.  So  that  these  two  islands  of  BGrniudu  and 
]\rad('ira  have  been  stocked  by  birds,  which  for  long 
ages  have  struggled  together  in  their  former  homes,  and 
have  become  mutually  adapted  to  each  other ;  and 
when  settled  in  their  new  homes,  each  kind  will  have 
been  kept  by  the  others  to  their  proper  places  and 
habits,  and  will  consequently  have  been  little  liable  to 
modification.  Any  tendency  to  modification  will  also 
have  been  checked  by  intercrossing  with  the  unmodified 
immigrants  from  the  mother-country.  Madeira  again  is 
inhabited  by  a  wonderful  number  of  peculiar  land-shells, 
whereas  not  one  species  of  seanahell  is  confined  to  its 
shores :  now,  though  we  do  not  know  how  sea-shells  are 
dispersed,  yet  we  can  see  that  their  eggs  or  larvae, 
perhaps  attached  to  sea-weed  or  floating  timber,  or  to 
the  feet  of  w  ading-birds,  might  be  transported  far  more 
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easily  than  land-shells,  across  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  of  open  sea.    The  different  orders  of  insects  in  . 
Madeira  apparently  present  analogous  facts. 

Oceanic  islands  are  sometimes  deficient  in  certain 
dasses,  and  their  places  are  apparently  occa]Hed  by 
the  other  inhabitants ;  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  reptiles^ 
and  in  New  Zealand  gigantic  wingless  birds,  take  the 
place  of  mammals.  In  the  plants  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  Dr.  Hooker  has  sliown  that  the  proportional 
nunil)ers  of  the  ditfereiit  ordei's  are  very  different  from 
what  they  are  elsewhere.  Such  cases  are  generally  ac* 
counted  for  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  islands ; 
but  this  explanation  seems  to  me  not  a  little  doubtfuL 
Facility  of  immigration  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as 
important  as  the  nature  of  the  conditions. 

Many  remarkable  little  facts  could  bo  given  with 
respeet  to  the  inhabitants  of  remote  islands.  For  in- 
stance, in  certain  islands  not  tenanted  by  mammals, 
some  of  the  endemic  plants  have  beautifully  hooked 
seeds;  yet  few  relations  are  more  striking  than  the 
adaptation  of  hooked  seeds  for  transportal  by  the  wool 
and  fur  of  quadrupeds.  This  case  presents  no  difficulty 
on  my  view,  for  a  hooked  seed  might  be  transported  to 
an  island  by  some  other  means ;  and  the  plant  then 
becoming  slightly  modified,  but  still  retaining  its  hooked 
•  seeds,  would  form  an  endemic  species,  having  as  useless 
an  appendage  as  any  rudimentary  organ, — ^for  instance^ 
as  the  shrivelled  wings  under  the  soldered  elytra  of 
many  insular  beetles.  Again,  islands  often  possess  trees 
or  bushes  belonging  to  orders  which  elsewhere  include 
only  herbaceous  species ;  now  trees,  as  Alph.  de  Can- 
dolle  has  shown,  generally  have,  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  confined  ranges.  Hence  trees  would  be  little 
likely  to  reach  distant  oceanic  islands ;  and  an  herb* 
aceous  plant,  though  it  would  have  no  dbance  of  suc- 
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[  oeesfblly  competing  in  statme  with  a  fully  dereloped 

^  tree,  when  established  on  an  island  and  liaving  to  oom- 

^  pete  with  herbaceous  plants  alone,  might  readily  gain 

r;  an  udvaiitage  by  growing  taller  and  taller  and  over- 

K  topping  the  other  plants.    If  so,  natural  selection  would 

often  tend  to  add  to  the  stature  of  herbaceous  plants 
'  when  growing  on  an  oceanic  island,  to  whatever  order 

r  they  belonged,  and  thns  convert  them  first  into  bushes 

and  ultimately  into  trees. 

With  respect  to  the  absence  of  whole  orders  on 
oceanic  islands,  Bory  St.  Yincent  long  ago  remarked 
;  that  13atrachians  (frogs,  toads,  newts)  have  never  l)een 

found  on  any  of  the  many  islands  with  w^hich  the  great 
oceans  are  studded.  I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  this 
assertion,  and  I  have  found  it  strictly  ^true.  I  have^ 
however,  been  assured  that  a  frog  exists  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  great  island  of  New  Zealand ;  but  I  suspect 
that  this  exception  (if  the  information  be  correct)  may 
be  exj)lained  through  glacial  agency.  This  general 
absence  of  frogs,  toads,  and  newts  on  so  many  oceanic 
islands  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  their  physical  con-r 
ditions ;  indeed  it  seems  that  islands  are  pecidiarly  well 
fitted  for  these  animals ;  for  frogs  have  been  introduced 
into  Madeirsy  the  Azores,  and  Mauritius,  and  have 
multiplied  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  But  as  these 
animals  and  their  spawn  are  known  to  be  immediately 
killed  by  sea-water,  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  their  transportal  across  the  sea,  and  therefore  on  my 
view  we  can  see  why  they  do  not  exist  on  any  oceanic 
island  But  why,  on  the  theory  of  creation,  they  should 
not  have  been  created  there,  it  would  be  very  di£Scult 
to  explain. 

Mammals  offer  another  and  similar  case.  I  have 
carefully  searched  the  oldest  voyages,  but  have  not 
finished  my  search ;  as  yet  X  have  not  found  a  single 
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Instance,  free  from  doubt,  of  a  terrestrial  mammal- 
(ezduding  domesticated  animals  kept  by  the  natives) 
inhabiting  an  island  situated  above  300  miles  from*  a 
continent  or  great  continental  island ;  and  many  islands 

situated  at  a  uiuch  less  distance  are  equally  barren. 
The  Falkland  Lslands,  Avliich  are  inhabited  by  a  wolf- 
like fox,  come  nearest  to  an  exception  ;  but  this  group 
cannot  be  considered  as  oceanic,  as  it  lies  on  a  bank 
connected  with  the  mainland,  distant  from  it  about 
280  miles ;  moreoyer,  icebergs  fonnerly  brought  boul- 
ders to  its  western  shores,  and  they  may  have  formerly 
transported  foxes,  as  so  frequently  now  happens  in  the 
arctic  regions.  Yet  it  cannot  bo  said  that  small  islands 
will  not  support  small  mammals,  for  they  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  on  very  small  islands,  if  close  to  a 
continent ;  and  hardly  an  island  can  be  named  on 
which  our  smaller  quadrupeds  have  not  become  natural- 
ised and  greatly  multiplied.  It  cannot  be  said,  on  the 
ordinary  view  of  creation,  that  there  has  not  been  time 
for  the  creation  of  mammals ;  many  volcanic  islands 
are  sufficiently  ancient,  as  shown  by  the  stupendous 
degradation  which  they  have  sufl'ered,  and  by  their 
tertiary  strata :  there  has  also  been  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  endemic  species  belonging  to  other  classes ;  and 
on  continents  it  is  thought  that  mammals  appear  and 
disappear  at  a  quicker  rate  than  other  and  lower  ani- 
mals. Though  terrestrial  mammals  do  not  occur  on 
oceanic  islands,  aerial  mammals  do  occur  on  almost  cverv 
island.  New  Zealand  possesses  two  bats  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  :  Norfolk  Island,  the  Viti  Archipelago, 
the  Benin  Islands,  the  Caroline  and  Marianne  Archi- 
pelagoes, and  Mauritius,  all  possess  their  peculiar  bats. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  supposed  creatiye  force 
produced  bats  and  no  other  mammals  on  remote  islands? 
On  my  view  tliis  question  can  easily  be  answered ;  for 
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no  terrestrial  mammal  can  be  transported  across  a  wide 
space  of  sea,  but  bats  can  fly  across.  Bats  liave  been 
seen  wandering  by  day  far  oyer  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  two  North  American  species  either  regularly  or 
occasioiially  visit  Bermuda,  at  the  distance  of  600  miles 
from  the  mainland.  I  bear  from  Mr.  Tome^  who  has 
specially  studied  this  family,  that  many  of  the  same 
species  have  enormous  ranges,  and  are  found  on  conti- 
nents and  on  far  distant  islands.  Hence  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  such  wandering  species  have  been  modi- 
fied through  natural  selection  in  their  new  homes  in 
relation  to  their  new  positiony  and  we  can  understand 
the  presence  of  endemio  bats  on  islands,  with  tbe  ab- 
sence of  all  terrestrial  mammals. 

Besides  the  absence  of  terrestrial  mammals  in  rela- 
tion to  the  remoteness  of  islands  from  continents,  there 
is  also  a  relation,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
distance,  between  the  depth  <^  the  sea  separating  an 
island  from  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and  the  pre- 
sence in  both  of  the  same  mammiferous  species  or  of 
allied  species  in  a  more  or  less  modified  ccmdition.  Mr, 
Windsor  Earl  has  made  some  striking  observations  on 
this  head  in  regard  to  the  great  Malay  Archij^elago, 
which  is  traversed  near  Celebes  by  a  space  of  deep 
ocean;  and  this  space  separates  two  widely  distinct 
mammalian  faunas.  On  either  side  the  islands  are 
situated  on  moderately  deep  submarine  banks,  and  they 
are.  inhabited  by  closely  allied  or  identical  quadrupeds. 
No  doubt  some  few  anomalies  occur  in  this  great  archi- 
pelago, and  there  is  much  ditTiculty  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment in  some  cases  owing  to  the  probable  naturalisation 
of  certain  mamTnals  througli  man's  agency;  but  we 
shall  soon  have  much  light  thrown  on  the  natural 
histcny  of  this  archipelago  by  the  admirable  zeal  and 
researches  of  Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  notasyet  had  time  to 
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follow  Up  this  subjeel  in  all  (jdket  quarters  of  tlie  world ; 
but  as  &r  as  I  have  gone^  the  idb^oa  generally  holds 
good.   We  see  Britam  separated  by  a  shallow  channel 

from  Europe,  and  the  mammals  are  the  same  on  both 
sides;  we  meet  witli  analogous  faets  on  many  islands 
separated  by  similar  chaniiels  from  Australia.  The 
West  Indian  Islands  stand  on  a  deeply  submerged  bank, 
nearly  ]  000  fathoms  in  depth,  and  here  we  find  American 
forms,  but  the  species  and  even  the  sseneia  are  distinct^ 
As  the  amount  of  modification  in  aU  cases  depends  to 
a  certain  degree  on  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  during 
changes  of  level  it  is  obvious  that  islands  separated  by 
shallow  channels  are  more  likely  to  have  been  con- 
tinuously united  within  a  recent  period  to  the  main- 
land than  islands  separated  by  deeper  channels,  we  can 
understand  the  frequent  relation  between  the  depth  of 
^e  sea  and  the  degree  of  affinity  of  the  mammalian 
inhabitants  of  islands  with  those  of  a  neighbouring  con- 
tinent,— an  inexplicable  relation  on  the  view  of  inde* 
pendent  acts  of  creation. 

All  the  foregoing  re-marks  on  the  inhabitants  of 
oceanic  islands, — ^namely,  the  scarcity  of  kinds, — the 
richness  in  ^klemic  fcnrms  in  particular  dasses  or  sec- 
tions of  classes^ — the  absence  of  whole  groups,  as  of 
batrachians  and  of  terrestrial  mammals  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  aerial  bats, — tlie  singular  proportions  of 
certain  orders  of  plants, — herbaceous  forms  having  been 
develoi^d  into  trees,  &c,, — seem  to  me  to  accord  better 
with  the  view  of  occasional  means  of  transport  having 
been  largely  efficient  in  the  long  course  of  time,  than 
with  the  view  of  all  our  .oceanic  islands  having  been 
formerly  connected  by  continuous  land  with  the  nearest 
continent ;  for  on  this  latter  view  the  migration  would 
probably  have  been  more  complete ;  and  if  modification 
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be  admitted,  all  the  fbnns  of  life  would  have  been  more 
equally  modified,  in  accordance'inth  the  paiamoimt  im- 
portance of  the  relation  of  organism  to  oiganism. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  and  graye  diffi- 
culties in  understanding  how  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  remote  islands,  whether  still  retaining  the 
Fame  specific  fonn  or  modified  since  their  arrival,  could 
haye  reached  tlieir  present  homes.  But  the  probability 
of  many  islands  haying  existed  as  halting-places,  of 
which  not  a  wreck  now  remains,  must  not  be  oyer- 
looked«  I  will  here  giye  a  single  instance  of  one  of 
the  cases  of  difficulty.  Almost  all  oceanic  islands, 
eyen  the  most  isolated  and  smallest,  are  inhabited  by 
land-shells,  generally  by  endemic  species,  but  sometimes 
by  species  found  elsewhere.  Dr,  Aug.  A.  Gould  has 
given  several  interesting  cases  in  regard  to  the  land- 
shells  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Now  it  is  notorious 
that  landnahells  are  very  easily  killed  by  salt;  their 
eggs,  at  least  such  as  I  haye  tried,  sink  in  sea-water, 
and  are  killed  by  it.  Yet  there  must  be,  on  my  view, 
some  unknown,  but  highly  efficient  means  for  their 
transportal.  Would  the  just-hatched  young  occasionally 
crawl  on  and  adhere  to  the  feet  of  birds  roosting  on  the 
ground,  and  thus  get  transported?  It  occurred  to 
me  that  land-shells,  when  hybematmg  and  haying  a 
membranous  diaphragm  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
might  be  floated  in  chinks  of  drifted  timber  across 
moderately  wide  arms  of  the  sea.  And  I  found  that 
several  species  did  in  tliis  state  withstand  uninjured  an 
immersion  in  sea-water  during  seven  days :  one  of  these 
shells  was  the  Helix  pomatia,  and  after  it  had  again 
hybemated  I  put  it  in  sea-water  for  twenty  days,  and 
it  perfectly  recoyered.  As  this  species  has  a  thick 
calcareous  operculum,  I  remoyed  it,  and  when  it  had 
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formed  a  new  membranous  one,  I  immersed  it  for  four- 
teen days  in  sea-water,  and  it  lecoyeied  and  crawled 
away :  but  more  experiments  axe  wanted  on  this  head. 

llie  most  striking  and  important  &ct  for  us  in  regard 
•to  the  inhabitants  of  islands,  is  their  affinity  to  those  of 
the  nearest  mainland,  without  being  actually  the  same 
species.  Numerous  instances  could  be  given  of  this 
law.  I  will  give  only  one,  that  of  the  Galapagos 
Archipelago,  situated  under  the  equator,  between  500 
and  600  miles  from  the  shores  of  South  America.  Here 
almost  every  prodoict  of  the  hmd  and  water  beais  the 
onmistakeable  stamp  of  the  American  continent.  There 
are  twenty-six  land-birds,  and  twenty-one,  or,  perhaps, 
twenty-three,  of  these  are  ranked  as  distinct  species, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  created  here ;  yet  the 
close  affinity  of  most  of  these  birds  to  American  species 
in  every  character,  in  Hieir  habits,  gestures,  and  tones 
of  voice^  was  manifest.  So  it  is  witibi  the  other  animals, 
and  with  nearly  all  the  plants,  as  shown  by  Br.  Hooker 
in  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  Flora  of  this  archipelago. 
The  naturalist,  looking  at  the  inhabitants  of  these  vol- 
canic islands  in  the  Pacific,  distant  several  hundred 
miles  torn  the  continent,  yet  feels  that  he  is  standing  on 
American  land.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  why  should 
the  species  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  created  in 
the  GkJapagos  Archipelago,  and  nowhere  else,  bear  so 
plain  a  stamp  of  affinity  to  those  created  in  America? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  lil'c,  in  the  geo- 
logical nature  of  the  islands,  in  their  height  or  climate, 
or  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  classes  are 
associated  together,  which  resembles  closely  the  con- 
ditions of  the  South  American  coast :  in  iSact  there  is 
a  considerable  dissimilarify  in  all  these  respecta  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
semblance in  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  in  climate^ 
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height,  and  size  of  the  ishmds,  between  the  Galapagos 
and  Cape  de  Verde  Archipela<j:(jes :  but  what  an  entire 
and  absolute  difference  in  their  inhabitautfi  I  The  in- 
Itabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  are  related  to 
tiioBe  of  A&kt^  like  thoBe  of  the  Galapagos  to  Amerioa, 
I  believe  tlik  gnmd  &ct  can  zeoeiye  no  aoit  of  exfhr 
natioii  on  iSke  ordinary  yiew  of  indep^ulent  creation ; 
whereas  on  the  view  here  niaintaiued,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Galapagos  Islands  would  be  likely  to  receive  colon- 
ists, whether  by  occasional  means  of  transport  or  by 
formerly  continuous  land,  from  America ;  and  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands  from  Africa ;  and  that  such  colonists 
would  be  liable  to  modification ; — lihe  |»inciple  of  ii^ 
berttance  still  betraying  tbeur  original  lxb*thp]Aoe. 

Many  analogous  facts  could  be  given :  indeed  it  is  an 
almost  universal  rule  that  the  endemic  productions  of 
islands  are  related  to  those  of  the  nearest  continent,  or 
of  other  near  islaads.  The  exceptions  are  few,  and 
most  of  them  can  be  explained*  Ibns  the  plants  of 
Eeignelen  Land,  though  standing  nearer  to  Africa  than 
to  Amenca»  are  related,  and  that  yery  dosely,  as  we 
know  from  Dr.  Hookei^s  aocoimt^  to  those  of  America: 
but  on  the  view  that  this  island  has  been  mainly  stocked 
by  seeds  brouglit  with  earth  and  stones  on  icebergs, 
drifted  by  the  prevailing  currents,  this  anomaly  dia- 
appears.  New  Zealand  in  its  endemic  plants  is  much 
more  closely  related  to  Australia,  the  neairest  mainland, 
than  to  any  other  regiim :  and  this  is  what  might  haye 
been  expected;  bnt  it  Is  also  plainly  related  to  South 
America,  which,  although  the  next  nearest  continent, 
is  so  enormously  remote,  that  the  fact  becomes  an 
anomaly.  But  this  difficulty  almost  disappears  on  the 
yiew  that  New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  other 
•southern  lands  were  long  ago  partially  stocked  from  n 
nearly  intermediate  though  di^»nt  p(HnJt»  namely  from 
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the  antarctic  islands,  when  they  were  clothed  with 
T^getatidH  beibro  the  commenoemeiit  of  the  Glacial 
p^lod.  I^e  affinity,  whidi,  though  feeble^  I  am  aanired 
by  Dr.  Hooker  u  real,  between  ^e  flora  of  the  sonth- 

western  comer  of  Australia  and  of  the  Cape  ot  Good 
Hope,  is  a  far  more  romarkable  case,  and  is  at  present 
inexplicable :  but  this  affinity  is  confined  to  the  plants^ 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  day  explained. 

The  law  which  causes  the  inhabitants  of  an  aichi- 
|)elag0|  though  speoffically  distinct^  to  be  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  nearest  oontinent,  we  sometimes  see 
displayed  on  a  small  scale,  yel  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  within  the  limits  of  the  same  archipelago. 
Thus  the  several  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
are  tenanted,  aa  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  in  a  quite 
mar?eUoiis  manner,  by  Tory  closely  related  species; 
so  that  the  inhabitants  <rf  each  sefiaiate  isUnd,  though 
mosUy  distinct^  are  related  in  an  incomparably  closer 
degree  to  each  other  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  And  this  is  just  what  miglit 
have  l>een  expected  on  my  view,  for  the  islands  are 
situated  so  near  each  other  that  they  would  almost 
certainly  receive  inmiigrants  from  the  same  original 
source^  or  from  each  other.  But  this  dissimilarity 
between  the  endemic  inhabitants  of  ihe  islands  may 
be  need  as  an  argument  against  my  yiews ;  for  it  may 
be  asked,  how  has  it  happened  in  the  several  islands 
situated  within  sight  of  each  other,  having  the  samo 
geological  nature,  the  same  height,  climate,  &c.,  that 
many  of  the  immigrants  should  have  been  differently 
modified,  though  only  in  a  small  degree?  This  long 
appeared  to  me  a  great  difficulty :  but  it  arises  in 
chief  part  from  the  deeply-seated  error  of  considering 
'the  physical  conditions  of  a  country  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  its  inhabitants ;  whereas  it  cannot^  I  think. 
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be  disputed  that  tlie  nature  of  the  other  inhabitants 
with  which  eacli  has  to  compete,  is  at  h^ast  as  impor-  . 
taut^  and  generally  a  far  more  important  element  of 
8UCC6B8.  Now  if  we  look  to  those  inhabitants  of  the 
G^apagoB  Archipelago  which  are  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  (laying  on  one  side  for  the  moment  the 
endemic  species,  which  cannot  be  here  fairly  included, 
as  we  are  considering  how  they  have  como  to  be  modi- 
fied since  their  arrival),  we  find  a  considerable  amount 
of  difference  in  the  several  islands.  This  difference 
might  indeed  haye  been  expected  on  the  view  of  the 
islfudds  haying  been  stocked  by  occasional  meanli  of 
transport — a  seed,  for  instance,  of  one  plant  haying 
been  brought  to  one  island,  and  that  of  another  plant 
to  another  island.  Hence  when  in  former  times  an 
immigrant  settled  on  any  one  or  more  of  the  islands,  or 
when  it  subsequently  spread  from  one  island  to  another, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  exposed  to  difterent  conditions 
of  life  in  the  different  islands^  for  it  would  haye  to 
compete  with  different  sets  of  oiganisms :  a  plant  for 
instance^  would  find  the  *best-fitted  ground  more  peiv 
fectly  occupied  by  distinct  plants  in  one  island  than 
in  another,  and  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
somewhat  difl'erent  euemies.  If  then  it  varied,  natural 
selection  would  probably  favour  different  varieties  in 
the  different  islands,  ^me  species,  however,  might 
spread  and  yet  retain  the  same  character  throughout 
Ihe  group,  just  as  we  see  on  continents  some  species 
spreading  widely  and  remaining  the  sama 

The  really  suqirising  fact  in  this  case  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Archipelago,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  some 
analogous  instances,  is  that  the  new  species  formed  in 
the  separate  islands  have  not  quickly  spread  to  the  other 
islands.  But  the  island^  though  in  sight  of  each  other, 
are  separated  hj  deep  arms  of  the  sea,  in  most  cases 
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wider  than  the  British  Channel,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  have  at  any  fonner  period  been 
continuously  united   Tlie  currents  of  the  sea  are  rapid 
and  sweep  across  the  archipelago,  and  gales  of  wind 
are  extraordinarily  laie;  so  that  the  islands  are  &jr 
more  effectually  separated  from  each  other  than  they 
appear  to  be  on  a  map.   Nevertheless  a  good  many 
species,  both  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  those  confined  to  the  areliii>elago,  are  common  to 
the  several  islands,  and  we  may  infer  from  certain  facts  - 
that  these  haye  prohahly  spread  from  some  one  island 
to  the  others.  But  we  often  UUke,  I  thinh^  an  erro* 
neons  view  ci  the  probability  of  dosely-allied  species 
invading  each  other^s  territory,  when  put  into  free  inter* 
communication.    Undoubtedly  if  one  species  has  any 
advantage  whatever  over  another,  it  will  in  a  very  brief 
time  wholly  or  in  part  8Uj)plant  it ;  but  if  both  are 
equally  well  fitted  for  their  own  places  in  nature,  both 
probably  wiU  hold  their  own  places  and  keep  separate 
for  almost  any  lenglih  of  time.  Being  &miliar  with  the 
fact  that  many  species,  naturalised  through  man's 
agency,  have  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  new 
countries,  we  are  apt  to  infer  that  most  species  would 
thus  spread ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  forms 
which  become  naturalised  in  new  countries  are  not 
generally  closely  allied  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
but  are  very  distinct  species,  belonging  in  a  huge  pro- 
portion of  cases,  as  diown  by  Alph.  de  Oandolle,  to 
distinct  genera.   In  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  many 
even  of  the  birds,  though  so  well  adapted  for  flying 
from  island  to  island,  are  distinct  on  each ;  thus  there 
are  three  closely-allied  species  of  mocking-thrush,  each 
confined  to  its  own  island.    Now  let  us  suppose  the 
mocking-thnish  of  Chatham  Island  to  be  blown  to 
Charles  Island,  which  has  its  own  mocking-thmsh ;  why 
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should  it  succeed  in  establishing  itself  there  ?  We  may 
safely  infer  that  Charles  Island  is  well  stocked  with  its 

own  species,  for  annually  more  eggs  are  laid  there  than 
can  possibly  be  reared  ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
mocking-tlirush  pfculiiir  to  Cliarlcs  Island  is  at  least  as 
well  fitted  for  its  home  as  is  the  species  peculiar  to 
Chatham  Island.  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Wollaston  have 
commnnicated  to  me  a  remarkable  hct  bearing  on  this 
subject ;  namely,  that  Madeira  and  the  adjoining  islet 
of  Porto  Santo  possess  many  distinct  but  representatiye 
land-shells,  some  of  which  live  in  crevices  of  stone  ;  and 
althoTigh  large  quantities  of  stone  are  annually  trans- 
ported from  Porto  Santo  to  Madeira,  yet  this  latter 
island  has  not  become  colonised  by  the  Porto  Santo 
species :  nevertheless  both  islands  have  been  colonised 
by  some  European  land-shells»  which  no  doubt  had  some 
advantage  over  the  indigenous  species.  From  these 
considerations  I  think  we  need  not  gi-eatly  marvel  at 
the  endemic  and  representative  species,  which  inhabit 
the  several  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  not 
havrng  uniyersally  spread  irom  island  to  island.  In 
many  other  instances,  as  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
same  continent,  pre-occupation  has  probably  played  an 
important  part  in  checking  the  commingling  of  species 
under  the  same  conditions  of  life.  Thus,  the  south-east 
and  south-west  corners  of  Australia  have  nearly  the 
same  physical  conditions,  and  are  united  by  continuous 
land,  yet  they  are  inhabited  by  a  vast  number  of  distinct 
mammals,  birds,  and  plant& 

The  principle  which  deteimines  the  general  character 
of  the  fituna  and  flora  of  oceanic  islands^  namely,  that 
the  inhabitants,  when  not  identically  the  same^  yet  are 
plainly  related  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  whence 
colonists  could  most  readily  have  been  derived, — the 
coionists  having  been  8ubse<^uently  modifed  and  better 
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fitted  to  their  new  homes, — is  of  tlie  widest  a})i>li(  a- 
tion  throughout  nature.  We  see  tliis  on  every  moun- 
tain, in  every  hike  and  marsh.  For  Alpine  species, 
ezceptmg  in  so  fur  as  the  same  forms,  chieily  of  plants, 
have  spread  widely  thioiighout  the  world  during  the 
recent  Gladal  epoch,  are  related  to  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding lowlaiuk ; — thus  we  haVe  in  South  America, 
Alpine  hummin^-hirds,  Alpine  rodents,  Alpine  plants, 
&c.,  all  of  strictly  American  forms,  and  it  is  ohvinus 
that  a  mountain,  as  it  Ijecame  slowly  upheaved,  would 
naturally  he  colonised  fiom  the  surrounding  lowlands. 
So  it  is  with  the  inhabitants  of  l^es  and  marshes, 
excepting  in  so  £ur  as  great  fecility  of  transport  has 
given  the  same  general  forms  to  the  whole  world  We 
see  this  same  principle  in  some  of  the  bhnd  animals 
inhabiting  the  caves  of  America  and  of  Europe.  Other 
analogous  facts  could  l)e  given.  And  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  universally  found  to  be  true,  that  wherever  in  two 
•  regions,  let  them  be  ever  so  distant,  many  closely-allied 
or  representatiye  species  occur,  there  will  likewise  be 
found  some  identical  species,  showing,  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  view,  that  at  some  former  period 
there  has  been  intercommunication  or  migration  between 
the  two  regions.  And  wherever  many  closely-allied 
species  occur,  there  will  he  found  many  forms  which 
some  naturalists  rank  as  distinct  species^  and  some  as 
yarieties ;  these  doubtful  forms  showing  us  the  steps  in 
the  process  of  modification. 

This  relation  between  the  power  and  extent  of  migra- 
tion of  a  species,  either  at  the  present  time  or  at  some 
former  period  under  diil'erent  physical  conditions,  and 
the  existence  at  remote  points  of  the  world  of  other 
species  allied  to  it,  is  shown  in  another  and  more 
general  way.  Mr.  Gould  remarked  to  me  long  ago^  that 
in  those  genera  of  birds  which  range  oyer  the  world, 
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many  of  the  species  have  rerj  wide  ranges.  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  role  is  generally  true,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prore  it   Amongst  mammals,  we 

see  it  strikingly  displayed  in  Bats,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  Felidee  and  Canidae.  We  see  it,  if  we  compare 
the  distribution  of  butterflies  and  beetles.  So  it  is  with 
most  fresh-water  pjrodactions»  in  which  so  many  genera 
range  oyer  ih^  world,  and  many  individual  species  have 
enormous  ranges.  It  is  not  meant  that  in  world- 
ranging  genera  all  the  species  have  a  wide  range,  or 
even  that  they  have  on  an  average  a  wide  range ;  but 
only  that  some  of  the  species  range  very  widely ;  for  the 
facility  with  wliich  widely-ranging  species  vary  and  give 
rise  to  new  forms  will  largely  determine  their  average 
range.  For  instance,  two  varieties  of  the  same  species 
inhabit  America  and  Europe,  and  the  species  thus  has 
an  immense.range ;  but,  if  the  variation  had  been  a  litde 
greater,  the  two  varieties  would  have  been  ranked  as  dis- 
tinct species,  and  the  common  range  would  have  been  ^ 
greatly  reduced.  Still  less  is  it  meant,  that  a  species 
which  apparently  has  the  capacity  of  crossing  barriers 
and  ranging  widely,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  powerfully- 
winged  birds,  will  necessarily  range  widely;  for  we 
should  never  forget  that  to  range  widely  implies  not 
only  the  power  crossing  barriers,  but  the  more  im- 
portant power  of  being  victorious  in  distant  lands  in 
the  struggle  for  life  with  foreign  associates.  But 
on  the  view  of  all  the  species  of  a  genus  having  de- 
scended from  a  single  parent,  though  now  distributed 
to  the  most  remote  points  of  the  world,  we  ought  to 
find,  and  I  belieye  as  a  general  rule  we  do  find,  that 
some  at  least  of  the  species  range  yery  widely ;  for  it  is 
necessary  that  the  unmodified  parent  should  range 
widely,  undergoing  modification  during  its  diffusion,  and 
should  place  itself  under  diverse  conditions  favourable 
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for  the  conversion  of  its  offspring,  firstly  into  new  varie- 
ties and  ultimately  into  new  specios.  ^ 

In  considering  the  wide  distribution  of  certain  genera, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  are  extremely  ancient^ 
and  that  the  species  must  have  branched  off  from  a  com- 
mon parent  at  a  reniote  epoch ;  so  that  in  snch  cases 
there  will  haye  been  ample  time  for  great  dimatal  and 
geographical  changes  and  for  accidents  of  transport ;  and 
consequently  for  the  migration  of  some  of  the  species  into 
aU  quarters  of  the  world,  where  they  may  have  become 
slightly  modified  in  relation  to  their  new  conditions. 
There  is,  also,  some  reason  to  believe  from  geological 
evidence  that  organisms  low  in  the  scale  within  each 
great  dass,  generally  change  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
higher  forms ;  and  consequently  the  lower  forms  will  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  ranging  widely  and  of  still  re- 
taining the  same  specific  character.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  seeds  and  eggs  of  many  low  forms  being  very 
minute  and  better  fitted  for  distant  transportation,  pro- 
bably accounts  for  a  law  which  has  long  been  observed, 
and  which  has  lately  been  admirably  discussed  by  Alpb. 
de  CandoUe  in  regaid  to  plants,  namely,  that  the  lower 
any  group  of  organisms  is,  the  more  wMely  it  is  apt  to 
range. 

The  relations  just  discussed, — namely,  low  and  slowly- 
changing  organisms  ranging  more  widely  than  the 
high, — some  of  the  species  of  widely-ranging  genera 
themselyes  ranging  widely, — snch  facts,  as  ^plne^  lacus^ 
trine^  and  marsh  productions  being  rdated  (with  the 
exceptions  before  specified)  to  those  on  the  surrounding 
low  lands  and  dry  lands,  though  these  stations  are  so 
different, — the  Yery  close  relation  of  the  distinct  species 
which  inhabit  the  islets  of  the  same  archipelago, — and 
especially  the  striking  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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each  whole  archipelago  or  ifiand  to  those  of  the  neiarest 
mainland, — are,  I  think,  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  independent  creation  of  each  spe- 
cies, but  are  explicable  on  the  view  of  colonisation 
&om  the  near(?st  or  readiest  source,  together  with  the 
snbsoquent  modificaticm  and  better  adaptatimi  of  the 
colonists  to  their  new  homes. 

Summary  of  hut  and  prewnt  Cfhapter. — In  these 

chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  sliow,  that  if  we  make 
due  allowance  for  our  iij^norance  of  the  full  effects  of  all 
the  changes  of  climate  and  of  the  level  of  the  land, 
which  have  certainly  occurred  within  the  recent  period^ 
and  of  other  similar  changes  which  may  have  occnrred 
within  the  same  period;  if  we  remember  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  we  are  with  respect  to  the  many 
and  curious  means  of  occasional  transport, — a  subject 
which  has  hardly  ever  been  properly  experimented  on ; 
if  we  bear  in  mind  how  often  a  species  may  have  ranged 
continuouBly  over  a  wide  area,  and  then  have  become 
extinct  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  the  difficulties  in 
beUoTing  that  all  Ihe  indiyiduals  of  the  same  spedes, 
whereyer  located*  have  descended  fix)m  the  same  parents, 
are  not  insuperable.  And  we  are  led  to  this  conclnsion, 
which  lias  been  arrived  at  by  many  naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  single  centres  of  creation,  by  some 
general  considerations,  more  especially  from  the  im- 
portance of  barriers  and  from  the  analogical  distiibuiion 
of  sub-genera»  generay  and  families. 

With  respect  to  the  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  on  my  theory  must  haye  spread  fix>m  one  parent- 
source  ;  if  we  make  the  same  allowances  as  before  for 
our  ignorance,  and  remember  that  some  forms  of  life 
change  most  slowly,  enormous  periods  of  time  being 
thus  granted  for  their  migration,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
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difficulties  are  insaperable ;  though  they  often  are  in 

this  case,  uml  iu  that  of  the  individuuls  of  the  same 
species,  extremely  great. 

As  exemplifying  the  effects  of  climatal  changes  on 
distribution,  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  important 
has  been  the  influence  of  the  modem  Ghicial  periodi 
which  I  am  fully  convinced  simultaneously  affected  the 
whole  world,  or  at  least  great  longitudinal  belts.  As 
showing  how  diversified  are  the  means  of  occasional 
transport,  I  have  discussed  at  some  little  length  the 
means  of  dispersal  of  fresh-water  productions. 

If  the  difficulties  be  not  insuperable  in  admitting 
that  in  the  long  course  of  time  the  individuals  of  the 
same  spedes,  and  likewise  of  allied  spedes^  have  pro- 
ceeded from  some  one  source ;  then  all  the  grand 
leading  facts  of  geographical  distribution  are  explicable 
on  the  theory  of  migration  (generally  of  the  more  do- 
minant forms  of  life),  together  witli  subsequent  modifi- 
cation and  the  multiplication  of  new  forms.  *  We  can 
thus  understand  the  high  importance  of  barriers,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  whid^  separate  our  several  zoological 
and  botanical  provinces.  We  can  thus  understand  the 
localisation  of  sub-genera,  genera,  and  families ;  and  how 
it  is  tliat  under  different  latitudes,  for  instance  in  South 
America,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  of 
the  forests,  marshes,  and  deserts,  are  in  so  mysterious 
a  manner  linked  together  by  affinity,  and  are  likewise 
linked  to  the  extinct  beings  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
same  continent  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  organism  to  organism  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, we  can  see  why  two  areas  having  nearly  the  same 
physical  conditions  should  often  be  inhabited  by  very 
dilferent  forms  of  life ;  for  according  to  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  new  inhabitants  entered  one 
region ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  communication 
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which  allowed  certain  forms  and  not  others  to  enter,  either 
in  greater  or  lesser  numbers ;  according  or  not,  as  those 
which  entered  happened  to  come  into  more  or  less  direct 
oompetitioii  with  each  other  and  with  the  aborigines ; 
and  according  as  the  immigrants  were  capable  of  yaiy- 
ing  more  or  less  rapidly,  there  wonld  ensue  in  different 
regions,  independently  of  their  physical  conditions,  infi- 
nitely diversified  conditions  of  life, — there  would  be  an 
almost  endless  amount  of  organic  action  and  reaction, — « 
and  we  should  find,  as  we  do  find,  some  groups  of  beings 
greatly,  and  some  only  slightly  modified, — some  deve- 
loped in  great  force,  some  existing  in  scanty  nnmbers— 
in  the  different  great  geographical  provinces  of  the 
world. 

On  these  same  principles  we  can  understand,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  why  oceanic  islands  should 
have  few  inhabitants,  but  of  these  a  great  number 
should  b^  endemic  or  peculiar;  and  why,  in  relation  to 
the  means  of  migration,  one  group  of  beings^  even  within 
the  same  dass,  dionld  have  all  its  species  endemic,  and 
another  groap  should  have  aU  its  species  common  to 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  We  can  see  why  whole 
groups  of  organisms,  as  batrachians  and  terrestrial  mam- 
mals, should  be  absent  from  oceanic  islands,  whilst  the 
most  isolated  islands  possess  their  own  peculiar  species  of 
aerial  mammals  or  bats.  We  can  see  why  there  should 
be  some  relation  between  the  presence  of  tn^mmft^lfl,  in 
a  more  or  less  modified  condition,  and  the  depth  of  the 
sea  between  an  island  and  the  mainland.  We  can  clearly 
see  why  all  the  inliabitants  of  an  archipelago,  though 
specifically  distinct  on  the  several  islets,  should  be  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  likewise  be  related,  but  less 
closely,  to  those  of  the  nearest  continent  or  other  source 
whence  immigrants  were  probably  derived.  We  can 
see  why  in  two  taeaa,  however  distant  from  each  other^ 
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there  should  I)e  a  correlation,  in  the  presence  of  identical 
specie^  of  ^  arioties^  of  doubtful  species»  and  of  distinct 
but  representative  species. 

Ab  the  late  Edwaxd  Forbes  often  mekt&A,  there  is  a 
strikmg  parallelism  in  the  laws  of  life  thronghoat  time 
and  space :  the  laws  goyeming  the  succession  of  forms 
in  past  times  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  goveniing 
at  the  present  time  the  differences  in  different  areas. 
We  see  this  in  many  facts.  The  endurance  of  each 
species  and  group  of  species  is  continuous  iu  time ;  for 
the  exceptions  to  the  role  are  so  few,  that  they  maj 
fairly  be  attribnted  to  omr  not  haying  as  yet  disooyered 
in  an  intermediate  deposit  the  forms  whi^  are  therein 
absent,  but  which  occur  aboye  and  below :  so  in  space, 
it  certainly  is  the  general  rule  that  the  area  inhabited 
by  a  single  species,  or  by  a  group  of  species,  is  con- 
tinuous ;  and  the  exceptions,  which  are  not  rare,  may, 
as  I  haye  attempted  to  show,  be  accounted  for  by  migrar 
tion  at  some  former  period  under  dififerent  conditions  or 
by  occasional  means  of  transport^  and  by  the  species 
having  become  extinct  in  the  intermediate  tracts.  Both 
in  time  and  space,  species  and  groups  of  species  have 
their  points  of  maximum  develojjment.  Groups  of 
species,  belonging  either  to  a  certain  period  of  time,  or 
to  a  certain  area,  are  often  characterised  by  trifling 
characters  in  common,  as  of  sculpture  or  colour.  In 
looking  to  Hie  long  succession  of  ages,  as  in  now  looking 
to  distant  prbyinces  throughout  the  world,  we  find  that 
some  organisms  differ  little,  whilst  others  belonging  to  a 
different  class,  or  to  a  different  order,  or  even  only  to  a 
diti'erent  family  of  the  same  order,  differ  greatly.  In 
both  time  and  space  the  lower  members  of  each  class 
generally  change  less  than  the  higher;  but  there  are 
in  both  cases  marked  exceptions  to  the  rule.   On  my  - 
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theory  these  seyeial  lelatioiis  thronghoat  time  and  spacre 
are  intelligible;  for  whether  we  look  to  the  forms  of  life 

wliich  have  chanGred  during:  successive  apres  within  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world,  or  to  those  wliich  have 
changed  after  baidng  migrated  into  distant  quarters^  in 
both  caaes  the  fonns  within  each  class  have  been  con- 
nected the  same  bond  of  ordinary  generation ;  and 
the  move  nearly  any  two  forms  are  related  in  blood,  the 
nearer  they  will  generally  stand  to  each  other  in  time 
and  space ;  in  both  cases  the  laws  of  variation  have  been 
the  same,  and  modifications  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  same  power  of  natural  selection. 
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CHAPTEB  XIIL 

MuTiFAL  AFFnnms  of  Obgahic  Bbdigb  :  Mobfholoot  : 
Embbtoloot  :  Buduointabt  Oboanb. 

Classification,  p^ronpg  siibordinate  to  groups  —  Natural  system  — 
llules  and  difticultiea  in  classification,  explained  on  the  theory  of 
descent  with  modification  —  Classification  of  varieties  —  Descent 
always  used  in  classification  —  Analogical  or  adaptive  characters 
—  Affinities,  general,  comj)lex  and  radiating  —  Extinction 
separates  and  defines  groups  —  Mouphology,  between  members 
of  the  Bame  class,  between  parts  of  the  same  individual  — 
Embbtoloot,  lawi  of,  ezplamed  by  variations  not  rapervening 
at  an  early  age,  and  Ixiing  inherited  at  a  correqpanding  age — 
RuDnCBHTABT  OBOAVS ;  their  origin  explained^  ^unmary. 

Fuou  the  first  dawn  of  life,  all  organic  beings  are  found 
to  resemble  each  other  in  descending  degrees,  so  that 
they  can  be  classed  in  groups  under  groups.  Thisdassi- 
fication  is  endently  not  arbitrary  like  the  grouping  of 
the  stars  in  coiistellation&  The  existence  of  groups 
would  have  been  of  simple  signification,  if  one  grouj)  liad 
been  exclusively  fitted  to  inhabit  the  land,  and  another 
the  water ;  one  to  feed  on  flesh,  another  on  vegetable 
matter,  and  so  on ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different  in 
nature ;  for  it  is  notorious  how  commonly  members  of 
even  the  same  sub-group  have  different  habits.  In  the 
second  and  fourth  chapters,  on  Yariation  and  on  Natural 
Selection,  I  have  attempted  to  show  tliat  within  each 
country  it  is  the  widely  ranging,  the  much  diffused  and 
common,  that  is  the  dominant  species  belonging  to  the 
larger  genera  in  each  class,  which  vary  most.  The 
yarietieSy  or  incipient  species,  thus  produced^  ultimately 
become  conyerted,  as  I  belieye,  into  new  and  distinct 
species;  and  these,  on  the  principle  of  inheritance,  tend 
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to  prodaoe  other  new  and  dominant  species.  Gonse- 
qnently  the  groups  which  are  now  large,  and  which 

generally  include  many  dominant  species,  tend  to  go  on  * 
increasing  in  size.  I  further  attempted  to  show  that 
from  the  varying  descendants  of  each  species  trying  to 
occupy  as  many  and  as  different  places  as  possible  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  their 
characters  to  diyeige.  This  conclnsion  was  supported 
by  looking  at  the  great  diTcrsity  of  the  forms  of  life 
wliich,  in  any  small  area,  come  into  the  closest  compe- 
tition, and  by  looking  to  certain  facts  in  naturalisation. 

I  attempted  also  to  show  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  forms  which  are  increasing  in  number 
.and  diverging  in  character,  to  supplant  and  exterminate 
the  less  divergent^  the  less  improyed,  and  preceding 
forms.  I  request  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  diagram 
illustrating  the  action,  as  formerly  explained,  of  these 
several  principles ;  and  he  will  see  that  the  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  modified  descendants  proceeding  from 
one  progenitor  become  broken  up  into  groups  subordi- 
nate to  groups.  In  the  diagram  each  letter  on  the 
uppermost  line  may  represent  a  genus  indudiug  seyeral 
species;  and  all  tihe  genera  on  this  upper  line  form 
together  one  class,  for  all  have  descended  from  one 
ancient  parent,  and,  consequently,  have  inherited  some- 
thing in  common.  But  the  tliree  genera  on  the  left 
hand  have,  on  this  same  principle,  much  in  common, 
and  form  a  sub-iamiiy,  distinct  from  that  including  the 
next  two  genera  on  the  right  hand,  which  diverged  from 
a  common  parent  at  the  fifth  stage  of  descents  These 
five  genera  have  also  much,  though  less,  in  common ; 
and  they  form  a  family  distinct  from  that  including 
the  three  genera  still  farther  to  the  right  hand,  which 
diverged  at  a  still  earlier  period.  And  all  these  genera, 
peacended  from  (A),  form  an  order  distinct  from  the 
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genera  descended  from  (I).  So  tbat  we  here  lutve  many 
species  descended  from  a  single  progenitor  grouped  into 
genera ;  and  the  genera  are  included  in,  or  sabordinate 
to^  snb-familiesy  fiunilies,  and  orders^  all  nnited  into  one 
class.  Thus,  the  grand  fact  in  natnral  history  of  the 
subordination  of  group  under  group,  which,  from  its 
familiarity,  does  not  always  sufficiently  strike  us,  is  in 
my  judgment  explained. 

Naturalists  try  to  arrange  the  species,  genera,  and 
families  in  each  das^  on  what  is  called  tiie  Natural 
SysteuL  But  what  is  meant  by  this  system?  Some 
authors  look  at  it  merely  as  a  scheme  for  arranging 
together  those  living  objects  wliich  iirc  most  alike,  and 
for  separating  those  which  are  most  unlike;  or  as  an 
artificial  means  for  enunciating,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
general  propositioDSy-^^that  is,  by  one  sentence  to  give 
the  characters  common^  for  instance,  to  all  mammals,  by 
another  those  common  to  all  camivora,  by  another  those 
common  to  the  dog-genus,  and  then  by  adding  a  single 
sentence,  a  full  description  is  given  of  each  kind  of  dog. 
The  ingenuity  and  utility  of  this  syst(Mn  are  indisputable. 
But  many  naturalists  think  that  something  more  is  meant 
by  the  Natural  System  ;  they  believe  that  it  reveals  the 
plan  of  the  Creator ;  but  unless  it  be  specified  whether 
order  in  time  or  space,  or  both,  or  what  dse  is  meant  by 
the  plan  of  the  C^tor,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is . 
thus  added  to  our  knowledge.  Such  expressions  as  that 
famous  one  of  Linnaeus,  and  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  a  more  or  less  concealed  form,  that  the  characters  do 
not  make  the  genus,  but  that  the  genus  gives  the  cha- 
racters, seem  to  imply  that  something  more  is  included 
in  our  classification  Uian  mere  resemblance.  I  belieye 
that  something  more  is  indnded,  and  that  propinquity 
of  descent — ^the  only  known  cause  of  the  similarity  of 
organic,  beings— is  the  bond,  hidden  as  it  is  by  Tarious 
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degirees  of  modificatioiiy  wludi  is  partially  levealed  to  us 
by  our  claasificatioiis. 

Lot  us  now  consider  the  rules  followed  in  classi- 
fication, and  the  difliciilties  which  are  eucouutt  red  on 
the  view  that  classification  either  gives  some  imkuowTi 
plau  of  creatioiiy  or  is  siiuply  a  scheme  for  enunciatiiig 
general  propositions  and  of  placing  together  the  forms 
most  like  each  other.  It  might  have  been  thou^t  (and 
was  in  ancient  times  thought)  that  those  parts  of  the 
structure  which  determined  the  habits  of  life,  and  the 
general  place  of  each  being  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
would  he  of  very  liigli  im}>ortance  in  classification. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false.  No  one  regards  the  external 
similarity  of  a  mouse  to  a  shrew,  of  a  dugong  to  a  whale, 
of  a  whale  to  a  fish,  as  of  any  importance.  Thesezesem- 
blancei^  though  so  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
life  of  the  being,  are  ranked  as  merely  ^adaptiye  or 
analogical  characters but  to  the  consideration  of  these 
resemblances  we  shall  have  to  recur.  It  may  even  be 
given  as  a  general  rule,  th^  the  less  any  part  of  the 
organisation  is  concerned  with  special  habits,  the  more 
important  it  becomes  for  classification.  As  an  instance : 
Oweuy  in  speaking  of  the  dugong,  says,  The  generatiye 
organs  being  those  which  are  most  remotely  related  to  the 
habits  and  food  of  an  animal,  I  haye  always  regarded  as 
affording  very  clear  indications  of  its  true  affinities.  We 
are  least  likely  in  the  modifications  of  these  organs  to 
mistake  a  merely  adaptive  for  an  essential  character." 
So  with  plants,  how  remarkable  it  is  that  the  organs  of 
vegetation,  on  which  their  whole  life  depends,  are  of 
little  signification,  excepting  in  tlie  first  main  diyisi<ms ; 
whereas  the  organs  of  reproduction,  with  their  product 
the  seed,  are  of  paramount  importance  I 

We  must  not,  therefore,  in  classifying,  trust  to  resem- 
blances in  parts  of  the  organisation,  however  important 
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they  may  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  being  in  r(  Lition  to 
the  outer  world.  Perhaps  from  this  caua©  it  has  partly 
arisen,  that  almost  all  naturalists  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  resemblances  in  organs  of  high  yital  or  physiological 
importance.  No  donbt  this  yiew  of  the  dassificatory 
importance  of  organs  which  are  important  is  generally, 
but  by  no  nipans  always,  true.  But  tlieir  importance 
for  classification,  I  believe,  dopcnds  on  their  greater  con- 
stancy throughout  large  groups  of  species;  and  this 
constancy  deixjnds  on  such  organs  having  generally  been 
subjected  to  less  change  in  the  adaptation  of  the  species 
to  ^eir  conditions  of  lifa  That  the  mere  physiological 
importance  of  an  organ  does  not  determine  its  dassi- 
ficatory value,  is  almost  shown  by  the  one  feet,  that  in 
allied  groups,  in  whicli  tlie  same  organ,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  snpixise,  has  nearly  the  same  physiological 
value,  its  dassificatory  value  is  widdy  difi'erent.  No 
naturalist  can  have  worked  at  any  group  without  being 
strack  with  this  &ct;  and  it  has  been  fully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  writings  of  almost  every  author.  It  will 
suffice  tb  quote  the  highest  authority,  Bobert  Brown, 
who  in  speakin<^  of  certain  organs  in  the  Proteaceoe, 
says  their  generic  importance,  "like  that  of  all  their 
parts,  not  only  in  this,  hut,  as  I  apprehend,  in  every 
natural  family,  is  very  unequal,  and  in  some  cases  seems 
to  be  entirdy  lost"  Again  in  another  work  he  says, 
the  genera  of  the  Connaraceas  "  differ  in  having  one  or 
more  ovaria,  in  the  existence  or  absence  of  albumen,  in 
the  imbricate  or  valvular  aestivation.  Any  one  of  these 
characters  singly  is  frequently  of  more  than  generic 
importance,  tlioufrli  here  even  when  all  taken  together 
they  appear  insufdcient  to  separate  Cnestis  ixom  Con- 
narus."  To  give  an  example  amongst  insects,  in  one 
great  division  of  the  Hymenoptera,  the  antennsd,  as 
Westwood  has  remarked,  are  most  constant  in  stmctore ; 
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ill  another  division  they  differ  much,  and  the  differences 
are  of  quite  subordinate  value  in  daesificatiou ;  yet  no 
one  probably  will  say  that  the  antennae  in  these  two 
diyisions  of  the  same  order  are  of  unequal  physiological 
importance.  Any  number  of  instances  ooiild  be  giren 
of  the  Tsrying  importance  for  classificatbn  of  the  same 
important  organ  witliiu  the  same  gi'oup  of  beings. 

Again,  no  one  will  say  that  nidimentar}^  or  atrophied 
organs  are  of  high  physiological  or  vital  importance; 
yet,  undoubtedly,  organs  in  this  condition  are  often  of 
high  yalue  in  classification.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
the  rudimentary  teeth  in  the  upper  jaws  of  young  rumi- 
nants, and  certain  rudimentary  bones  of  the  leg,  are 
highly  serviceable  in  exhibiting  the  close  affinity  between 
Kuminants  and  Pachyderms.  Robert  Bro^^Ti  has  strongly 
insisted  on  tlie  fact  that  the  position  of  the  rudimeutar}^ 
florets  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  classification 
of  the  Grasses. 

Numerous  instances  could  be  given  of  characters 
derived  from  parts  which  must  be  considered  of  veiy 
trifling  physiological  importance,  but  which  are  uni- 
versally admitted  as  highly  sernceable  in  the  definition 
of  whole  groups.  For  instance,  hcther  or  not  there  is 
an  open  passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth,  the 
only  character^  according  to  Owen,  which  absolutely  difr* 
tingmshes  jSshes  and  reptiles — the  inflection  of  the  angle 
of  the  jaws  in  Marsupials — the  manner  in  which  the 
wings  ci  insects  are  folded — ^mere  colour  in  certain 
Algge — mere  pubescence  on  parts  of  the  flower  in 
grasses — the  nature  of  the  dermal  covering,  as  hair  or 
feathers,  in  the  Yertebrata.  If  the  Ornithorh}Tichus  had 
been  covered  with  feathers  instead  of  hair,  this  external 
and  trifling  character  would  have  been  considered  by 
naturalists  as  important  an  aid  in  determining  the 
d^ree  of  affinity  of  this  strange  creature  to  birds  and 
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reptiles,  as  an  approach  in  structure  in  any  one  internal 
organ. 

The  importance,  for  classification,  of  trifling  charac- 
ters^ mainly  depends  on  their  being  cotrrelated  with 
serend  other  characters  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
Talue  indeed  of  an  aggregate  of  characters  is  yery  evi- 
dent in  natural  history.  Hence,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  a  species  may  depart  from  its  allies  in  several 
characters,  both  of  high  physiological  importance  and  of 
almost  universal  prevalence,  and  yet  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  where  it  should  be  ranked.  Hence,  also,  it  has 
been  found,  that  a  classification  founded  on  any  single 
character,  howerer  important  that  may  be^  has  always 
iluled ;  for  no  port  of  the  organisation  is  nniyersally 
constant.  Tlie  importance  of  an  aggregate  of  charac- 
ters, even  when  none  are  important,  alone  explains, 
1  think,  that  saying  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  characters  do 
not  give  the  genus,  but  the  genus  gives  the  characters ; 
for  this  saying  seems  founded  on  an  appreciation  of 
many  trifling  points  of  resemblance,  too  slight  to  be 
defined.  Certain  plants,  belonging  to  the  Malpighia* 
ceaB,  bear  perfect  and  degraded  flowers ;  in  the  latter, 
as  A.  de  Jiissieu  has  remarked,  "  the  greater  number  of 
the  characters  proper  to  the  species,  to  the  genus,  to 
the  family,  to  the  class,  disappear,  and  thus  laugh  at 
our  classification."  But  when  Aqocarpa  produced  in 
France,  during  seyeral  years,  only  degiaded  flowers, 
departing  so  wonderfully  in  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  structure  from  the  proper  type  of  the 
order,  yet  M.  Eichard  sagaciously  saw, -as  Jussieu  ob- 
serves, that  this  genus  should  still  be  retained  amongst 
the  MalpighiaceaB.  This  case  seems  to  me  well  to  illus- 
trate the  spirit  with  which  our  dassifications  are  some- 
times necessarily  founded. 

Practically  when  naturalists  are  at  work^  they  do 
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not  trouble  themBelres  aboat  the  physiological  Talue 
of  the  characters  which  they  use  in  defining  a  group, 

or  in  allocating  any  particular  species.  If  they  find 
a  character  nearly  uniform,  and  common  to  a  great 
number  of  forms,  and  not  common  to  others,  they  use 
it  as  one  of  high  value;  if  common  to  some  lesser 
number,  they  use  it  as  of  subordinate  value.  This 
principle  has  been  broadly  confessed  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  the  true  one ;  and  by  none  more  clearly  than  by 
that  excellent  botanist,  Aug.  St  Hilaire.  If  certain 
characters  are  always  found  correlated  with  others, 
though  no  apparent  bond  of  connexion  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  especial  value  is  set  on  them. 
As  in  most  groups  of  animals,  important  organs,  such  as 
those  for  propelling  the  blood,  or  for  aerating  it,  or  those 
for  propagating  the  race,  are  found  nearly  uniform,  they 
are  considered  as  highly  serviceable  in  classification; 
but  in  some  groui)s  of  animals  all  these,  the  most  im- 
portant vital  organs,  are  found  tooiibr  characters  of  quite 
subordinate  value* 

We  can  see  why  characters  derived  from  the  embryo 
should  be  of  equal  importance  with  those  derived  from 
the  adult^  for  our  classifications  of  course  include  all 
ages  of  each  species.  But  it  is  by  no  means  obvious^ 
on  the  ordinary  view,  why  the  structure  of  the  embryo 
sliould  be  more  important  for  this  purpose  than  that  of 
the  adult^  which  alone  plays  its  full  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  Yet  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  those 
great  naturalists,  Milne  Edwards  and  Agassiz,  that  em- 
bryonic characters  are  the  most  important  of  any  in  the 
classification  of  animals;  and  this  doctrine  has  very 
generally  been  admitted  as  true.  The  same  fact  holds 
good  with  flowering  plants,  of  which  the  two  main  divi- 
sions have  been  founded  on  characters  derived  from 
the  embryo, — on  the  number  and  position  of  the  em- 
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bryonic  leaves  or  cotyledons,  and  on  the  mode  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  plumule  and  radicle.  In  our  discuflsion 
on  emhryology^  we  ahall  see  why  each  chaiactexs  are  so 
yalnaUe^  on  the  yiew  of  daasification  tacitly  including 
the  idea  of  descent 

Our  classifications  are  often  phiinly  influenced  by 
chains  of  affinities.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
define  a  number  of  cliaracters  common  to  all  birds  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  crustaceans,  such  definition  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible.  There  are  crustaceans  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  series^  which  haye  hardly  a 
character  in  common ;  yet  the  species  at  both  .ends* 
from  being  plainly  allied  to  others,  and  these  to 
others,  and  so  onwards,  can  be  recognised  as  unequi- 
vocally l)eloDging  to  thisf,  and  to  no  other  class  of  the 
Articulata. 

Geographical  distribution  has  often  been  used,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  logically^  in  dassification,  more  especi« 
ally  in  Teiy  large  groups  of  closely  allied  forms.  Tem- 
minck  insists  on  the  utility  or  even  necessity  of  this 

j)ractice  in  certain  groups  of  birds ;  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  several  entomologists  and  botanists. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  groups  of  species^  such  as  orders^  sub-orders, 
&miliefi^  gub-fieuuilies,  and  genera,  they  seem  to  be,  at 
least  at  present,  almost  arbitraiy.  Seyeral  of  the  best 
botanist^  such  as  Mr.  Bentham  and  othm,  haye 
strongly  insisted  on  their  arbitrary  value.  Instances 
could  be  given  amongst  plants  and  insects,  of  a  group 
of  forms,  first  ranked  by  practised  naturalists  as  only  a 
genus,  and  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-family  or 
family;  and  this  has  been  done,  not  because  further 
research  has  detected  important  structural  dififerences, 
at  first  oyerlooked,  but  because  numerous  allied  spedefi^ 
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with  slif^litly  different  grades  of  difference,  have  been 
subsequently  discovered. 

All  the  foregoing  rules  and  aids  and  difficulties  in 
classification  are  explained^  if  I  do  not  gieatly  deceive 
mjBel^  on  the  yiew  that  the  natoral  system  is  founded 
on  descent  mth  modification ;  that  the  characters  which 
naturalists  consider  as  showing  true  affinity  between 
any  two  or  more  species,  are  those  which  have  been 
inherited  from  a  common  parent,  and,  in  so  far,  all  true 
classification  is  genealogical ;  that  community  of  desceut 
is  the  hidden  bond  which  naturalists  have  been  un- 
conscionsly  seeking,  and  not  some  unknown  plan  of 
creation,  or  the  enunciation  of  general  propositions,  and 
the  mere  putting  together  and  separating  objects  more 
or  less  alike. 

But  I  must  explain  my  meaning  more  fully.  I 
believe  that  the  arrangemmt  of  the  groups  within  each 
class,  in  due  subordination  and  relation  to  the  otlier 
groups,  must  be  stricUy  genealogical  in  order  to  be 
natural ;  but  that  the  amount  of  dififeience  in  the  sevetai 
branches  or  groups^  though  allied  in  the  same  degree  in 
blood  to  their  common  progenitor,  may  differ  greatly, 
being  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  modification 
which  they  have  undergone ;  and  this  is  expressed 
by  the  forms  being  ranked  under  different  genera, 
families,  sections,  or  orders.  The  reader  will  best 
understand  what  is  meanly  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  the  diagram  in  the  fourth  chapter.  We 
will  suppose  the  letters  A  to  L  to  represent  allied 
genera,  which  lived  during  the  Silurian  epoch,  and  these 
have  descended  from  a  species  which  existed  at  an  un- 
known anterior  period,  bpecies  of  tkree  of  these  genera 
(A,  and  I)  have  transmitted  modified  descendants  to 
the  present  day,  represented  by  the  fifteen  genera  (a^^ 
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toi^^  on  the  nppennost  horizontal  line.  Now  all  these 
modified  descendants  from  a  single  speciefl^  are  repre* 
sented  as  related  in  blood  or  descent  to  the  same 

degiee ;  they  may  metaphorically  be  called  cousins  to 
tlie  same  milliuntli  degree;  yet  tliey  differ  widely 
and  in  different  degrees  from  each  other.  Tlie  forms 
descended  from  A,  now  broken  up  into  two  or  three 
fiunilies,  constitute  a  distinct  order  from  those  de- 
scended from  I9  also  broken  np  into  two  £unilie&  Nor 
can  the  eadsting  species*  descended  from  A*  be  ranked 
in  the  same  genns  with  the  parent  A ;  or  those  from 
I,  with  the  parent  I.  But  the  existing  genus  F^^  may 
bo  supposed  to  have  been  but  slightly  modified ;  and 
it  will  then  rank  with  the  parent-genus  F ;  just  as 
some  few  still  living  organic  beings  belong  to  Silurian 
genera.  So  that  the  amount  or  Talue  of  the  differ- 
ences between  oxganic  beings  all  related  to  each  other 
in  the  same  degree  in  blood,  has  come  to  be  widely 
different.  Nevertheless  their  genealogical  arrange-' 
merit  remains  strictly  true,  not  only  at  the  present 
time,  but  at  eaeli  successive  period  of  descent.  All 
the  modified  descendants  from  A  will  have  inherited 
.  sometliing  in  common  from  their  common  parent,  as 
will  all  the  descendants  from  I ;  so  will  it  be  with  each 
subordinate  branch  of  descendants,  at  each  successiye 
period.  K,  however,  we  choose  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  descendants  of  A  or  of  I  Lave  been  'so  much  modi- 
fied as  to  have  more  or  less  completely  lost  traces  of 
their  parentage,  in  this  case,  their  places  in  a  natural 
classification  will  have  been  more  or  less  completely  lost» 
—as  sometimes  seems  to  have  occurred  with  OTisting 
organisms.  All  the  descendants  of  the  genus  ¥,  along 
its  whole  line  of  descent,  are  supposed  to  haye  been 
but  little  modified,  and  they  yet  form  a  single  genus. 
But  this  genus>  though  much  isolated,  will  still  occupy. 
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its  proper  inteimediate  position ;  for  F  originally  was 
intermediate  in  diaracter  between  A  and  I9  and  the 

several  genera  descended  from  these  two  genera  wOl 
havo  inherited  to  a  certain  extent  their  characters. 
This  natural  arrangement  is  shown,  as  far  as  is  possible 
on  paper,  in  the  diagram,  but  in  much  too  simple  a 
manner.  K  a  branching  diagram  had  not  been  used, 
and  only  the  names  of  the  groups  had  been  written  in 
a  linear  seriesy  it  would  haye  been  still  less  possible  to 
have  given  a  natural  arrangement ;  and  it  is  notoriously 
not  possible  to  represent  in  a  series,  on  a  flat  surface, 
the  aflinities  which  we  discover  in  nature  amongst  the 
beings  of  the  same  group.  Thus,  on  the  view  which  I 
hold,  the  natural  system  is  genealogical  in  its  arrange- 
ment, like  a  pedigree ;  but  the  degrees  of  modification 
which  the  different  groups  have  andergpne,  have  to  be 
expressed  by  ranking  them  under  different  so-called' 
genera,  sub-fiEumlies,  families,  sections^  ordersy  and 
,  classes. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  view  of  classi- 
fication, by  taking  the  case  of  languages.  If  we  pos- 
sessed a  perfect  pedigree  of  mankind,  a  genealogical 
arrangement  of  the  races  of  man  would  afford  the  best 
classification  of  the  varions  languages  now  spoken 
throughout  the  world ;  and  if  all  extinct  languages,  and 
all  intermediate  and  slowly  changing  dialects,  had  to 
be  included,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  only 
possible  one.  Yet  it  might  be  that  some  very  ancient 
language  had  altered  little,  and  had  given  rise  to  few 
new  languages,  whilst  others  (owing  to  the  spreading 
and  sdbseqaent  isolation  and  states  of  civilisation  of 
the  several  races,  descended  from  a  common  race)  had 
altered  much,  and  had  given  rise  to  many  new  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  The  various  degrees  of  diflerence 
in  the  languages  from  the  same  stock,  would  have  to 
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be  expressed  by  groups  subordinate  to  groups;  but  the 
proper  or  even  only  possible  arrangement  would  still 
be  genealogical ;  and  this  would  be  strictly  natural,  as 
it  would  connect  together  all  languages,  extinct  and 
modem,  by  tbe  closest  affinities,  and  would  giye  the 
filiation  and  origin  of  eadi  tongue. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  us  glance  at  the 
classification  of  varieties,  which  are  believed  or  known 
to  have  descended  from  one  species.  These  are  grouped 
under  species,  with  sub-varieties  under  varieties ;  and 
with  our  domestic  pioductionSy  seyetal  other  grades  of 
difference  axe  requisite,  as  we  haye  seen  with  pigeons. 
The  origin  of  the  existence  of  groups  subordinate  to 
groups  is  the  same  with  yarieties  as  with  species, 
namely,  closeness  of  descent  with  various  degrees  of 
modificjition.  Nearly  the  same  rules  are  followed  in 
classifying  varieties,  as  with  species.  Authors  have 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  classing  yarieties  on  a 
natural  instead  of  an  artificial  system ;  we  are  cautioned, 
for  instance,  not  to  class  two  yarieties  of  the  pine-apple 
together,  merely  because  their  fruity  though  the.  most 
important  part,  haj^pens  to  be  nearly  identical ;  no  one 
puts  the  Swedish  and  common  turnips  together,  though 
tlie  esculent  and  thickened  stems  are  so  similar.  What- 
ever part  is  ibund  to  be  most  constant,  is  used  in  class- 
ing yarieties:  thus  the  great  agriculturist  Marshall 
says  the  horns  are  yery  useful  for  this  purpose  with 
cattle,  because  they  are  less  yariable  than  the  shape  or 
colour  of  Hie  body,  &c. ;  whereas  with  sheep  the  horns 
are  much  less  serviceable,  because  less  constant.  In 
classing  varieties,  I  apprehend  if  we  had  a  real  pedigree, 
a  genealogical  classification  would  be  universally  pre- 
ferred; and  it  has  been  attempted  by  some  authors. 
For  we  might  feel  sure,  whether  there  had  been  more 
or  less  modification^  the  principle  of  inheritance  wotild 
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keep  tlie  forms  togeiber  whidi  were  allied  in  tHe  • 

greatest  number  of  points.  In  tumbler  pigeons,  though 
some  sub-varieties  differ  from  the  others  in  the  im- 
portant character  of  having  a  longer  beak,  yet  all  are 
kept  together  from  having  the  common  habit  of 
tumbling ;  but  the  short-faced  breed  has  nearly  or  quite 
lost  this  habit;  neverthelese^  without  any  reasoning  or 
tfiinlring  on  the  subject,  these  tumblers  are  kept  in  the 
same  group,  because  allied  in  blood  and  alike  in  some 
oilier  respects.  K  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Hottentot 
had  descended  from  the  Negro,  I  think  he  would  be 
classed  under  the  Negro  group,  however  much  he  might 
differ  in  coloijur  and  other  important  characters  from 
negroes. 

With  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  every  naturalist  has 
in  tad  brought  descent  into  his  dassiftcation ;  for  he 
includes  in  his  lowest  grade,  or  that  of  a  sj)ecies,  the 
two  sexes  ;  and  how  enormously  these  sometimes  differ 
in  the  most  important  characters,  is  known  to  every 
naturalist :  scarcely  a  single  fact  can  be  predicated  in 
common  of  the  males  and  hermaphrodites  of  certain 
cirripedes,  when  adult^  and  yet  no  one  dreams  of  sepa- 
rating thenu  The  naturalist  includes  as  one  spedes  tiie 
several  larval  stages  of  the  same  individual,  however 
much  they  may  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the 
adult;  as  he  likewise  includes  the  so-called  alternate 
generations  of  Steenstrup,  which  can  only  in  a  technical 
sense  be  considered  as  the  same  individual.  He  includes 
monsters ;  he  includes  varietieQ,.not  solely  because  they 
dosely  resemble  the  parent-form,  but  because  they  are 
descended  from  it.  He  who  believes  that  the  cowslip 
is  descended  from  the  primrose,  or  conversely,  ranks 
them  together  as  a  single  species,  and  gives  a  single 
definition.  As  soon  as  three  Orchidean  forms  (^lono- 
chanthusy  Myanthus,  and  Catasetum),  which  had  pre- 
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Tioiuly  been  ranked  as  three  distinct  genera,  were 
known  to  be  aometimes  produoed  on  the  same  spikes 
they  were  immediately  indaded  aa  a  single  species. 
As  descent  has  nniversally  been  used  in  classing 

together  the  iiulividuals  of  the  same  species,  thougli  the 
lajiles  and  females  and  hirvaj  are  sometimes  extremely 
diiierent ;  and  as  it  has  been  used  in  classing  varieties 
which  have  undergone  a  certain,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  modification,  may  not  this  same 
element  of  descent  have  been  unconsdously  used  in 
grouping  species  under  genera,  and  genera  under  higker 
groups,  though  in  these  cases  the  modification  has  been 
greater  in  degree,  and  has  taken  a  longer  time  to  com- 
plete ?  I  believe  it  has  thus  been  unconsciously  used ; 
and  only  thus  can  I  understand  the  several  rules  and 
guides  which  have  been  followed  by  our  best  system* 
atists.  We  have  no  written  pedigrees;  we  have  to 
make  out  community  of  descent  by  resemblances  of  any 
kind.  Therefore  we  choose  those  characters  whidiy  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  are  the  least  likely  to  have  been 
modified  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
each  species  has  been  recently  exposed.  Kudimentary 
structures  on  this  view  are  as  good  as,  or  even  some- 
times better  than,  other  parts  of  the  organisation.  We 
care  not  how  trifling  a  character  may  be — ^let  it  be  the 
mere  inflection  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  manner  in 
which  an  insect's  wing  is  folded,  whether  the  skin  be 
covered  by  hair  or  feathers — if  it  prevail  throughout 
many  and  different  species,  especially  those  having  very 
different  habits  of  life,  it  assumes  high  value ;  for  we 
can  account  for  its  presence  in  so  many  forms  with  such 
dififerent  habits,  only  by  its  inheritance  from  a  common 
parent  We  may  err  in  this  respect  in  regard  to  single 
points  of  structure,  but  when  several  characters,  let 
them  be  ever  so  tiilliu^  occur  together  tliroTighout  a 
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large  group  of  beings  having  different  habits,  we  may 
feel  almost  sure,  on  the  theory  of  desceut,  that  these 
characters  have  been  mherited  from  a  common  ancestor. 
And  we  know  that  such  correlated  or  aggregated  cha- 
racters have  especial  Talue  in  classification. 

We  can  understand  why  a  species  or  a  group  of 
species  may  depart,  in  several  of  its  most  important 
characteristics,  from  its  allies,  and  yet  be  safely  classed 
with  them.  This  may  be  safely  done,  and  is  often  dune, 
as  long  as  a  sufficient  number  of  characters,  let  them 
be  ever  so  unimportant,  betrays  the  hidden  bond  of  com- 
munity of  descent.  Let  two  forms  have  not  a  single 
character  in  common,  yet  if  these  extreme  forms  are 
connected  together  by  a  chain  of  intermediate  groups, 
we  may  at  once  infer  tlieir  cominiuiity  of  descent,  and 
we  put  tliem  all  into  the  same  class.  As  we  find  organs 
of  high  physiological  importance — ^those  w  hich  serve  to 
preserve  life  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  exist- 
ence— are  generally  the  most  constanl^  we  attach  espe- 
cial value  to  them ;  but  if  these  same  organs,  in  another 
group  or  section  of  a  group,  are  found  to  differ  much,  we 
at  once  value  them  less  in  uur  clast^iiicution.  A\'e  shall 
hereafter,  I  think,  clearly  see  why  embryologieal  cha- 
racters are  of  such  high  classificatory  importance.  Geo- 
graphical distribution  may  sometimes  be  brought  use- 
fully into  play  in  classing  large  and  widely-distributed 
genera^  because  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  in- 
habiting any  distinct  and  isolated  region,  have  in  all 
probability  descended  from  the  same  parents. 

We  can  understand,  on  th(?se  vi(?ws,  the  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  real  affinities  and  analogical 
or  adaptive  resemblances.  Lamarck  iirst  called  atten- 
tion to  this  distinction,  and  he  has  been  ably  followed 
Tpj  Madeay  and  others.  The  resemblance,  in  the  shape 
tof  the  body  and  in  tbe  fin-like  anterior  limbs,  between 
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ihe  dngongy  which  is  a  pachydermatous  animal,  and  the 
whale,  and  between  both  these  mammals  and  fishes,  is 
analogicaL  Am(m<j:st  insects  there  are  iiinumemble  in^ 
stances  :  thus  Linna'us,  misled  by  external  appearances, 
actually  classed  an  homopterous  insect  as  a  moth.  We 
see  something  of  the  same  kind  even  in  our  domestic 
Tarieties,  as  in  the  thickened  stems  of  the  common  and 
Swedish  turnip.  The  resemblance  of  the  greyhound  and 
racehorse  is  hardly  more  fimciful  than  the  analogies 
which  have  been  drawn  by  some  authors  between  very 
distinct  animals.  On  my  view  of  characters  being  of 
real  importance  fur  classification,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
reveal  descent,  we  can  clearly  understand  why  analogical 
or  adaptive  characters,  although  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  wel£ure  of  the  being,  are  almost  yalueless  to  the 
systematist  For  animala^  belonging  to  two  most  distinct 
lines  of  descent,  may  readily  become  adapted  to  simflar 
conditions,  and  tlius  assume  a  close  external  resem- 
blance ;  but  such  resemblances  will  not  reveal — will 
rather  tend  to  conceal  their  blood-relationship  to  their 
proper  lines  of  descent.  We  can  also  understand  the 
apparent  paradox,  that  the  very  same  characters  are 
analogical  when  one  class  or  order  is  compared  with 
another,  but  give  true  affinities  when  the  members  of 
the  same  class  or  order  are  compared  one  with  another : 
thus,  the  shape  of  the  body  and  fin-like  limbs  are  only 
analogical  when  whales  are  compared  with  fishes,  being 
adaptations  in  both  classes  for  swimming  through  tlie 
water;  but  the  shape  of  the  body  and  fin-like  limbs 
serve  as  characters  exhibiting  true  affinity  between  the 
several  members  of  the  whide  family ;  for  these  ceta- 
ceans agree  in  so  many  characters,  great  and  small,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  have  inherited  their  general 
shape  of  body  and  structure  of  limbs  fi'om  a  common 
ancestor.   So  it  is  with  fishes. 
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As  memben  of  digtmct  daases  have  ofteii  been 
adapted  by  saccessiYe  slight  modificatioiis  to  live  under 

nearly  similar  circumstances, — ^to  inhabit,  for  instance, 
the  three  elements  of  land,  air,  and  water, — we  can 
perhaps  understand  how  it  is  that  a  numerical  paral- 
lellism  has  sometimes  been  obaerred  between  the  sub- 
groups in  distinct  classes.  A  natoralist^  struck  by  a 
parallelisin  of  this  nature  in  any  one  class,  fay  arbitraiily 
raising  or  smking  the  Yalne  of  the  groups  in  other 
classes  (and  all  our  experience  shows  that  this  valnation 
has  hitherto  been  arbitrary),  could  easily  extend  the 
parallelism  oyer  a  wide  range ;  and  thus  the  septenar}% 
quinary,  quaternaryi  and  ternary  classifications  have  pro- 
bably arisen. 

As  the  modified  descendants  of  dominant  species  be- 
longing to  the  larger  genera,  tend  to  inherit  the  advan- 
tages which  made  the  groups  to  which  they  belong 
large  and  their  parents  dominant,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  spread  widely,  and  to  seize  on  more  and  more  places 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  larger  and  more  domi- 
nant groups  within  each  class  thus  tend  to  go  on  in- 
creasing in  size ;  and  they  consequently  supplant  many 
amaller  and  feebler  groups.  Thus  we  can  account  for 
the  fact  that  all  organisms*  recent  and  extinc1>  are  in- 
cluded under  a  few  great  orders,  under  still  fewer  classes, 
and  all  in  one  great  natural  system.  As  showinp:  liow 
few  the  higher  groups  are  in  number,  and  liow  widely 
spread  they  are  throughout  the  world,  the  fact  is  striking, 
that  the  discovery  of  Australia  has  not  added  a  single 
insect  belonging  to  a  new  class ;  and  that  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom^  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Hooker,  it  has  added 
only  two  or  three  families  of  small  size. 

fii  the  chapter  on  Geological  Succession  I  attempted 
to  show,  on  the  principle  of  each  group  having  generally 
diverged  much  in  character  during  the  long-continued 
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pfooess  of  modificatioii,  how  it  is  that  the  move  ancient 

forms  of  life  ofton  present  cliaracters  in  some  slight 
degree  intermediate  between  (existing  groups.  A  few 
old  and  intermediate  parent-forms  baying  occasionally 
transmitted  to  the  present  day  descenda^its  but  little 
modified,  will  give  to  us  our  flo-caUed  OBcnlant  or  aber- 
rant gioopcL  The  more  abenrant  any  fonn  is,  the 
greater  mnst  be  the  nnmber  of  connecting  forms  which 
on  my  theory  have  been  exterminated  and  utterly  lost^ 
And  we  have  some  evidence  of  aberrant  forms  having 
suffered  severely  from  extinction,  for  they  are  gene- 
rally represented  by  extremely  few  species ;  and  such 
species  as  do  oocmr  are  generally  very  distinct  from 
each  other,  whidi  again  implies  extinction.  The  genm 
Omithorhynchns  and  Lepidosiren,  for  example,  would 
not  have  been  less  aberrant  had  each  been  represented 
by  a  dozen  species  instead  of  by  a  single  one ;  but  such 
richness  in  species,  as  T  find  after  some  investigation, 
does  not  commonly  fail  to  the  lot  of  aberrant  genera. 
We  can,  I  think,  account  for  this  &ct  only  by  looking 
at  aberrant  forms  as  foiling  groiqis  conquered  by  more 
successful  competitors,  with  a  few  members  preserred  by 
some  unusual  coincidence  of  favourable  circumstancea 

Mr.  M'aterhouse  has  remarked  that,  when  a  member 
belonging  to  one  group  of  animals  exliibiis  an  affinity 
to  a  quite  distinct  group,  this  affinity  in  most  cases  is 
general  and  not  special :  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Water- 
house,  of  all  Bodents,  the  bizcacha  is  most  nearly  related 
to  Marsupials ;  but  in  the  points  in  which  it  approaches 
this  order,  its  relations  are  general,  and  not  to  any  one. 
marsupial  species  more  than  to  another.  As  the  points 
of  affinity  of  the  bizcacha  to  Marsupials  are  believed 
to  be  real  and  not  merely  adaptive,  they  arc  due  on 
my  theory  to  inheritance  in  common.  Therefore  we 
must  suppose  either  that  all  Rodents,  including  the  biz- 
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carhn,  branched  off  from  some  vory  ancient  Marsupial, 
which  ^vill  liavo  liad  a  character  in  some  def^-ree  inter- 
mediate with  respect  to  all  existing  JVIarsupials ;  or 
that  both  Eodents  and  Marsupials  branched  off  from  a 
oommon  progenitor,  and  that  both  groups  have  since 
undergone  much  modification  in  divergent  directions. 
On  either  view  we  may  suppose  that  the  bizcacha  has 
retained,  by  inheritance,  more  of  the  cliaracter  of  its 
ancient  progenitor  than  have  other  Rodents  ;  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  specially  related  to  any  one 
existing  Marsupial,  but  indirectly  to  all  or  nearly  all 
Marsupials,  from  having  partially  retained  the  character 
of  their  common  progenitor,  or  of  an  early  member  of 
the  group.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all  Marsupials,  as 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  remarked,  the  phascolomys  re- 
sembles most  m  arly,  not  any  one  spe(*ies,  but  the 
general  order  of  Kodents.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  resemblance  is  only 
analogical,  owing  to  the  phascolomys  having  become 
adapted  to  habits  like  those  of  a  Eodent.  The  elder 
De  Candolle  has  made  nearly  similar  observations  on 
the  general  nature  of  the  affinities  of  distinct  families  of 
plants. 

On  the  principle  of  the  multiplication  and  gra^hial 
div('r<^cn<'e  in  character  of  the  s})ecies  descended  from 
a  common  parent,  together  with  their  retention  by 
inheritance  of  some  characters  in  common,  we  can 
understand  the  excessively  complex  and  radiating 
affinities  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  same  family 
or  higher  group  are  connected  together.  For  the  com- 
mon part'iit  of  a  whole  family  of  species,  now  broken 
up  by  extinction  into  distinct  groups  and  sub-groups, 
will  have  transmitted  some  of  its  characters,  modified 
in  various  ways  and  degrees,  to  all ;  and  the  several 
species  will  consequently  be  related  to  each  other  by 
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circuitous  lines  of  affinity  of  various  lengths  (as  may  be 
seen  in  the  diagnun  so  often  referred  to),  mounting  np 
throogh  many  predeoessois.  As  it  is  difficult  to  show 
the  blood-relationship  between  the  numerons  kindred 
c»f  any  ancient  and  noble  family,  even  by  the  aid  of  a 
genealogical  tree,  and  almost  impossible  to  do  this 
witlioiit  this  aid,  we  can  understand  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  which  naturalists  have  experienced  in  describ- 
ing, without  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the  yarious  affinities 
which  they  perceire  between  the  many  living  and  ex- 
tinct membeiB  of  the  same  great  natural  class. 

Extinction,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foorth  chapter, 
has  played  an  important  pail  in  defining  and  widening 
the  intervals  between  the  several  groups  in  each  class. 
We  may  thus  account  even  for  the  distinctness  of  whole 
classes  from  each  other — for  instance,  of  birds  from  all 
other  vertebrate  animals — ^by  the  belief  that  many 
ancient  forms  of  life  hare  been  utterly  lost,  through 
which  the  early  progenitors  of  birds  were  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  early  progenitors  of  the  other  vertebrate 
classes.  There  has  been  less  entire  extinction  of  the 
forms  of  life  which  once  connected  fishes  with  batra- 
chians.  There  has  been  still  less  in  some  other  classes, 
as  in  that  of  the  Crustacea,  for  here  the  most  wonder- 
fully diverse  forms  are  still  tied  together  by  long,  but 
broken  chains  of  affinities.  Extinction  has  only  sepa- 
rated groups :  it  has  by  no  means  made  them ;  for  if 
every  form  which  has  ever  lived  on  this  earth  were 
suddenly  to  reappear,  thougli  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  definitions  by  which  each  group  could  be 
distinguished  from  other  groups,  as  all  would  blend 
together  by  steps  as  fine  as  those  between  existing 
varieties,  nevertheless  a  natural  classification,  or  at  least 
a  natural  arrangement,  would  be  possible.  We  shaU 
see  this  by  turning  to  the  diagram :  the  letters,  A  to 
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may  represent  eleven  Silnrian  genera,  some  of  wliicfa 
have  produced  larj^e  groups  of  modified  doscendauts. 
Every  interiiieditite  link  l)et\veen  these  eleven  genera 
and  their  primortliai  parent,  and  every  intermediate 
link  in  each  branch  and  sub-hraTicli  of  their  descend- 
ftntB^  BUiy  be  sappoeed  to  be  still  alive;  and  the  links 
to  be  as  fine  as  those  betweoi  the  finest  yarietie&  In 
this  case  it  would  be  qnite  impossilile  to  give  any  defini- 
tion by  which  the  several  members  of  the  several  groups 
could  be  distinguished  from  their  more  immediate 
parents ;  or  these  parents  from  their  ancient  and  un- 
known progenitor.  Yet  the  natural  arrangement  in  the 
diagram  would  still  hold  good ;  and,  on  the  principle  of 
inheritance,  all  the  forms  descended  from  A,  or  from  I, 
wonld  haye  something  in  common.  In  a  tree  we  can 
specify  tins  or  that  bmnch,  though  at  the  actnal  fork 
the  two  unite  and  blend  togetlier.  We  could  not,  as  I 
have  said,  define  tlie  several  gronj>s ;  but  we  could  pick 
out  types^  or  forms,  representing  most  of  the  characters 
of  each  group,  wliether  large  or  small,  and  thus  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  yalu^  of  the  differences  between 
them.  This  is  what  we  should  be  driven  to,  if  we  were 
ever  to  sacoeed  in  collecting  all  the  forms  in  any  dass 
which  have  lived  throughout  all  time  and  space.  We 
shall  assuredly  never  succeed  in  making  so  perfect  a 
collection  :  nevertheless,  in  certain  classes,  we  are  tend- 
ing in  this  direction;  and  Milne  Edwards  has  lately 
insisted,  in  an  able  paper,  on  the  high  importance  of 
looking  to  types,  whetlier  or  not  we  can  separate  and 
define  the  groups  to  which  such  types  belong. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  natural  selection,  which 
results  from  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  which  almost 
inevitably  induces  extinction  and  divergence  of  cha- 
racter in  the  many  descendants  from  one  dominant 
parent-species,  explains  that  great  and  universal  feature 
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in  tlie  affinities  of  all  organic  beings,  namely,  tlieir  sab- 
ordination  in  group  under  group.  We  use  the  element 
of  descent  in  classing  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  although  having  few  characters  in  common, 
under  one  species  ;  we  use  descent  in  classing  acknow* 
ledged  varietiesi  howeyer  different  they  may  be  ^m 
their  parent ;  and  I  beliere  this  element  of  descent  is 
the  hidden  bond  of  connexion  which  naturalists  haye 
sought  under  the  term  of  the  Natural  System.  On  this 
idea  of  the  natural  system  being,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
perfected,  genealogical  in  its  arrangement,  >vitli  the 
grades  of  difference  between  the  descendants  from  a 
comm<m  paient»  expressed  by  the  terms  genera,  fomilies^ 
orders,  we  can  understand  the  rules  which  we  are 
compelled  to  follow  in  our  classification.  We  can  under- 
stand why  we  value  certain  resemblances  far  more  than 
others  ;  why  we  are  permitted  to  use  rudimentary  and 
useless  organs,  or  others  of  trifling  physiological  import- 
ance; why,  in  comparing  one  group  with  a  distinct 
group,  we  summarily  reject  analogical  or  adaptive  cha- 
mistea,  and  yet  use  these  same  characteis  within  the  ^ 
limits  of  the  same  group.  We  can  clearly  see  how  it 
is  that  all  living  and  extinct  forms  can  be  grouped 
together  in  one  great  system  ;  and  how  the  several 
members  of  each  class  are  connected  together  by  the 
most  complex  and  radiating  lines  of  affinities.  We 
shall  never,  probably,  disentangle  the  inextricable  web 
of  affinities  between  the  members  of  any  one  class ;  but 
when  we  haye  a  distinct  object  in  yiew,  and  do  not  look 
to  some  unknown  plan  of  creation^  we  may  hope  to 
make  sure  but  slow  progress. 

Morphology, — We  have  seen  that  the  members  of 
the  same  class,  independently  of  their  habits  of  life, 
resemble  each  other  in  the  general  plan  of  their  ocgaa* 
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isation.    This  resemblance  is  often  expressed  hy  tb^ 

term  "unity  of  type;**  or  by  saying  that  the  several 
parts  and  organs  in  the  different  species  of  the  class  are 
homologous.  The  wliolc  subject  is  included  under  the 
general  name  of  JMorphology.  This  is  the  most  interest- 
ing department  of  Tiatural  history,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  its  yeiy  souL  What  can  be  more  cnrions  than  that 
the  hand  of  a  man,  formed  for  grasping,  that  of  a  mde 
for  digging,  the  leg  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  the  por^ 
poise,  and  the  wing  of  the  bat,  should  all  be  constructed 
on  the  same  pattern,  and  should  include  similar  bones, 
in  the  same  relative  positions  ?  Geoifroy  St.  Hilaire 
has  insisted  strongly  on  the  high  importance  of  relative 
connexion  in  homologous  organs :  the  parts  may  change 
to  almost  any  extent  in  form  and  size,  and  yet  they 
always  remain  connected  together  in  the  same  order. 
We  never  find,  for  instance,  the  bones  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  or  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  transposed.  Hence 
the  same  names  can  be  given  to  the  homologous  bones 
in  widely  different  animals.  We  see  the  same  great 
law  in  the  constniction  of  the  mouths  of  insects :  what 
can  be  more  different  than  the  immensely  long  spiral 
probosds  of  a  sphinx-moth,  the  curious  folded  one  of  « 
bee  or  bug,  and  the  great  jaws  of  a  beetle  ? — yet  all 
these  organs,  serving  for  such  different  purposes,  are 
formed  by  infinitely  numerous  modifications  of  an  upper 
lip,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillaB.  Analogous 
laws  govern  the  construction  of  the  mouths  and  limbs 
of  crustaceans.   So  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  plants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  attempt  to 
explain  this  similarity  of  pattern  in  members  of  the 
same  class,  by  utility  or  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  lias  been  expressly 
admitted  by  Owen  in  his  most  interesting  work  on  the 
*I>[ature  of  Limbs.'.  On  the  ordinary  view  of  the  inde* 
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pendent  creation  of  each  beinp;,  we  can  only  say  that  so 
it  is ; — tliat  it  has  so  pleased  the  Creator  to  construct 
each  animal  and  plant. 

The  explanation  is  manifest  on  the  theory  of  the 
natural  sdection  of  successiYe  sUght  modifications, — 
each  modification  being  profitable  in  some  way  to  the 
modified  form,  but  often  affecting  by  correlation  of 
growtli  other  parts  of  the  organisation.  In  changes 
of  this  nature,  there  will  be  little  or  no  tendency  to 
modify  the  original  pattern,  or  to  transpose  parts.  The 
bones  of  a  limb  might  be  shortened  and  widened  to  any 
extent^  and  become  gradually  enveloped  in  thick  mem- 
brane, 80  as  to  serve  as  a  fin ;  or  a  webbed  foot  might 
hare  all  its  bones,  or  certain  bones  lengthened  to  any 
extent,  and  the  membrane  connecting  them  increased 
to  any  extent,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  wing;  yet  in  all  this 
great  amount  of  modification  there  will  be  no  tendency 
to  alter  the  framework  of  bones  or  the  relative  con- 
nexion of  the  several  parts.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
ancient  progenitor,  the  archetype  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
all  mammals,  had  its  limbs  constructed  on  the  existing 
general  pattern,  for  whatever  purpose  they  served,  we 
can  at  once  perceive  the  plain  signification  of  the  homo- 
logous construction  of  the  limbs  throughout  the  whole 
class.  So  with  the  mouths  of  insects,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  their  common  progenitor  had  an  upper 
lip,  mandibles,  and  two  pair  of  maxillae^  these  parts 
being  perhaps  very  simple  in  form ;  and  then  natural 
selection  will  account  for  the  infinite  diversity  in  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  mouths  of  insects.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  general  pattern  of  an  organ 
might  become  so  much  obscured  as  to  be  finally  lost,  by 
the  atrophy  and  ultimately  by  the  complete  abortion  of 
certain  parts,  by  the  soldering  together  of  other  parts, 
and  by  the  doubling  or  multiplication  of  others, — ^vari^* 
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tions  wliieli  we  know  to  be  witlim  the  limits  of  possibility. 
In  the  paddles  of  tlie  extinct  gigantic  sea-lizards,  and 
in  tlie  months  of  certain  suctorial  crnstaceans,  the 
general  pattern  seems  to  have  been  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  obscured. 

There  is  anodier  and  eqnaUj  carious  branch  of  the 
present  sabject ;  namely,  the  comparison  not  of  the  same 
part  in  different  members  of  a  class,  but  of  the  different 
parts  or  organs  in  the  same  individual.  Most  physio- 
logists believe  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  homo- 
logous with — that  is  correspond  in  number  and  in  re- 
lative connexion  with — the  elemental  parts  of  a  certain 
number  of  Tertebra?.  The  anterior  and  posterior  limbs 
in  each  member  of  the  Tertebrate  and  articulate  classes 
ttre  plainly  homologous.  We  see  the  same  law  in  com* 
paring  the  wonderfully  complex  jaws  and  legs  in  crusta* 
ceans.  It  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  that  in  a 
flower  the  relative  position  of  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils,  as  well  as  their  intimate  BtructurCy  are  intel- 
ligible on  the  yiew  that  they  consist  of  metamorphosed 
leayea,  arranged  in  a  spire.  In  monstrous  plants,  we 
often  get  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  one  organ 
being  transfcnrmed  into  another;  and  we  can  actually 
see  in  embryonic  crustaceans  and  in  many  other  animals, 
and  in  flowers,  that  organs,  which  when  mature  become 
extremely  difl'erent,  are  at  an  early  stage  of  growth 
exactly  alike. 

How  inexplicable  are  these  facts  on  the  ordinary 
view  of  creation  I  Why  should  brain  be  enclosed 
in  a  box  composed  of  such  numerous  and  sudi  extrar 

ordinarily  shaped  pieces  of  bone?  As  Owen  has  re- 
marked, the  benefit  derived  from  the  yielding  of  the 
separate  pieces  in  the  act  of  parturition  of  mammals,  will 
by  no  means  explain  the  same  construction  in  the  skulls 
of  birds.   Why  should  similar  bones  have  been  created 
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in  the  formation  of  the  wing  and  leg  of  a  bat,  used  as 
they  are  for  such  totally  different  puq^oses?  Why 
should  OIK'  crustacean,  which  has  an  extremely  complex 
month  formed  of  many  parts,  consequently  alwctys  have 
fewer  legs ;  or  conyezBely,  those  with  many  legs  have 
simpler  mouths?  Why  should  the  sepals,  petals  sta- 
mens^ and  pistils  in  any  indiyidnal  flower,  though  fitted 
for  such  widely  different  purposes,  be  all  oonstmcted 
on  the  same  pattern  ? 

On  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  we  can  satLsfactorily 
answer  these  questions.  In  the  vertebrata,  we  see  a  series 
of  internal  vertebrsB  beanug  certain  processes  and  appen- 
dages; in  the  articulata^  we  see  the  body  divided  into  a 
series  of  segments^  bearing  external  appendages ;  and  in 
flowering  plants,  we  see  a  series  of  socceasiTe  spual 
whorls  of  leayes.  An  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same 
part  or  orf^an  is  the  common  characteristic  (as  Owen 
has  observed)  of  all  low  or  little  modified  forms ;  there- 
fore we  may  readily  believe  that  the  unknown  progenitor 
of  the  vertebrata  possessed  many  vertebrBB ;  the  unknown 
progenitor  of  the  articnlata,  many  segments;  and  the 
unknown  progenitor  of  fiowering  plantsf,  many  spiral 
whorls  of  leaves.  We  have  formerly  seen  that  parts  many 
times  repeated  are  eminently  liable  to  vary  in  number 
and  structure ;  consequently  it  is  quite  probable  that 
natural  selection  ,  during  a  long-continued  course  of  modi- 
fication, should  have  seized  on  a  certain  number  of  the 
primozdiaUy  similar  elements,  many  times  repeated,  and 
have  adapted  them  to  the  most  diverse  purposes.  And 
as  the  whole  amount  of  modificatian  wiU  have  been 
effected  by  slight  successive  steps,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  discovering  in  such  parts  or  organs  a  certain  degree 
of  fundamental  resemblance,  retained  by  the  strong 
principle  of  inheritance. 

In  the  great  class  <tf  moUuscfl^  though  we  can  homo* 
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logise  the  parts  of  one  species  with  those  of  other  and 
distinct  species,  we  can  indicate  but  few  serial  homo- 
logies ;  that  is,  we  are  seklom  enabled  to  say  that  one 
part  or  organ  is  homologous  with  another  in  the  same 
indiyidoal.  And  we  can  understand  this  fact;  for  in 
molluscs,  even  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  dass,  we 
do  not  find  nearly  so  mnch  indefinite  repetition  of  any 
one  part,  as  we  find  in  the  other  great  classes  of  the 
animal  and  vep:etable  kingdoms. 

Naturalists  frequently  speak  of  the  skull  as  formed  of 
metamorphosed  vertebrae:  the  jaws  of  crabs  as  meta- 
morphosed legs;  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  fiowers  as 
metamorphosed  leaves ;  bat  it  would  in  these  cases  pro- 
bably  be  more  correct^  as  Fh>fessor  Huxley  has  remarked, 
to  speak  of  both  skull  and  yertebrce,  both  jaws  and  legs, 
&c., — as  liaviiig  been  metamorphosed,  not  one  from  the 
other,  but  from  some  common  element.  Naturalists, 
however,  use  such  language  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense :  they  are  fSar  from  meaning  that  during  a  long 
course  of  descent^  primordial  organs  of  any  kind — ^yerte- 
hm  in  the  one  case  and  legs  in  tiie  otherT-haye  actually 
been  modified  into  skulls  or  jaws.  Tet  so  strong  is  the 
appearance  of  a  modification  of  this  nature  haying  oc- 
curred, that  naturalists  can  hardly  avoid  employing 
language  having  this  plain  si^nilication.  On  my  view 
these  terms  may  be  used  literally ;  and  the  wonderful 
fact  of  the  jaws,  for  instance,  of  a  crab  retaining  nume- 
rous chacaeters,  which  they  would  probably  hay e  retained 
through  inkeiitance^  if  they  had  igeally  been  metamor- 
phosed din*ing  a  long  course  of  descmit  from  troe  legs, 
or  from  some  simple  appendage,  is  explained. 

Embryology. — It  has  already  been  casually  remarked 
that  certain  organs  in  the  indiyidual,  which  when  matore 
become  widely  di£ferent  and  serye  for  different  puiposes. 
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are  in  the  embryo  exactly  alike.  The  embryos,  also,  of 
distinct  animals  within  the  same  class  are  often  stiikiDgly 
similar :  a  better  proof  of  this  cannot  be  giren^  than  a 
statement  made  Yon  Baer,  namely^  that  ''the  em- 
bryos of  mammalia,  of  birds,  lizards,  and  snakes,  probably 
also  of  clieloniu,  are  in  their  earliest  stfites  exceedingly 
like  one  another,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  the  mode  of 
development  of  their  parts ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we 
can  often  distinguish  the  embryos  only  by  their  size. 
In  my  possession  are  two  little  embryos  in  spirit^  whose 
names  I  have  omitted  to  attach,  and  at  present  I  am 
qoite  unable  to  say  to  what  class  they  belong.  They 
may  be  lizards  or  small  birds,  or  very  yonng  mammalia, 
so  complete  is  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  head  and  trunk  in  these  animals.  The  extremities, 
however,  are  still  absent  in  these  embryos.  But  even 
if  they  had  existed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment we  should  learn  nothing,  for  the  feet  of 
lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds^  no 
less  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from  the 
same  fundamental  form."  The  vermiform  larvap  of 
moths,  Hies,  beetles,  &c.,  resemble  each  other  much 
more  closely  than  do  the  mature  insects;  but  in  the 
case  of  larvae,  the  embryos  are  active,  and  have  been 
adapted  for  special  lines  of  life.  A  trace  of  the  law  of 
embryonic  resemblance,  sometimes  lasts  till  a  rather 
late  age :  thus  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  of  closely 
allied  genera,  often  resemble  each  other  in  their  first 
and  second  plumage ;  as  we  see  in  the  spotted  feathers 
in  the  thrush  group.  In  the  cat  tribe,  most  of  the 
species  are  striped  or  spotted  in  lines ;  and  stripes  or 
spots  can  be  plainly  distinguished  in  the  whelp  of  the 
lion  and  the  puma.  We  occasionally  though  rarely  see 
something  of  this  kind  in  plants :  tims  the  first  leaves 
of  the  ulex  or  furze,  and  the  first  leaves  of  the  phyllo- 
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dineous  acaciaSy  are  pinnate  or  divided  like  the  ordinary 
leaves  of  the  legmninossd. 

The  points  of  stracture,  in  which  the  embryos  of 
widely  diffmnt  animals  of  the  same  class  resemble 

each  other,  often  have  no  direct  relation  to  their  condi- 
tions of  existence.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  6upj>ose 
that  in  the  embryos  of  the  vcrtt^brata  the  peculiar  loop- 
like courses  of  the  arteries  near  the  branchial  slitA  are 
related  to  similar  conditions, — in  the  young  mammal 
whidi  is  nonriahed  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  in  the 
egg  of  the  bird  whidi  is  hatched  in  a  nest^  and  in  the 
spawn  of  a  frog  under  water.  We  have  no  more  reason 
to  believe  in  such  a  relation,  than  we  have  to  believe 
tlmt  the  similar  bones  in  the  hand  of  a  man,  wing  of  a 
bat,  and  fin  of  a  porpoise,  are  related  to  similar  condi- 
tions of  life.  No  good  observer  will  suppose  that  the 
stripes  on  the  whelp  of  a  lion,  or  the  spots  on  the  young 
bLackbird,  are  of  any  use  to  these  aniimds,  or  are  related 
to  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  case,  however,  is  different  when  an  animal  during 
any  part  of  its  embryonic  career  is  active,  and  has  to 
provide  for  itself.  The  period  of  activity  may  come  on 
earlier  or  later  in  life ;  but  whenever  it  comes  on,  the 
adaptation  of  the  larva  to  its  conditions  of  life  is  just  as 
perfect  and  as  beanliliful'as  in  the  adult  animaL  From 
such  special  adapta4aoniB^  the  similarity  of  the  larvsB  or 
active  embryos  of  allied  animals  is  sometimes  much 
obscured  ;  and  cases  could  be  given  of  the  larvae  of  two 
species,  or  of  two  groups  of  species,  diilering  quite  as 
much,  or  even  more,  &om  each  other  than  do  their  adult 
parents.  In  most  cases,  ^however,  the  larvae,  though 
aetiTe,  still  obey,  more  or  less  closely,  the  law  of  com- 
mon embryonic  resembhuice.  Girripedes  afford  a  good 
instance  of  this :  even  the  illustrions  Ouvier  did  not  peiv 
ceive  that  a  barnacle  wajs,  as  it  certainly  is,  a  crustacean ; 
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but  a  glance  at  the  larva  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  an 
nnmistakeable  manner.  So  again  the  two  main  divi- 
mons  of  dmpedesy  the  pedunculated  and  seesile,  which 
differ  widely  in  external  appearance^  haye  larrsB  in  all 

their  stages  barely  distinguishable. 

The  embryo  in  the  course  of  development  generally 
rises  in  organisation :  I  use  this  expression,  though  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  the  organisation  being  higher  or 
lower.  Bat  no  one  probably  will  dispute  that  the  bat« 
terfly  is  higher  than  the  caterpillar.  In  some  cases^ 
however,  the  mature  animal  is  generally  considered  as 
lower  in  the  scale  than  the  larva,  as  with  certain  para- 
sitic crustaceans.  To  refer  once  again  to  cirripedes: 
the  larvae  in  the  first  stage  have  three  pairs  of  legs,  a 
very  simple  single  eye,  and  a  probosciformed  mouth, 
with  which  they  feed  largely,  for  they  increase  much  in 
sisse.  In  the  second  stage,  answering  to  the  chrysalis 
stage  of  hatterflies,  they  have  six  pairs  of  beantifully 
constructed  natatory  legs,  a  pair  of  magnificent  com- 
pound eyes,  and  extremely  complex  antennse ;  but  they 
have  a  closed  and  imperfect  mouth,  and  cannot  feed : 
their  function  at  this  stage  is,  to  search  by  their  well- 
developed  organs  of  sense,  and  to  reach  by  their  active 
powers  of  swimming,  a  proper  place  on  which  to  be- 
come attached  and  to  undergo  their  final  metamorphosiB. 
When  this  is  completed  they  are  fixed  for  life :  their  legs 
are  now  converted  into  prehensile  organs  ;  they  again 
obtain  a  well-constructed  mouth  :  but  they  have  no  an- 
temuB,  and  their  two  eyes  are  now  reconverted  into  a 
minute,  single,  and  very  simple  eye-spot*  In  this  last  and 
complete  state,  drripedes  may  be  considered  as  either 
more  highly  or  more  lowly  organised  than  they  were  in 
the  larval  condition.  But  in  some  genera  the  larvae 
become  developed  either  into  hermaphrodites  having 
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the  ordinary  structure,  or  into  what  I  have  called  com- 
plemeutal  males^  and  in  tlie  latter,  the  deyelopment 
has  assuredly  been  retrograde ;  for  the  male  is  a  mere 
sack,  which  lives  for  a  short  time,  and  is  destitute  of 
mouthy  stomachy  or  other  organ  of  importance,  except- 
ing for  reproduction. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  diflPerences  in 
structure  between  the  embryo  and  tlie  adult,  and  like- 
wise a  close  similarity  in  the  embryos  of  widely  different 
animals  within  the  same  class,  that  we  might  be  led 
to  look  at  these  Hacts  as  necessarQy  contingent  in  some 
manner  on  growth.  But  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why, 
for  instance,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  or  the  fin  of  a  porpoise, 
should  not  have  been  sketched  out  with  all  the  parts 
in  proper  proportion,  as  soon  as  any  structure  became 
visible  in  the  embryo.  And  in  some  whole  groups  of 
animals  and  in  certain  members  of  other  groups,  the 
embryo  does  not  at  any  period  differ  widely  from  the 
adult :  thus  Owen  has  remarked  in  regard  to  cuttle-fish, 
^  there  is  no  metamorphosis ;  the  cephalopodic  character 
is  manifested  long  before  the  parts  of  the  embryo  are 
completed;"  and  again  in  spiders,  "there  is  nothing 
worthy  to  be  called  a  metnmorphosis."  The  larvae  of 
insects,  whether  adapted  to  the  most  diverse  and  active 
habit<^,  or  quite  inactive,  being  fed  by  their  parents  or 
placed  in  the  midst  of  proper  nutriment,  yet  nearly  all 
pass  through  a  similar  worm-like  stage  <^  development ; 
but  in  some  few  cases,  as  in  that  of  Aphis,  if  we  look  to 
the  admirable  drawings  by  Professor  Huxley  of  the 
development  of  this  insect^  we  see  no  trace  of  the  ver- 
miform stage. 

How,  then,  can  we  explain  these  several  facts  in 
embryology, — ^namely  the  very  general,  but  not  uni* 
versal  difference  in  structure  between  the  embryo  and 
the  adult;— of  parts  in  the  same  individual  embryo,. 
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which  ultimately  become  very  unlike  and  serve  for 
diverse  purposes^  being  at  this  early  period  of  growth 
alike  ;-^f  embryos  of  different  species  within  the  same 
clase^  generally,  bat  not  nniyeisally,  resembling  each 
other  ;--of  the  structure  of  the  embryo  not  being  dosely 
related  to  its  conditions  of  existence,  except  when  the 
embrj'o  becomes  at  any  period  of  life  active  and  has  to 
provide  for  itself; — of  tlie  embryo  a])parently  having 
sometimes  a  higher  organisation  than  the  mature 
animal,  into  which  it  is  developed  ?  I  believe  that  all 
these  facts  can  be  e^lained,  as  follows,  on  the  yiew  of 
descent  with  modification. 

It  is  commonly  assumed,  perhaps  from  monstrosities 
often  affecting  the  embryo  at  a  very  early  period, 
that  slight  variations  necessarily  appear  at  an  equally 
early  period.  But  we  have  little  evidence  on  this  head — 
indeed  the  evidence  rather  points  the  other  way ;  for  it 
is  notorious  that  breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  and  various 
fancy  animals,  cannot  positively  tell,  until  some  time 
after  the  animal  has  been  bom,  what  its  merits  or  form 
will  ultimately  turn  out  We  see  this  plainly  in  our  own 
children ;  we  cannot  always  tell  whether  the  child  will 
be  tall  or  short,  or  what  its  precise  features  will  be.  The 
question  is  not,  at  what  period  of  life  any  variation  has 
been  caused,  but  at  what  period  it  is  fully  displayed. 
The  cause  may  have  acted,  and  I  believe  generally  has 
acted,  even  before  the  embryo  is  formed ;  and  the  vanV 
tion  may  be  due  to  the  male  and  female  sexual  elements 
having  been  affected  by  the  conditions  to  which  either 
parent,  or  their  ancestors,  have  been  exposed.  Never- 
theless an  eflfect  thus  caused  at  a  very  early  period,  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  embryo^  may  appear  late  in 
life ;  as  when  an  hereditary  disease,  which  appears  in 
old  age  alone,  has  been  communicated  to  the  o£fepring 
from  the  reproductive  element  of  one  parent  Or 
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agais,  as  when  the  horns  of  cross-bred  cattle  have  been 
affected  by  the  sliape  of  the  horns  of  either  parent.  For 
tlie  welfare  of  a  very  young  animal,  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  its  mother's  womb,  or  in  the  egg,  or  aa  long  as  it  is 
nonnabed  and  protected  hj  its  parent,  it  must  be  quite 
unimportant  wbether  most  of  its  characters  are  fully 
acquired  a  little  earlier  or  later  in  life.  It  would 
not  signify,  for  instance,  to  a  bird  which  obtained  its 
food  best  by  having  a  long  beak,  whether  or  not  it 
assumed  a  beak  of  this  particular  lenfT^h,  as  long  as  it 
was  fed  by  its  parents.  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  each  of  the  many  successive  modi* 
fioations,  by  which  each  spepiefl  has  acquired  its  present 
structure^  may  haye  superrened  at  a  not  yery  early 
period  of  life ;  and  some  direct  eyidence  from  onr  domes- 
tic animals  supports  this  view.  But  in  other  eases  it  is 
quite  possible  that  eacli  successive  modification,  or  most  of 
them,  may  have  appeared  at  an  extremely  early  period. 

I  have  stated  in  the  hrst  chapter,  that  there  is  some 
evidence  to  render  it  probable,  that  at  whatever  age  any 
yariation  first  appears  in  the  parent^  it  tends  to  reappear 
at  a  corresponding  age  in  the  offspring.  Certain  yaria* 
tions  can  only  appear  at  corresponding  ages,  for  in- 
stance, peculiarities  in  tlie  caterpillar,  cocoon,  or  imago 
states  of  the  silk-moth  ;  or,  again,  in  the  horns  of  almost 
full-grown  cattle.  But  further  than  this,  variations  which, 
for  all  that  we  can  see^  might  have  appeared  earlier  or 
later  in  life,  tend  to  appear  at  a  corresponding  age  in 
the  ofi&pring  and  parent.  I  am  far  fi!om  meaning  that 
this  is  invariably  the  case ;  and  I  could  give  a  good 
many  cases  of  variations  (taking  the  word  in  the  largest 
sense)  which  have  supervened  at  an  earher  age  in  the 
child  than  in  the  parent. 

These  two  principles,  if  their  truth  be  admitted,  will, 
I  belieye^  explain  all  the  above  specified  leading  facts 
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in  embryology.  But  first  let  us  look  at  a  few  analogous 
cases  in  domestic  yarieties.  Some  anthors  who  have 
written  on  Bogs,  maintain  that  the  greyhound  and  bull- 
dog, though  appearing  80  different^  are  really  varieties 

closely  allied,  and  have  probably  descended  from  the 
same  wild  stock  ;  hence  I  was  curious  to  see  how  far 
their  puppies  differed  from  each  other :  I  was  told  by 
breeders  that  they  differed  just  as  much  as  their  parents, 
and  tbisy  judging  by  the  eye,  seemed  almost  to  be  the 
case ;  but  on  actually  measuring  the  old  dogs  and  their 
six-days  old  puppies,  I  found  that  the  puppies  had  not 
nearly  acquired  their  full  amount  of  proportional  differ- 
ence. So,  again,  I  was  told  that  the  foals  of  cart  and 
race-horses  difftn'ed  as  much  as  the  full-grown  animals ; 
and  this  surprised  me  greatly,  as  1  think  it  probable  that 
the  difference  between  these  two  breeds  has  been  wholly 
caused  by  selection  under  domestication;  but  having 
had  careful  measurements  made  of  the  dam  and  of  a 
three-days  old  colt  of  a  race  and  heavy  cart-horse^  I  find 
that  the  colts  have  by  no  means  acquiied  their  full 
amount  of  proportional  difference. 

As  the  evidence  appears  to  me  conclusive,  that  the 
several  domestic  breeds  of  Pigeon  have  descended  from 
one  wild  species,  I  compared  young  pigeons  of  various 
breeds,  within  twdve  hours  after  being  hatched ;  I  care- 
fully measured  the  proportions  (but  will  not  here  give 
details)  of  the  beak,  width  of  mouth,  length  of  nostril 
and  of  eyelid,  size  of  feet  and  length  of  leg,  in  the 
wild  stock,  in  pouters,  fantails,  runts,  barbs,  dragons, 
carriers,  and  tumblers.  Now  some  of  tlicse  birds,  when 
mature,  differ  so  extraordinarily  in  length  and  form 
of  beak^  that  they  would,  I  cannot  doubt,  be  ranked  in 
distinct  genera,  had  they  been  natural  productions 
But  when  the  nestling  birds  of  these  several  breeds 
were  placed  in  a  row,  though  most  of  them  could  be 
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distinguished  from  eacli  other,  yet  their  proportional 
dififerences  in  the  above  specified  several  points  were 
jnoomparably  less  than  in  the  full-grown  birda  Some 
characteristic  points  of  difference — for  instanoe»  that  of 
the  width  of  mouth— HM>uld  hardly  be  detected  in  the 
young.  But  there  was  one  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  tlie  young  of  the  sliort-fured  tumbler  difl'erecl 
from  the  young  of  the  wild  rock-pigeon  and  of  the  other 
breeds,  in  all  its  proportions^  almost  exactly  as  much  as 
in  the  adult  state. 

The  two  principles  above  given  seem  to  me  to  explain 
these  facts  in  regard  to  the  later  embryonic  stages  of 
our  domestic  varieties.  Fanciers  select  their  horses, 
dogs,  and  pigeons,  for  breeding,  when  they  are  nearly 
grown  up :  they  are  indili'erent  whether  the  desired 
qualities  and  structures  have  been  acquired  earlier  or 
later  in  life,  if  the  fidl-grown  animal  possesses  them. 
And  the  cases  just  given,  more  especially  that  of 
pigeons,  seem  to  show  that  the  characteristic  differences 
which  give  value  to  each  bi«ed,  and  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  man's  selection,  have  not  generally  first 
o})peured  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  have  been  in- 
herited by  the  offspring  at  a  corresponding  not  early 
period.  But  the  case  of  the  shortpfaced  tumbler,  which 
when  twelve  hours  old  had  acquired  its  proper  propor- 
tions, proves  that  this  is  not  the  universal  rule ;  for  here 
the  characteristic  differences  must  either  have  appeared 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  or,  if  not  so,  the  differ- 
ences must  have  been  inherited,  not  at  the  corresponding, 
but  at  an  earlier  age. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  facts  and  the  above  two 
principles — ^which  latter,  though  not  proved  true,  can 
be  shown  to  be  in  some  degree  probable — to  species 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Let  us  take  a  genus  of  birds, 
.descended  on  my  theory  from  some  one  parent-species,  ' 
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and  of  which  the  several  new  species  have  become 
modified  through  natural  selection  in  accordance  with 
their  diyene  habits.   Then,  from  the  many  slight  suo 
cesdye  steps  of  variation  haying  saperyened  at  a  rather 
Lite  age^  and  haying  heen  inherited  at  a  corresponding 
age,  the  young  of  the  new  species  of  our  supposed  genus 
will  manifestly  tend  to  resemble  each  other  much  more 
closely  than  do  the  adults,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  tlio 
case  of  pigeons.    We  may  extend  this  view  to  whole 
families  or  even  classes.   The  fore-limbsy  for  instance, 
which  served  as  legs  in  the  parent-species^  may  have 
become^  by  a  long  course  of  modification^  adapted  in 
one  descendant  to  act  as  hands^  in  another  as  paddles, 
in  another  as  wings ;  and  on  the  above  two  principles — 
namely  of  each  successive  modification  supervening  at 
a  rather  late  age,   and  being  inherited  at  a  corre- 
sponding late  age — the  fore-limbs  in  the  embryos  of 
the  several  descendants  of  the  parent  species  will  still 
resemble  each  other  closely,  for  they  wiU  not  have  been 
modified.   But  in  each  of  our  new  species,  the  embryonic 
fore-limbs  will  differ  greatly  from  the  fore-limbs  in  the 
mature  animal ;  the  limbs  in  the  latter  having  under- 
gone much  modification  at  a  ratlicr  late  period  of  life, 
and  having  thus  been  converted  into  lumds,  or  paddles, 
or  wings.   Whatever  influence  long-continued  exercise 
or  use  on  the  one  hand,  and  disuse  on  the  other,  may 
have  in  modifying  an  organ,  such  influence  will  mainly 
affect  the  mature  animal,  which  has  come  to  its  full  powers 
of  activity  and  has  to  gain  its  own  living;  and  the 
effects  thus  produced  will  be  inherited  at  a  correspond- 
ing mature  age.    Whereas  the  young  will  remain  un- 
modified, or  be  modified  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  tlie  efiects 
of  use  and  disuse. 

In  certain  cases  the  successiye  steps  of  variation  might 
.supervene^  from  causes  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant^ 
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at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  or  each  step  might  be 
inherited  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  it  first 
appeared.  In  eitiier  case  (as  with  the  ahort-faoed 
tmnUer)  the  yonng  or  embryo  would  doeely  roBomble 
the  matare  parmt-fonn.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  the 
role  of  development  in  certain  whole  groups  of  animals, 
as  with  cuttle-fish  and  spiders,  and  with  a  few  members 
of  the  great  chiss  of  insects,  as  with  Aphis.  With 
respect  to  the  hoal  cause  of  the  young  in  these  cases 
not  undergoing  any  metamorphosis,  or  closely  lesembliDg 
their  parents  from  their  earliest  age,  we  can  see  that 
this  would  result  from  the  two  following  contingeneieB : 
firstly,  from  the  young,  during  a  course  of  modification 
carried  on  for  mauy  generations,  having  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development, 
and  secondly,  from  their  following  exactly  the  same 
habits  of  life  with  their  parents ;  for  in  this  case,  it 
would  be  indispensable  for  the  existence  ci  the  GpedeSy 
that  the  child  should  be  modified  at  a  very  early  age  in 
the  same  manner  with  its  parents,  in  accordance  with 
their  [similar  habits.  Some  further  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  the  embryo  not  undergoing  any  metamorphosis 
is  pi^rhaps  requisit(\  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  profited 
the  young  to  follow  habits  oi  life  in  any  degree  different 
from  those  of  their  parent,  and  consequently  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  slightly  different  manner,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  the  active 
young  or  larvso  might  be  rendered  by  natural  selection 
different  to  any  conceivable  extent  from  their  parents. 
Sucli  differences  might,  also,  become  correlated  with 
successive  stages  of  development ;  so  that  the  larvae  in 
the  first  stage^  might  differ  greatly  from  the  larvBB  in 
the  second  stage,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
drripedes.  The  adult  might  become  fitted  for  sites  or 
habits,  in  which  organs  of  locomotioii  ot  of  the  senses^ 
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&c.,  would  be  useless ;  and  in  this  case  the  final  meta- 
murpliosis  would  be  said  to  be  retrograde. 

As  all  the  organic  beings,  extinct  and  recent,  which 
haye  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  to  be  classed  together, 
and  as  all  have  been  connected  by  fine  gndationsy  the 
best^  or  indeed,  if  our  collections  were  nearly  perfect, 
.  the  only  possible  arrangement^  would  be  genealogical ; 
descent  being  on  niy  view  the  hidden  bond  of  connexion 
which  naturalists  have  been  seeking  under  the  term  of 
the  natural  system.    On  this  view  we  can  understand 
how  it  is  that,  in  the  eyes  of  most  naturalists,  the 
structure  of  the  embryo  is  eyen  more  important  for 
classification  than  that  of  the  adult.  For  the  embryo  is 
the  animal  in  its  less  modified  state ;  and  in  so  far  it 
reveals  the  structure  of  its  progenitor.    In  two  groups 
of  animals,  however  much  they  may  at  present  differ 
from  each  other  in  structure  and  habits,  if  they  pass 
through  the  same  or  similar  embryonic  stages,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  they  have  both  descended  £rom  the 
same  or  nearly  similar  parents,  and  are  therefore  in 
that  degree  closely  related.   Thus,  community  in  em- 
bryonic structure  reveals  community  of  descent.  It 
will  reveal  this  community  of  descent,  however  much 
the  structure  of  the  adult  may  have  been  modified  and 
obscured;  we  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  cirripedes 
can  at  once  be  recognised  by  their  larvse  as  belonging 
to  the  great  class  of  cmstaceans.  As  the  embiyonic 
state  of  each  species  and  group  of  species  partially  i^ows 
us  the  structure  of  their  less  modified  ancient  progenitors, 
we  can  clearly  see  why  ancient  and  extinct  forms  of 
life  should  resemble  the  embrvos  of  their  descendants, — 
our  existing  species.    Agassiz  believes  this  to  be  a  law 
of  nature ;  but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  only  hope 
to  see  the  law  hereafter  proved  true.   It  can  be  proved 
true  in  those  cases  alone  in  which  the  ancient  state, 
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now  supposed  to  be  represented  in  existing  embrj'os, 
has  not  been  obliterated,  either  by  the  successive  yaria- 
tioDS  iu  a  long  course  of  modification  having  supervened 
at  a  veiy  early  period  of  growth,  or  by  the  yanatioiis 
having  been  inherited  at  an  eariier  period  than  that  at 
which  they  first  appeared.  It  shonld  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  supposed  law  of  resemblance  of  ancient 
forms  of  life  to  the  embr}^onic  stages  of  recent  forms, 
may  be  true,  but  yet,  owing  to  the  geological  record  not 
esLtendiug  far  enough  back  in  time,  may  remain  for  a 
long  period^  or  for  ever^  incapable  of  demonstration. 

Thus,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  the  leading  facts  in  embiyo- 
logy*  which  are  second  in  importance  to  none  in  natural 
history,  are  explained  on  the  principle  of  slight  modifi- 
cations not  a])j)earing,  in  the  many  descendants  from 
some  one  ancient  progenitor,  at  a  yeiy  early  period  in 
the  life  of  each,  though  perhaps  caused  at  the  earliest, 
and  being  inherited  at  a  corresponding  not  early 
period  Embryology  rises  greatly  in  interest^  when 
we  thus  look  at  the  embryo  as  a  picture,  more  or  less 
obscured,  of  the  common  parentpfonn  of  each  great  dass 
of  animals. 

Iludlmentary,  atrophied,  or  aborted  Organs, — Organs 
or  parts  in  this  strange  condition,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
inutility,  are  extremely,  common  throughout  nature. 
For  instance,  rudimentary  mammie  are  very  general 
in  the  males  of  mammals :  I  presume  that  the  Ij^astard-* 
wing"  in  birds  may  be  safely  consideTed  as  a  digit  in  a 
rudimentary  state :  in  very  many  snakes  one  lobe  of  the 
lungs  is  rudimentary ;  in  other  snakes  tlioro  are  rudi- 
ments of  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs.  8ome  of  the  cases  of 
rudimentary  organs  are  extremely  cnrions  ;  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  teeth  in  fostal  whales,  which  when  grown 
up  have  not  a  tooth  in  their  heads ;  and  the  presence  of 
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teeth,  which  never  cut  through  the  gumSy  in  the  upper 
jaws  of  our  unborn  calves.  It  has  even  been  stated  on 
good  authority  that  rudiments  of  teeth  can  be  detected 
in  the  beaks  of  certain  embryonic  birds.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  wings  are  formed  for  flight,  yet  in 
how  many  insects  do  we  see  wings  so  reduced  in  size  as 
to  bo  utterly  incapable  of  flight,  and  not  rarely  lying 
under  wing-caseSy  £rmly  soldered  together ! 

The  meaning  of  rudimentary  organs  is  often  quite 
unmistakeable :  for  instance  tiliere  are  beetles  of  the 
same  genus  (and  even  of  the  same  epedes)  resembling 
each  other  most  closely  in  all  respects,  one  of  which  will 
have  full-sized  wings,  and  another  more  rudiments  of 
membrane ;  and  here  it  is  imj)os,sible  to  doubt,  that  the 
rudiments  represent  wings,  iiudimentary  organs  some- 
times retain  their  potentialify,  and  are  merely  not  deve- 
loped :  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  mammae  of 
male  mammals^  ^or  many  instances  are  on  record  of 
these  organs  haying  become  well  developed  in  full-grown 
males,  and  having  secreted  milk.  So  again  there  are 
normally  four  developed  and  two  rudimentary  teats  in 
the  udders  of  the  genus  Bos;  but  in  our  domestic 
cows  the  two  sometimes  become  developed  and  give 
milk.  In  plants  of  the  same  species  the  petals  some- 
times occur  as  mere  rudimentef,  and  sometimes  in  a  well- 
developed  state.  In  plants  with  separated  sexes^  the 
male  flowers  often  have  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil ;  and 
Kolreuter  found  that  by  crossing  such  male  plants  with 
an  hermaphrodite  S2)ecies,  the  rudiment  of  the  pistil  in 
the  hybrid  offspring  was  much  increased  m  size ;  and 
this  shows  that  the  rudiment  and  the  perfect  pistil  are 
essentially  aUke  in  nature. 

An  organ  serving  for  two  purposes,  may  become  rudi- 
mentary or  utterly  aborted  for  one,  even  the  more 
important  puipose,  and  remain  perfectly  efficient  fer 
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the  other.  Thus  in  plant8»  the  office  of  the  pistil  is  to 
allow  the  pollen-tubes  to  reach  the  oyules  protected  in 
the  ovarium  at  its  base.  The  pistil  consists  of  a  stigma 
supported  on  the  style  ;  but  in  some  composita?,  the 
male  florets,  which  of  course  cannot  be  fecundated,  have 
a  pistil,  which  is  in  a  rudimentary  state,  for  it  is  not 
crowned  with  a  stigma;  but  the  style  remains  well 
developed,  and  is  clothed  with  hairs  as  in  other  com- 
posite, for  the  purpose  of  brushing  the  pollen  out  of  the 
surrounding  anthers.  Again,  an  organ  may  become 
rudimentary  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  be  used  for  a 
distinct  object :  in  certain  fish  the  swira-bladder  seems 
to  be  nearly  nulimentary  for  its  proper  function  of  giving 
buoyancy,  but  has  become  converted  into  a  nascent 
breathing  organ  or  lung.  Other  similar  instances  could 
be  given. 

Organs,  however  little  developed,  if  of  use,  should  not 
be  called  rudimentary :  they  maybe  called  nascent,  and 

may  Jiereafter  be  developed  by  natural  selection  to  any 
further  extent.  Eudimentary  organs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  essentially  useless,  as  teeth  which  never  cut  through 
the  gums.  As  when  in  a  still  less  developed  condition 
they  would  be  of  still  less  use,  they  cannot  under  the 
present  state  of  things  have  been  formed  hj  natural 
selection,  which  acts  solely  by  the  preservation  of  useful 
modifications.  They  relate  to  a  former  condition  of  their 
possessor,  and  have  been  retained,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
inheritance.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  organs  are 
nascent ;  looking  to  the  future,  we  cannot  of  course  tell 
how  any  part  will  be  developed,  and  whether  it  is  now 
nascent ;  looking  to  the  pas^  creatures  with  an  organ 
in  a  nascent  condition  will  generally  have  been  sup- 
planted and  exterminated  by  their  successors  with  the 
organ  in  a  more  perfect  and  developed  condition.  The 
wing  of  the  penguin  is  of  high  seryice,  and  acts  as  a  iin ; 
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it  may,  therefore,  represent  the  nascent  state  of  the  wings 
of  birds ;  not  that  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case ;  it  is  more 
probably  a  reduced  organ,  modified  for  a  new  function : 
the  wing  of  the  Apteryz  is  useless,  and  is  truly  rudi- 
mentary. The  mammary  glands  of  the  Orniihorhynchus 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  the 
iidiler  of  a  cow,  as  in  a  nascent  state.  The  ovigerous 
frena  of  certain  cirrijx'des,  "which  are  only  slightly  de- 
veloped and  which  have  ceased  to  give  attachment  to  the 
ova,  are  nascent  branchiae. 

Rudimentary  organs  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  very  liable  to  vary  in  degree  of  development 
and  in  other  respects.  Moreover,  in  closely  allied 
species,  the  degree  to  which  the  same  organ  has  been 
rendered  nidimentary  occasionally  dilYers  much.  This 
latter  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  the  state  of  the  wmgs 
of  the  female  moths  in  certain  groups.  Eudimeutary 
organs  may  be  utterly  aborted ;  and  this  implies,  that 
we  find  in  an  animal  or  plant  no  trace  of  an  organ, 
which  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find,  and 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  monstrous  individuals  of 
the  species.  Thus  in  the  snapdragon  (antirrhinum) 
we  generally  do  not  rmd  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen ; 
but  this  may  sometimes  be  seen.  In  tracing  the  homo- 
logies of  the  same  part  m  different  members  of  a  class, 
nothing  is  more  common,  or  more  necessary,  than  the 
use  and  discovery  of  rudiments.  This  is  well  shown  in 
the  drawings  given  by  Owen  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  of 
the  horse,  ox,  and  rhinoceros. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  rudimentary  organs,  such 
as  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaws  of  wliales  and  ruminants, 
can  often  be  detected  in  the  embryo,  but  afterwards 
wholly  disappear.  It  is  also^  I  believe,  a  universal 
mle^  that  a  rudimentary  part  or  oigan  is  of  greater 
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size  telatiyelj  to  the  adjoining  parts  in  the  embryo, 
than  in  the  adnlt ;  so  that  the  organ  at  thra  early  age 

is  less  rudimentary,  or  eyen  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any 
degree  rudimentary.  Hence,  iilso,  a  rudimentan^  orphan 
in  the  adult  is  often  said  to  have  retained  its  embryonic 
condition. 

I  haye  now  given  the  leading  facts  with  lespect  to 
rudimentary  organa  In  reflecting  on  themt  eyery  one 
mnst  be  stnick  with  astonishment :  for  the  same  reason- 
ing power  which  tells  ns  plainly  that  most  parts  and 
organs  are  exquisitely  atlapted  for  certain  purposes, 
tells  us  with  equal  plainness  that  these  rudimentary  or 
atrophied  organs  are  imperfect  and  useless.  In  works 
on  natural  history  rudimentary  organs  are  generally 
said  to  lutye  been  created  **£oa[  the  sake  of  fspometry" 
or  in  order  ^*to  complete  the  scheme  of  nature;'*  but 
this  seems  to  me  no  explanation,  merely  a  re-statement 
of  the  fact.  Would  it  be  thought  sufficient  to  say 
tliat  because  planets  revolve  in  elliptic  courses  round 
the  sun,  satellites  follow  the  same  coui*se  round  tlio 
planets,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  and  to  complete  the 
scheme  of  nature  ?  An  eminent  physiologist  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  rudimentary  organs,  by  supposing 
that  they  serve  to  excrete  matter  in  excess,  or  injurious 
to  the  system ;  but  can  we  suppose  tljat  the  minute 
papilla,  which  often  represents  the  pistil  in  male  flowt^rs, 
and  which  is  formed  merely  of  cellular  tissue,  can  thus 
act  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  formation  of  rudimentary 
teeth,  which  are  subsequently  absorbed,  can  be  of  any 
service  to  the  rapidly  growing  embrycmic  calf  by  the 
ex(»retion  of  precious  j^osphate  of  lime  ?  When  a  man's 
fingers  haye  been  amputated,  imperfect  nails  sometimes 
apjx^ar  on  the  stumps :  I  could  as  soon  believe  that  these 
vestiges  of  naila  have  appealed,  not  from  unknown  laws 
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of  growth,  but  in  order  to  excrete  homy  matter,  as  that 
the  rudimentary  nails  on  the  fin  of  the  manatee  were 
formed  for  this  purpose. 

On  my  view  of  descent  irith  modification^  the  oiigin 
of  rudimentary  organs  is  simple.  We  have  plenty  of 
cases  of  rudimentary  organs  in  our  domestic  produc- 
tions,— as  the  stump  of  a  tail  in  tailless  breeds, — the 
vestige  of  an  ear  in  earless  breeds, — the  reap{)carance 
of  minute  dangling  horns  in  hornless  breeds  of  cattle, 
more  especially,  according  to  Youatt,  in  young  animals^ 
*-and  tiie  state  of  the  whole  flower  in  the  cauliflower. 
We  often  see  rudiments  of  varioiu  parts  in  monsters. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  of  these  cases  throw  light  on 
the  origin  of  rudimentary  organs  in  a  State  of  nature, 
further  than  by  showing  that  rudiments  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  for  I  doubt  whether  species  under  nature  ever 
undergo  abrupt  changes.  I  believe  that  disuse  has  been 
the  main  agency ;  that  it  has  led  in  sucoessiTe  generar 
tions  to  the  gradual  reductkm  of  Taxioua  organs^  until 
they  have  become  rudimentary^ — as  in  the  case  of  the 
eyes  of  animals  mhabiting  dark  cayems,  and  of  the 
wings  of  birds  inhabiting  oceanic  islands,  wliich  have 
seldom  been  forced  to  take  flight,  and  have  ultimately 
lost  the  power  of  flying*  Again,  an  organ  useful  under 
certain  conditions,  might  become  injurious  under  otheis^ 
as  with  the  wings  of  beetles  living  on  small  and  exposed 

case  natural  selection  would  con- 
tinue slowly  to  reduce  the  organ,  until  it  was  rendered 
harmless  and  rudimentary. 

Any  change  in  function,  wliich  can  be  effected  by 
insensibly  small  steps,  is  within  the  power  of  natural 
selection ;  so  that  an  organ  rendered,  during  changed 
habits  of  hfe,  useless  or  injurious  for  one  purpose,  might 
be  modified  and  used  for  another  purpose.  Or  an  organ 
might  be  retained  for  one  alone  of  its  former  fimcti(Hi& 
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An  organ,  wlien  rendered  useless,  may  well  be  variable, 
for  its  variations  car) not  be  checked  by  natural  selection. 
At  whatever  period  of  life  disuse  or  selection  reduces  an 
dgan^  and  this  will  generally  be  when  the  being  has 
come  to  maturity  and  to  its  full  powers  of  action,  the 
principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages  will  repro- 
duce the  organ  in  its  reduced  state  at  the  same  age,  and 
consequently  will  seldom  affect  or  reduce  it  in  the  em- 
bryo. Thus  we  can  understand  the  greater  relative  size 
of  rudimentary  organs  in  the  embryo,  and  their  lesser 
lelatiTe  size  in  the  adult.  But  if  each  step  of  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction  were  to  be  inherited,  not  at  the  cor- 
responding age,  but  at  an  extremely  early  period  of  life 
(as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  possible),  the 
rudimentary  part  would  tend  to  be  wholly  lost,  and  we 
should  have  a  case  of  complete  abortion.  The  principle, 
also,  of  economy,  explained  in  a  former  chapter,  by 
which  the  materials  forming  any  part  or  structure,  if 
not  useful  to  the  possessor,  will  be  sayed  as  &r  as  is 
possible,  will  probably  often  come  into  play ;  and  this 
will  tend  to  cause  the  entire  obliteration  of  a  rudi- 
mentary organ. 

As  the  presence  of  rudimentary  organs  is  thus  due  to 
the  tendency  in  every  part  of  the  organisation,  which 
has  long  existed,  to  be  inherited — we  can  understand, 
on  the  genealogical  yiew  of  classification,  how  it  is  that 
systematists  have  found  rudimentary  parts  as  useful  aa, 
<»r  even  sometimes  more  useful  than,  parts  of  high  phy- 
siological importance.  Eudimentary  organs  may  be 
compared  with  the  letters  in  a  word,  still  retained  in 
the  s])elling,  but  become  useless  in  the  pronunciation, 
but  which  serve  as  a  clue  in  seeking  for  its  derivation. 
On  the  view  of  descent  with  modification,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  existence  of  organs  in  a  rudimentary, 
imperfect^  and  useless  conditicm,  or  quite  aborted,  fiir* 
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from  presenting  a  strange  difficulty,  as  they  assuredly 
do  on  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  creation,  might  even  haye 
been  anticipated,  and  can  be  accounted  for  hj  the  hm 
of  inheritance. 

iSktmmafy. — ^In  this  chapter  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  subordination  of  group  to  group  in  all  organisms 
tlu-oughout  all  time  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  relationship, 
by  which  all  living  and  extinct  beings  are  united  by 
complex^  radiating,  and  circuitous  lines  of  affinities  into 
one  grand  system ;  the  rules  followed  and  the  difficulties 
euooontered  by  naturalists  in  their  classifications ;  the 
▼alue  set  upon  characters,  if  constant  and  prevaTent, 
whether  of  high  vital  importance,  or  of  the  most  triding 
importance,  or,  as  in  rudimentary  organs,  of  no  import- 
ance ;  the  wide  oppoisition  in  value  between  analogical 
or  adaptive  characters,  and  cliaracters  of  true  affinity ; 
and  other  such  rules; — all  naturally  follow  on  the  view 
of  the  common  parentage  of  those  forms  which  are  con- 
sidered by  naturalists  as  allied,  together  with  their  modi- 
fication through  natural  selection,  with  its  contingencies 
of  extinction  and  divergence  of  character.  In  consider- 
ing this  view  of  classiHcatiou,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  element  of  descent  has  been  universally 
used  in  ranking  together  the  sexes,  ages,  and  acknow- 
ledged varieties  of  the  same  species,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  structure.  If  we  extend  the  use  of  this 
clement  of  descent, — ^the  only  certainly  known  cause  of 
siniilai  ity  in  organic  beings, — we  shall  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  natural  system :  it  is  genealogical  in  its 
attempted  arrangement,  with  the  grades  of  acquired 
difference  marked  by  the  terms  varieties,  species, 
genera,  fitmilies,  orders,  and  classes. 

On  this  same  view  of  descent  with  modification,  all 
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the  great  {acts  in  MorpHoIogy  become  intelligible,-— 
whether  we  look  to  the  same  pattern  displayed  iii  the 
homologous  organs,  to  whatever  purpose  applied,  of  the 
different  s])ecies  of  a  class ;  or  to  the  homologous  parts 
constructed  on  the  same  pattern  in  each  individual 
animal  and  plant. 

On  the  principle  of  sncceflBiye  slight  variaAions,  not 
neoeesarily  or  generally  superyening  at  a  Tery  early 
period  of  life,  and  being  inherited  at  a  corresponding 
jx'i  iod,  we  can  understand  the  great  leading  facts  in 
EmUryology ;  namely,  the  resemblance  in  an  individual 
•mbryo  of  the  homologous  parts,  which  when  matured 
become  widely  different  from  each  other  in  stmcture 
and  function ;  and  the  resemblance  in  differ^t  species 
€i  a  class  of  the  homologons  parts  or  organs,  though 
fitted  in  the  adult  members  for  purposes  as  different  as 
}K)ssible.  l-ai  \  ii;  are  activ  e  embryos,  which  have  become 
specially  mcKlifird  in  relation  to  their  habits  of  life, 
through  the  principle  of  modifications  being  inherited 
at  corresponding  ages.  On  this  same  principle — and 
bearing  in  mind,  that  when  organs  are  reduced  in  size^ 
either  from  disuse  or  selection,  it  will  generally  be  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  being  has  to  provide  for  its 
own  wants,  and  bearing  in  mind  how  strong  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance — the  occurrence  of  rudimentary 
organs  and  their  tinal  abortion,  present  to  us  no  inex- 
plicable difficulties;  on  the  contrary,  their  presence 
might  haye  been  eyen  anticipated.  The  importance  of 
embryological  characters  and  of  rudimentary  organs  in 
classification  is  intelligible,  on  the  view  that  an  arrange- 
ment is  only  so  far  natural  us  it  is  genealogical. 

Finally,  the  several  classes  of  facts  which  have  been 
considered  in  this  chapter,  seem  to  me  to  proclaim, 
so  plainly,  that  the  innumerable  species^  genera^  and 
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&milies  of  oiganic  beings,  with  which  this  world  is 
peopled,  bave  all  descended,  each  within  its  own  dass 
or  group,  from  common  parents,  and  have  aU  been 
modified  in  the  course  of  descent,  that  I  should  without 

hesitation  adopt  this  view,  even  if  it  were  imsupjjorted 
hj  other  facts  or  arguments. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

BBOAPrrnLATION  ABP  COKOLUBIOir, 

Becapitalation  of  the  difficulties  on  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
— Recapitulation  of  the  general  and  spc'cial  circumstances  in  its 
favour  —  Causes  of  the  general  belief  in  the  imnuitability  of 
sjx'cies  —  How  far  the  theory  of  natural  selection  may  he 
extended  —  ElTects  of  its  adoption  un  the  study  of  Natural 
history  —  Concluding  remarks. 

As  thk  whole  Yoliime  is  one  long  aigament^  it  may  be 
conrenient  to  the  reader  to  haye  the  leading  facto  and 
inferences  briefly  recapitulated. 

That  many  and  serions  objections  may  be  advanced 
against  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification  tlirouf:^]i 
natural  selection,  I  do  not  deny.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  to  them  their  full  force.  Nothing  at  first  can 
appear  moie  difficult  to  believe  than  that  the  more 
complex  organs  and  insUncte  should  hare  been  per- 
fected, not  by  means  superior  to,  though  analogous  with, 
human  reason,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
slight  variations,  each  good  for  the  individual  possessor. 
Nevertheless,  this  difficulty,  though  appearing  to  our 
imagination  insuperably  greats  cannot  be  considered  real 
if  we  admit  the  following  propositions,  namely,  that  all 
organs  and  instincte  are,  in  ever  so  shght  a  degree, 
variable — ^that  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence  leading 
to  the  preservation  of  each  profitable  deviation  of  struc- 
ture  or  instinct — and,  lastly,  that  giadations  in  tlie  per- 
fection of  every  organ  may  have  existed,  each  good  of 
its  kind.  The  truth  of  these  propositions  cannot,  I  think, 
be  disputed. 
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what  gradations  many  stnictures  have  been  perfected, 
more  especially  amongst  broken  and  failing  gronps  of 
organic  beings,  which  have  snffered  much  extinction ; 
but  we  see  so  many  strange  gradations  in  nature,  that 
we  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  saying  that  any 
organ  or  instinct^  or  any  whole  being,  conld  not  haye 
amyed  at  its  present  state  by  many  graduated  steps. 
There  are,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  cases  of  special  difficulty 
on  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  is  the  existence  of  two  or  three  deiined 
castes  of  workers  or  sterile  females  in  the  same  com- 
munity of  ants ;  but  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  these 
difficidties  can  be  mastered. 

With  respect  to  the  almost  uniyersal  sterility  of  species 
when  first  crossed,  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  contrast 
with  the  almost  universal  fertility  of  varieties  when 
crossed,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  recaj)itidation  of 
the  facts  given  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter,  wliidi 
seem  to  me  conclusively  to  show  that  this  sterility  is 
no  more  a  special  endowment  than  is  the  incapacity  of 
two  trees  to  be  grafted  together ;  but  that  it  is  inci- 
dental on  constitntional  differences  in  the  reproductiye 
g3^ms  of  the  intercrossed  species.  We  see  the  truth 
of  this  coni  lusion  in  the  vast  difference  in  the  result, 
when  the  same  two  species  are  crossed  reciprocally ; 
that  ia,  when  one  species  is  iirst  used  as  the  father  and 
then  as  the  mother. 

Although  the  fertility  of  varieties  when  intercrossed 
and  of  their  mongrel  offspring  has  been  asserted  by  so 
many  authors  to  be  universal,  this  cannot  be  considered 
correct  after  the  facts  given  on  the  authority  of  Gartner 
and  KOlreuter.  Nor  is  the  very  general  fertility  of 
varieties,  when  crossed,  surprising,  wlieii  we  remember 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  either  tl^eir  constitutions  or 
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their  reproductive  8}^stem8  should  have  been  profoundly 
inodiiied.  IMoreover,  most  of  the  varieties  wliich  have 
been  experimented  on  have  been  produced  under  domes- 
tication; and  as  domestication  (I  do  not  mean  mere 
confinement)  appaiently  tends  to  eliminate  steiility,  we 
oog^t  not  to  espect  it  also  to  produce  sterility. 

The  sterility  of  hybrids  is  a  dififerent  ease  fixm 
that  of  a  first  cros.s,  for  their  reproductive  organs  are 
more  or  less  functionally  impotent ;  whereas  in  first 
crosses^  the  organs  of  both  species  are  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition. As  we  continnally  see  that  organisms  of  all 
kinds  are  rendered  in  some  degree  sterile.  &om  their 
constitations  having  been  disturbed  by  slightly  dif- 
ferent and  new  conditions  of  life,  we  need  not  feel 
surprise  at  hybrids  being  in  some  degree  sterile,  for  their 
constitutions  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  disturbed 
from  being  compounded  of  two  distinct  organisations. 
This  parallelism  is  supported  by  another  parallel,  but 
directly  opposite,  class  of  facts,  namely,  that  the  vigour 
and  fertility  of  all  organic  beings  are  increased  by  slight 
changes  in  their  conditions  of  life,  and  that  the  otifepring 
of  slightly  modified  forms  or  Tarieties  acquire  from  being 
crossed  increased  vigour  and  fertility.  So  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  considerable  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life 
and  crosses  between  greatly  modified  format  lessen 
fertility ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  lesser  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life  and  crosses  between  less  modified  forms, 
increase  fertility. 

Taming  to  geographical  distribation,  the  d^cnlties 
encountered  on  the  theory  of  descent  \nth  modification 
are  serious  enough.  All  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  even 
higher  group,  must  have  descended  from  common 
parents ;  and  therefore,  in  however  distant  and  isolated 
parts  of  the  world  they  are  now  found,  they  must  in  the 
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course  of  successive  generations  have  passed  from  some 
one  part  to  the  others.  We  are  often  wholly  unable 
even  to  conjecture  how  this  could  have  been  effected. 
Yet,  as  we  baye  reason  to  belieye  that  some  species  have 
retained  the  same  specific  form  for  very  long  periods^ 
enormously  long  as  measured  hy  jem,  too  much  stress 
ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  occasional  wide  difihsion  of 
the  same  species ;  for  during  very  long  periods  of  time 
there  will  always  have  been  a  good  chauce  for  wide 
migration  by  many  means.  A  brok(  n  or  interrupted 
range  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  the  extinction  of 
the  species  in  the  intennediate  regions*  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  are  as  yet  very  ignorant  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  Tarioiis  climatal  and  geographical  changes 
which  have  affected  the  earth  during  modm  periods ; 
ai^d  snch  changes  will  obviously  have  greatly  facilitated 
migration.  As  an  example,  I  have  attempted  to  show 
how  potent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Glacial  period 
on  the  distribution  both  of  the  .same  and  of  representa- 
tive  species  throughout  the  world.  We  are  as  yet 
profoundly  ignorant  <^  the  many  occasional  means  of 
transport.  With  respect  to  distinct  species  of  the  same 
.  genus  inhabiting  very  distant  and  isolated  regions,  as 
the  ])rocess  of  modification  has  necessarily  been  slow,  all 
the  means  of  migration  will  have  been  possible  during  a 
very  long  period ;  and  consequently  the  diMculty  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  species  of  the  same  genus  is  in  some 
degree  lessened. 

'As  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection  an  intenninable 
number  of  intermediate  forms  must  haye  existed,  linking 
together  all  the  species  in  each  group  by  gradations  as 
fine  as  our  present  varieties,  it  may  be  asked,  AVhy  do 
we  not  sec  these  linking  forms  all  around  us  ?  Why 
are  not  all  organic  beings  blended  together  in  an  inex- 
tricable chaos?    With  respect  to  existing  format  we 
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shotild  Temember  ihat  we  baye  no  right  to  expect  (ex* 

ceptiiig  ill  rare  cases)  to  discover  directly  connecting 
links  between  them,  but  only  between  each  and  some 
extinct  and  supplanted  form.  Even  on  a  wide  area, 
which  has  during  a  long  period  remained  continuous, 
and  of  which  the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  life 
change  insensibly  in  going  from  a  district  occupied  by 
one  species  into  another  district  occupied  by  a  cloeely 
allied  species,  we  have  no  just  right  to  expect  often  to 
tind  intermediate  varieties  in  the  intermediate  zone. 
For  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  only  a  few  species  of 
a  genus  ever  undergo  change ;  the  other  species  becoming 
utterly  extinct  and  learing  no  modified  progeny.  Of 
the  species  which  do  change^only  a  few  within  the  same 
country  change  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  modifications 
are  slowly  effected.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  inter- 
mediate varieties  which  will  at  first  probably  exist  in 
the  interrncdiate  zones,  will  be  liable  to  be  8ni)}jkinted 
by  the  allied  forms  on  either  hand  ;  and  the  latter,  from 
existing  in  greater  numbers,  will  generally  be  modified 
and  improyed  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  intermediate 
Tarietiies,  which  exist  in  lesser  numbers;  so  that  the 
intermediate  varieties  will^  in  the  long  run,  be  supplanted 
and  exterminated. 

On  tliis  doctrine  of  the  extermination  of  an  inlinitude 
of  connecting  links,  between  the  living  and  extinct  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  and  at  each  successive  period 
between  the  extinct  and  still  older  species,  why  is  not 
eyery  geological  formation  charged  with  such  links? 
Why  does  not  eyeiy  coUei^tion  of  fossil  remains  afford 
plain  eyidence  of  tiie  gradation  and  mutation  of  the 
fomis  of  life  ?  Although  geological  researeh  lias  un- 
donbtedlv  revealed  the  former  existence  of  nianv  links, 
bringing  numerous  forms  of  life  much  closer  together, 
it  does  not  yield  the  infinitely  many  fine  gradations- 
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between  past  and  present  species  required  on  my  theory ; 
aad  thia  is  the  most  obvious  and  forcible  of  the  many 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  Why,  again, 
do  whole  groups  of  allied  species  appear,  though  certainly 
they  often  wisely  appear,  to  have  come  in  suddenly  on 
the  several  geological  stages?  Why  do  we  not  find 
great  piles  of  strata  beneath  the  Silurian  system,  stored 
with  the  remains  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Silurian 
groups  uf  fossils?  For  on  my  theory  such  strata  must 
somewhere  have  been  deposited  at  these  ancient  and 
utterly  unknown  epochs  in  the  world's  history. 

I  can  answer  these  questions  and  objections  only  on 
the  suppositioh  that  the  geological  record  is  far  more 
imperfect  than  most  geologists  belieye.  It  cannot  be 
objected  that  there  has  not  been  time  sufficient  for  any 
amount  of  organic  change ;  for  tlie  lapse  of  time  has  been 
so  great  as  to  be  utterly  inappreciable  by  the  human 
intellect  The  number  of  specimens  in  all  our  museums 
is  absolutely  as  nothing  compared  with  the  countless 
generations  of  countless  epedes  which  certainly  have 
existed.  The  parent  form  of  any  two  or  more  species 
would  not  he  in  all  its  characters  directly  intermediate 
between  its  mwlified  ofl's|)ring,  any  more  than  the  rock- 
pigeon  is  directly  interintMliate  in  crop  and  tail  between 
its  descendants  the  pouter  and  iantail  pigeons.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  recognise  a  species  as  the  parent 
of  another  species  if  we  were  to  examine  both  oyer  so 
dosely,  unless  we  likewise  possessed  many  of  the  inter- 
mediate links  between  their  past  a^d  present  states ; 
and  these  many  links  we  could  hardly  ever  expect  to 
discover,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record.  If  two  or  three,  or  even  more  linking  forms 
were  discoyered,  they  would  simply  be  ranked  as  so 
many  new  species^  more  especially  if  found  in  different 
geological'  sub-stages,  let  tlieir  differences  be  eyer  so 
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slight.  Numerous  existing  doubtful  forms  could  be 
named  whicli  are  probably  varieties ;  but  who  will 
pretend  that  in  future  ages  so  many  fossil  links  will  be 
disooYeied,  that  naturalists  will  be  able  to  decide,  on 
the  oommon  view,  whether  or  not  these  doubtfiil  foxms 
are  yarieties  ?  Only  a  small  portion  *of  the  irotldL  has 
been  geologically  explored.  Only  organic  beings  of 
certain  classes  can  be  preserved  in  a  fossil  condition,  at 
least  in  any  great  numl>er.  Widely  ranging  species  vary 
most,  and  varieties  are  often  at  first  local — both  causes 
rendering  the  discovery  of  intermediate  links  less  likely. 
Local  varieties  will  not  spread  into  other  and.  distant 
regions  until  they  are  considerably  modified  and  im- 
proved ;  and  when  they  do  spread^  if  discovered  in  a 
geological  formation,  they  will  appear  as  if  suddenly 
created  there,  and  will  be  simply  classed  as  new  species. 
IMost  formations  have  been  intermittent  in  their  accu* 
mulation ;  and  their  duration,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
has  been  shorter  than  the  average  duration  of  specific 
forms.  Successive  formations  are  in  most  cases  sepaeaied 
from  each  other  by  enormous  blank  intervals  of  time ; 
for  foBsiliferoiis  formations  thick  enough  to  resist  fntmre 
degradation  can  generally  be  accumulated  only  where 
much  sediment  is  dt;posited  on  the  subsiding  bed  of  the 
sea.  During  the  alternate  periods  of  elevation  and  of 
stationary  level  the  record  will  be  generally  blank, 
Puring  these  latter  periods  there  will  probably  be  more 
variability  in  the  foims  of  life;  during  periods  of  subsi- 
dence, more  extinc|ion« 

With  respect  to  the  absence  of  fossiliferous  formations 
beneath  the  lowest  Silurian  strata,  I  can  only  recur  to 
the  hypothesis  given  in  the  ninth  chapter.  That  the 
geological  record  is  imperfect  all  will  admit ;  but  that 
it  is  imperfect  to  the  degree  which  I  require,  few  will 
be  inclined  to  admit.  If  we  look  to  long  enough  in- 
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teryals  of  time,  p^eology  plainly  declares  that  all  specieci 

have  changed ;  and  they  have  changed  in  the  manner 
which  my  tlieory  requires,  for  they  have  changed  slowly 
and  in  a  graduated  manner.  We  clearly  see  this  in 
the  fosail  remains  from  consecutive  formations  invariably 
being  much  more  doeely  related  to  each  otl^er,  than  are 
the  foeah  from  fonnations  distant  from  each  other  in 
time. 

Such  is  the  snm  of  the  several  chief  objections  and 
difficulties  which  may  justly  be  urged  against  my  theory ; 
and  I  have  now  briefly  recapitulated  the  answers  and 
explanations  which  can  be  given  to  them.  I  have  felt 
these  difficulties  far  too  heavily  during  many  years  to 
doubt  their  weight  But  it  deserves  eepecial  notice 
that  the  more  important  objections  relate  to  questions 
cm  which  we  are  confessedly  ignorant ;  nor  do  we  know 
how  ignorant  we  are.  We  do  not  know  all  the  possible 
transitional  gradations  between  the  simplest  and  the 
most  perfect  organs;  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  we 
know  all  the  varied  means  of  Distribution  during  the 
long  lapse  of  years,  or  that  we  know  how  imperf  ect  the 
Geological  Becord  is.  Grave  as  these  several  difficulties 
are,  in  my  judgment  Ihey  do  not  overthrow  the  theory 
of  descent  from  a  few  primordial  forms  with  subsequent 
modification. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
Under  domestication  we  see  much  variability.  This 
seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  reproductive  system 
being  eminently  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  life ;  so  that  this  system,  when  not  rendered  impotent, 
fails  to  reproduce  ofispring  exactly  like  the  parent-form. 
Variability  is  governed  by  many  comj>lex  laws, — by 
correlation  of  growth,  by  use  and  disuse,  and  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life.   There  is 
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much  difficulty  iu  ascertaining  how  mucli  modification 
our  domestic  })r()ductions  liavo  undergone  ;  but  we  may 
safely  infer  that  the  amouut  has  beeu  large,  and  that 
modifications  can  be  inhmted  for  long  periods.  As 
long  as  the  oonditioiis  of  life  remain  the  same,  we  have 
reason  to  belieye  that  a  modification,  which  has  already 
been  inherited  for  many  generations,  may  continne  to  be 
'  inherited  for  an  almost  infinite  number  of  generations. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  evidence  that  variability, 
when  it  has  once  come  into  play,  does  not  wholly  cease ; 
for  new  varieties  are  still  occasionally  produced  by  our 
most  anciently  domesticated  productions. 

Man  does  not  actually  produce  yariability ;  he  only 
unintentionally  exposes  organic  beings  to  new  conditions 
of  life,  and  then  nature  acts  on  the  organisation,  and 
causes  variability.  But  man  can  and  does  select  the 
variations  given  to  him  by  nature,  and  thus  accumulate 
them  in  any  desired  manner.  He  thus  adapts  animals 
and  plants  for  his  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  may  do 
this  methodicaUy,  or  he  may  do  it  unconsciously  by  pre- 
serving  the  individuals  most  useful  to  him  at  the  lame 
without  any  thought  of  altering  the  breed.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  can  largely  influence  the  character  of  a 
breed  by  selecting,  in  each  successive  generation,  indi- 
vidual differences  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  an 
uneducated  eye.  This  process  of  selection  has  been  the 
great  agency  in  the  production  of  the  most  distinct  and 
useful  domestic  breeds.  That  many  of  the  breeds  pro- 
duced by  man  have  to  a  large  extent  the  character  of 
natural  species,  is  shown  by  the  inextricable  doubts 
whether  very  many  of  them  are  varieties  or  aboriginally 
distinct  species. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  principles  which 
have  acted  so  efficiently  under  domestication  should  not 
have  acted  under  nature.  In  the  preservation  of  &voured 
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individuals  and  races,  doriDg  the  oonstantly-recimeiit 
Straggle  for  Existence,  we  see  the  most  powerful  and 
eyer-acting  means  of  selection.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence inevitably  follows  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio 
of  increase  which  is  common  to  all  organic  beings- 
This  hiirh  rate  of  increase  is  proved  by  calculation, — by 
the  rapid  increase  of  many  animals  and  plants  during  a 
succession  of  peculiar  seasons,  or  when  naturalised  in 
a  new  country.  More  individuals  are  bom  than  can 
possibly  survive*  A  grain  in  the  balance  wiU  determine 
which  individual  shall  live  and  which  shall  die, — ^which 
variety  or  species  shall  increase  in  number,  and  which 
shall  decrease,  or  finally  become  extinct.  As  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  come  in  all  respects  into  the 
closest  competition  with  each  other,  the  stniggle  will 
generally  be  most  severe  between  them ;  it  will  be  almost 
equally  severe  between  the  yarieties  of  the  same  species, 
and  next  in  severity  between  the  species  of  the  same 
genus.  But  the  struggle  will  often  be  very  severe  be- 
twer'u  beings  most  remote  in  the  scale  of  nature.  The 
slight<.'st  advantage  in  one  being,  at  any  age  or  during 
any  season,  over  those  with  which  it  comes  into  competi- 
tion, or  better  adaptation  in  howeyer  slight  a  degree  to 
the  suRounding  physical  conditions,  will  turn  the  balance. 

With  animaLB  having  separated  sexes  there  will  in 
most  cases  be  a  struggle  between  the  males  for  possession 
of  the  females.  The  most  vigorous  individuals,  or  those 
which  have  most  successfully  struggled  with  their  condi- 
tions of  life,  will  generally  leave  most  progeny.  But 
success  will  offcen  depend  on  having  special  weapons  or 
means  of  defence,  or  on  the  charms  of  the  males ;  and 
the  slightest  advantage  will  lead  to  victory. 

As  geology  plainly  proclaims  that  each  land  has 
undergone  great  physical  changes,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  organic  beings  would  have  varied  under 
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nature,  in  the  same  way  as  they  generally  have  varied 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  domestication.  And 

if  there  be  any  variability  under  nature,  it  would" be  an 
unaccountable  fact  if  natural  selection  had  not  come 
into  play.  It  has  often  be<'n  assorted,  but  the  assertion 
is  quite  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  amount  of  variation 
under  nature  is  a  strictly  limited  quantity.  Man, 
though  acting  on  external  characters  alone  and  often 
"  capriciously,  can  produce  within  a  diort  period  a  great 
result  by  adding  up  mere  individual  differences  in  his 
domestic  productions ;  and  every  one  admits  that  there 
are  at  least  individual  diilercuces  in  species  under 
nature.  But,  besides  such  difterences,  all  naturalists 
have  admitted  the  existence  of  varieties,  which  tliey  have 
considered  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy  of  record  in 
their  systematic  works.  No  one  can  draw  any  clear 
distinction  between  individual  differences  and  slight 
varieties;  or  between  more  plainly  marked  varieties 
and  sub-species,  and  species.  Let  it  be  observed  how 
naturalists  dialer  in  the  rank  w^hich  they  assign  to  the 
many  representative  forms  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

If  then  we  have  variability  as  well  as  a  powerful 
agent  always  ready  to  act,  why  should  we  doubt  that 
variations  in  any  way  useM  to  beings,  under  their  ex- 
cessively complex  relations  of  life,  would  be  preserved, 
accumulated,  and  inherited?  Why,  if  man  can  by 
patience  select  variations  most  useful  to  himself,  should 
nature  fail  in  selecting  variations  useful,  under  changing 
conditions  of  life,  to  her  living  products  ?  What  limit 
can  be  put  to  this  power,  acting  during  long  ages  and 
rigidly  scrutinising  the  whole  constitution,  structure, 
and  habits  of  each  creature,— favouring  the  good  and 
rejecting  the  bad?  I  can  see  no  limit  to  this  power, 
in  slowly  and  beautifully  adapting  each  form  to  the 
most  complex  relations  of  life.   The  theory  of  natural 
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selection^  even  if  we  looked  no  farther  than  this,  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  itaelf  probable.  I  haye  abeady  tecapi- 
tolatecly  as  fiiirly  as  I  coald^  the  opposed  difficidties  and 
objections :  now  let  ns  tnrn  to  tiie  special  facts  and 

arguments  in  favour  of  tlie  theory. 

On  tlie  view  that  species  are  only  strongly  marked 
and  permanent  varieties,  and  that  each  species  first 
existed  as  a  variety,  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  no  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  species,  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  special  acts 
of  creation^  and  varieties  which  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  produced  by  secondary  laws.  On  this  same 
view  we  can  uiHlerstand  how  it  is  that  in  each  region 
where  many  species  of  a  genus  have  been  produced, 
and  where  they  now  ilom'ish,  these  same  species  should 
present  many  varieties;  for  where  the  manufactory  of 
Bjpedea  has  been  active^  we  might  expect^  as  a  general 
rule,  to  find  it  still  in  action ;  and  this  is  the  case  if 
varieties  be  incipient  species.  Moreover,  the  species  of 
the  larger  genera,  which  afford  the  greater  number  of 
varieties  or  incipient  species,  retain  to  a  certain  degree 
the  character  of  varieties;  for  they  difier  from  each 
other  by  a  less  amount  of  difference  than  do  the  species 
of  smaller  genera.  The  closely  allied  species  also  of  the 
laiger  genera  apparently  have  restricted  ranges,  and  in 
thdr  affinities  they  are  clustered  in  little  groups  round 
other  species — ^in  which  respects  they  resemble  varieties. 
These  are  strange  relations  on  the  view  of  each  species 
having  been  independently  created,  but  are  intelligible 
if  all  species  first  existed  as  varieties. 

As  each  species  tends  by  its  geometrical  ratio  of 
reproduction  to  increase  inordinately  in  number;  and 
as  the  modified  descendants  of  eadi  spedes  will  be 
enabled  to  increase  by  so  much  the  more  as  they 
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becomr^  diversified  in  habits  and  structure,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  seize  on  many  and  widely  different  places 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  there  will  be  a  constant 
tendency  in  natoxal  selection  to  preserre  the  most 
divergent  offspring  of  any  one  species.  Hence  daring  a 
lonj^-continiied  course  of  modification,  the  slight  differ- 
ences, cliaracteristic  of  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
tend  to  be  auo^mented  into  the  grcatc^r  differences  cha- 
racteristic of  species  of  the  same  genus.    New  and  im- 
prOTed  varieties  will  inevitably  supplant  and  exterminate 
the  older,  less  improyed  and  intermediate  yarieties  ;  and 
thns  spedes  are  rendered  to  a  large  extent  defined  and 
distinct  objects.    Dominant  species  belonging  to  the 
lari^er  groups  within  each  class  tend  to  give  birth  to  new 
and  dominant  furnis ;  so  that  each  large  group  tends  to 
become  still  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  more  divergent 
in  character.    But  as  all  groups  cannot  thus  succeed  in 
increasing  in  size^  for  the  world  would  not  hold  them, 
the  more  dominant  groups  beat  the  less  dominant.  This 
tendency  in  the  large  groups  to  go  on  increasing  in  size 
and  diverging  in  character,  together  with  the  almost 
inevitable  contingency  of  much  extinction,  explains  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  forms  of  life,  in  groups  subordi- 
nate to  j2:roups,  all  within  a  few  great  classes,  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  all  time.    This  grand  fact  of  the 
grouping  of  all  organic  beings  is  utterly  inexplicable  on 
the  theory  of  creation. 

As  natural  selection  acts  solely  by  accumulating 
slight,  successive,  favourable  variations,  it  can  produce 
no  great  or  sudden  modification ;  it  can  act  only  by 
very  short  and  slow  steps.  Hence  the  canon  of  "  Natura 
non  fercit  saltum,"  which  every  fresh  addition  to  our 
knowledge  tends  to  make  truer,  is  on  this  theory  simply 
intelligible.  We  can  plainly  see  why  nature  is  prodigal 
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in  variety,  though  niggard  in  innovation.  But  why  this 
should  be  a  law  of  nature  if  each  species  has  been  in 
dependently  created,  no  man  can  explain. 

Many  other  fiicts  are»  as  it  seems  to  me,  explicable 
on  this  theory.  How  strange  it  is  that  a  bird,  under 
the  form  of  woodpecker,  should  have  been  created  to 
prey  on  insects  on  the  ground  ;  that  upland  geese, 
which  never  or  rarely  swim,  should  have  been  created 
with  webbed  feet;  that  a  thrush  should  have  been 
created  to  dive  and  feed  on  sub^uatic  insects ;  and 
that  a  petrel  shoold  have  been  created  with  habits 
and  stmctare  fitting  it  for  the  life  of  an  auk  I  and  so 
on  in  endless  other  cases.  But  on  the  view  of  each 
species  constantly  trying  to  increase  in  number,  with 
natural  selection  always  ready  to  adapt  the  slowly  vary- 
ing descendants  of  each  to  any  unoccupied  or  iLl-ocea* 
pied  place  in  nature,  these  tauctB  cease  to  be  strange,  or 
perhaps  might  even  have  been  anticipated. 

As  natural  selection  acts  by  competition,  it  adapts 
the  inhabitants  of  each  country  only  in  relation  to  tiie  * 
degree  of  perfection  of  their  associates ;  so  that  we 
need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  inhabitants  of  any  one 
country,  although  on  the  ordinary  view  supposed  to  have 
been  specially  created  and  adapted  for  that  country, 
being  beaten  and  supplanted  by  the  naturalised  produc- 
tions fiom  another  land.  Nor  ought  we  to  marvel  if 
all  the  contrivances  in  nature  be  not,  as  fiir  as  we  can 
judge,  absolutely  perfect ;  and  if  some  of  them  be  ab- 
horrent to  our  ideas  of  fitness.  We  need  not  marvel  at 
the  sting  of  the  bee  causing  the  bee's  own  death ;  at 
drones  being  produced  in  such  vast  numbers  for  one 
single  act,  with  the  great  majority  slaughtered  by  their 
sterile  sisters ;  at  the  astonishing  waste  of  pollen  by  our 
fir-trees ;  at  the  instinctive  hatred  of  the  queen  bee  for 
her  own  fertile  daughters;  at  ichneumonidsd  feeding 
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within  the  live  bodies  of  caterpillars  ;  and  at  other  such 
cases.  The  wonder  indeed  is,  on  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  that  more  cases  of  Hoq  want  of  absolute  per- 
fection haye  not  been  observed. 

The  oomplex  and  little  known  laws  goyerning  vaiia- 
tion  aie  the  same^  as  far  as  we  can  see,  with  the  laws 
which  have  goyemed  the  production  of  so-called  specific 
forms.  In  both  cases  physical  conditions  seem  to  have 
produced  bnt  little  direct  effect;  yet  when  varieties 
eater  any  zone,  they  occasionally  assume  some  of  the 
eharacters  of  the  spedies  proper  to  that  zone.  In  both 
yarietiea  and  q^es,  use  and  disnse  seem  to  haye  pro- 
dneed  some  effect ;  for  it  is  difScult  to  lesitit  this  oon- 
chision  when  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  logger-headed 
duck,  which  has  wings  incapable  of  flight,  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  in  the  domestic  duck  ;  or  when 
we  look  at  the  burrowing  tucutucu,  which  is  occasionally 
blind,  and  then  at  certain  moles,  which  are  habitually 
blind  and  have  their  eyes  covered  with  skin ;  or  when 
we  look  at  the  blind  animals  inhabiting  the  dark  cayes 
of  America,  and  Enrope.  In  both  varieties  and  species 
correlation  of  growth  seems  to  have  played  a  most  im- 
portant part,  so  that  when  one  part  has  been  nioditied 
other  parts  are  necessarily  modified.  In  both  varieties 
and  species  reversions  to  long-lost  characters  occur. 
How  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  creation  is  the  vari- 
able appearance  of  stripes  on  the  shoulder  and  legs 
of  the  several  spades  of  the  horse-genns  and  in  their 
hybrids!  How  simply  is  this  tsuat  explained  if  we 
believe  that  these  species  have  descended  from  a  striped 
progenitor,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  several  domestic 
breeds  of  pigeon  have  descended  ^om  the  blue  and 
barred  rock-pigeon  I 

On  the  ordinary  view  of  each  spedes  having  been, 
independently  created,  why  should  the  specific  .charao- 
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ters,  or  thofle  by  which  the  species  of  the  same  genus - 
differ  from  each  other,  be  more  variable  than  the  generic 
characters  in  which  they  all  agree?  Why,  for  instance, 
shoald  the  colour  of  a  flower  be  more  likely  to  vary  in 

any  one  species  of  a  p^eniis,  if  the  otlier  speoieS)  supposed 
to  have  been  created  indepeudently,  have  differently  co- 
loured flowers,  than  if  all  the  species  of  the  genus  have  the 
same  coloured  flowers  ?  If  species  are  only  well-marked 
varieties,  of  which  the  characters  have  become  in  a  high 
degree  permanent^  we  can  understand  tins  &ct;  for 
they  have  already  yaried  since  they  branched  off  from  a. 
common  progenitor  in  certain  characters,  by  which  they 
have  come  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  each  other ; 
and  therefore  these  same  characters  would  be  more 
likely  still  to  be  variable  than  the  generic  characters 
which  have  been  inherited  without  cbeo^  for  an  enor- 
mous period.  It  is  inexplicable  on  tiie  theory  of  crea- 
tion why  a  part  developed  in  a  my  nnnsual  manner  in 
any  one  species  of  a  genus,  and  tiierefore,  as  we  may 
naturally  infer,  of  great  importance  to  the  species,  should 
be  eminently  liable  to  variation ;  but,  on  my  view,  this 
part  has  undergone,  since  the  several  species  branched 
off  from  a  common  progenitor,  an  unusual  amount  of 
Tariability  and  modificatioD,  and  therefore  we  might- 
expect  this  part  generally  to  be  still  yariaUe.  Bat  -a 
part  may  be  deyeloped  in  the  most  unusual  manner^ 
like  the  wing  of  a  bat,  and  yet  not  be  more  variable 
than  any  other  stnicture,  if  the  part  be  common  to 
many  subordinate  forms,  that  is,  if  it  has  been  inherited 
for  a  very  long  period  ;  for  in  this  case  it  will  have  been 
rendered  constant  by  long-continued  natural  selection. 

Glancing  at  instinct^  marreUous  as  some  are,  they 
offer  no  greater  difficulty  than  does  corporeal  structure 
on  the  theory  of  the  natural  selection  of  sncoessive,  slight, 
but  prolitable  modifications.    We  can  thus  understand 
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why  nature  moves  by  graduated  steps  in  endowing 
different  animals  of  the  same  dass  with  th^  seyeral 
instincts.  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  much  liglit  the 
principle  of  gradation  throws  on  the  admirable  archi- 
tectural powers  of  the  hive-bee.  Habit  no  doubt  some- 
times conies  into  play  in  modifying  instincts ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  indispensable,  as  we  see,  in  the  case  of 
nenter  insects^  which  leave  no  progeny  to  inherit  the 
effects  of  long-continaed  habit  On  the  view  of  all  the 
species  oi  the  same  genus  having  descended  from  a 
common  parent,  and  having  inherited  much  in  common, 
we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  allied  species,  when 
placed  under  cuusiderably  different  conditions  of  life, 
yet  should  follow  nearly  the  same  instincts  ;  why  the 
thrush  of  South  America,  for  instance,  lines  her  nest 
with  mud  like  our  British  iqpecies.  On  the  view  of 
instincts  having  been  slowly  acquired  through  natural 
selection  we  need  not  marvel  at  some  instincts  beipg 
apparently  not  perfect  and  liable  to  mistakes,  and  at 
many  instincts  causing  other  animals  to  suffer. 

If  species  be  only  well-marked  and  permanent  varie- 
ties, we  can  at  once  see  why  their  crossed  offspring 
should  follow  the  same  complex  laws  in  their  degrees 
and  kinds  of  resemblance  to  their  parents, — in  being 
absorbed  into  each  other  by  successive  crosses,  and  in 
other  such  points, — as  do  the  crossed  offspring  of 
acknowledged  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
would  be  strange  facts  if  species  have  been  indepen- 
dently created,  and  varieties  have  been  produced  by 
secondary  laws. 

If  we  admit  that  the  geological  record  is  imperfect  in 
an  extreme  degree,  then  such  facts  as  the  record  gives 
support  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification.  New 
species  have  come  on  the  stage  slowly  and  at  successive 
intervals;  and  the  amount  of  change,  after  equal 
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'intervals  of  time,  is  widely  different  in  difTerent  groups. 
Tlio  extinction  of  species  and  of  whole  groups  of  species, 
which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  organie  worlds  almost  inevitably  follows  on  the 
pfindple  of  natural  selection;  for  old  forms  will  be 
supplanted  by  new  and  improved  forms.  Neither  single 
species  nor  groups  of  species  reappear  when  the  chain 
of  ordinary  generation  has  once  been  broken.  The 
gradual  diffusion  of  dominant  forms,  witli  tlie  slow 
modification  of  their  descendants,  causes  the  forms  of 
life,  after  long  intervals  of  time,  to  appear  as  if  tliey 
had  changed  simultaneously  throughout  the  world.  The 
fact  of  the  fossil  remains  of  each  formation  being  in 
some  d^ree  intermediate  in  character  between  the 
fossils  in  the  formations  above  and  below,  is  simply 
explained  by  their  intermediate  position  in  the  chain 
of  descent.  The  grand  fact  that  all  extinct  oi^anic 
beings  belong  to  the  same  system  with  recent  beings, 
falling  either  into  the  same  or  into  intermediate  groups, 
follows  firom  the  living  and  the  extinct  being  the  off- 
spring of  common  parents.  As  the  groups  which  have 
descended  from,  an  ancient  progenitor  have  generally 
diverged  in  character,  the  progenitor  with  its  early  de- 
scendants will  often  be  intermediate  in  character  in 
comparison  with  its  later  descendants ;  and  thus  we  can 
see  why  the  more  ancient  a  fossil  is,  the  oftener  it  stands 
in  some  degree  intermediate  between  existing  and  allied 
groups.  Becent  forms  are  generally  looked  at  as  being, 
on  Ihe  whole,  higher  than  ancient  and  extinct  forms ; 
and  they  are  in  so  ^r  higher  as  the  later  and  more  im- 
proved forms  have  conquered  the  older  and  less  im- 
proved organic  beings  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  they  will 
also  generally  have  had  their  organs  more  specialised 
for  different  Actions.  This  fact  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  numerous  beings  still  retaining  a  simple  and  little 
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improyed  organisatiou  fitted  for  simple  conditions  of 
life ;  it  is  likewise  compatible  with  some  forms  having 
retrograded  in  organisatiaiit  though  becoming  under 
each  grade  of  descent  better  fitted  for  their  changed 
and  degraded  habits  of  life.  Lastly,  the  law  of  the  long 
endurance  of  allied  forms  on  the  same  continent, — of 
marsupials  in  Australia,  of  edentata  in  America,  and 
other  such  cases, — is  intelligible,  for  witliin  a  confined 
country,  the  recent  and  the  extinct  will  naturally  be 
allied  by  descent. 

Looking  to  geographical  disttibationy  if  we  admit  that 
there  has  been  during  the  long  course  of  ages  much 
migration  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  owing 
to  I'urmer  climatal  and  geo^^raphical  changes  and  to 
the  many  occasional  and  unknown  means  of  dispersal, 
then  we  can  understand,  on  the  theory  of  descent  with 
modification,  most  of  the  great  leading  facts  in  Distribu- 
tion. We  can  see  why  there  diould  be  so  striking  a 
parallelism  in  the  distribution  of  organic  beings  through- 
out space,  and  in  their  geological  succession  throughout 
time ;  for  in  both  cases  the  beings  have  been  connected 
by  the  bond  of  ordinary  generation,  and  the  means  of 
modification  have  been  the  same.  We  see  the  full 
meaning  of  the  wonderful  fact,  which  must  have  struck 
every  teveller,  namely,  that  on  the  same  continent^ 
under  the  most  diverse  conditions^  under  heat  and  cold, 
on  mountain  and  lowland,  <m  deserts  and  marshes,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  within  each  great  class  are  plainly 
related ;  for  they  will  generally  be  descendants  of  the 
same  progenitors  and  early  colonists.  On  this  same 
principle  of  former  migration,  combined  in  most  cases 
with  modification,  we  can  understand,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Glacial  period,  the  identity  of  some  few  plants,  and  the 
close  alliance  of  many  others,  on  the  most  distant  moun- 
tains, under  the  most  different  climates;  and  likewise 
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the  close  alliance  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
in  the  uorthem  and  southern  temperate  zones,  though 
sepaiatod  by  the  whole  intertropical  ocean.  Altiiough 
two  ooontries  may  presmt  pliysical  conditions  as  dosely 
similar  as  the  same  species  ever  require,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  at  their  inlia])itants  being  widely  difterent,_if 
they  have  been  for  a  lon<^  period  completely  sundered  from 
each  other ;  for  as  the  rolation  of  organism  to  organism 
is  tTie  most  important  of  all  relations,  and  as  the  two 
countries  will  haye  received  cc^onists  from  some  third 
source  or  from  each  other,  at  various  periods  and  in 
different  propOTtions,  the  course  of  modification  in  the 
two  areas  will  inevitably  have  been  different 

On  this  view  of  migration,  with  subsequent  modifica- 
tion, we  can  see  why  oceanic  islands  should  be  inhabited 
by  few  species,  but  of  these,  that  many  should  be 
peculiar.  We  can  clearly  see  why  those  animals  which 
cannot  cross  wide  spaces  of  ocean,  as  frogs  and  terrestrial 
mammals,  should  not  inhabit  oceanic  islands ;  and  why, 
on  the  other  band,  new  and  peculiar  species  of  hate, 
animals  which  can  traverse  the  ocean,  should  so  often 
be  found  on  islands  far  distant  from  any  continent- 
Such  facts  as  the  presence  of  peculiar  species  of  bats, 
and  the  absence  of  all  other  mammals,  on  oceanic  islands, 
are  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  independent 
acts  of  creation. 

The  existence  of  dosely  allied  or  representative  spe* 
cies  in  any  two  areas,  implies,  on  the  theory  of  descent 
with  modification,  that  the  same  parents  formerly  in- 
habited both  areas  ;  and  we  almost  invariably  find  that 
wherever  many  closely  allied  species  inhabit  two  areas, 
some  identical  species  common  to  both  still  exist  there. 
Wherever  many  closely  allied  yet  distinct  specieB  occur, 
many  doubtful  forms  and  varieties  of  the  same  species 
likewise  occur.  It  is  a  rule  of  higli  generality  that  the 
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inhabitants  of  each  area  are  rcilated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nearest  source  whence  immigrants  might  have 
been  derived.  We  see  this  in  nearly  all  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  Galapagos  archipelago,  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  of  the  other  American  islands  being  related  in  the 
most  striking  manner  to  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
neighbouring  American  mainland;  and  those  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  archipelago  and  other  African  islands 
to  the  African  mainland.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  facts  receive  no  explanation  on  the  theory  of 
creation. 

The  hct,  as  we  have  seen^  that  ail  past  and  present 
organic  beings  constitute  one  grand  natural  cfystem^  with 
group  subordinate  to  group,  and  with  extinct  groups 

often  falling  in  between  recent  groups,  is  intelligible 
on  the  theory  of  natural  selection  with  its  contiugencies 
of  extinction  and  divergence  of  character.  On  these 
same  principles  we  see  how  it  is,  that  the  mutual 
afi^ties  of  the  epecies  and  genera  within  each  class 
are  so  complex  and  circuitous.  We  see  why  certain 
characters  are  far  more  serviceable  than  others  for 
classification; — why  adaptive  characters,  though  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  being,  are  of  hardly  any 
importance  in  classification ;  why  characters  dci-ived 
from  rudimentary  parts,  though  of  no  service  to  the 
being,  are  often  of  high  classificatoiy  yaiue ;  and  why 
embryological  characters  are  the  most  Yaluable  of  alL 
The  real  affinities  of  all  organic  beings  are  due  to  in- 
heritance or  community  of  descent  The  natural  system 
is  a  genealogical  arrangement,  in  which  we  have  to 
discover  the  lines  of  descent  by  the  most  perma- 
nent characters,  however  slight  their  vital  importance 
may  be. 

The  framework  of  bones  being  similar  in  the  hand 
of  a  man,  wing  of  a  bat^  fin  of  the  porpoise^  and  leg  of 
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the  liorse, — the  same  number  of  vertebraB  forming  the 
neck  of  the  girafiTe  and  of  the  elephant, — and  innu- 
merable other  such  facbt,  at  once  explain  themselves  on 
the  theory  of  descent  with  slow  and  slight  successive 
modificaticnis.  The  similarity  of  pattern  in  the  mng  and 
leg  of  a  bat,  though  used  for  such  different  purjwso, — in 
the  jaws  and  legs  of  a  crab, — in  the  petals,  stameils,  and 
pistils  of  a  flower,  is  likewise  intelligible  on  the  view  of 
the  gradual  modification  of  parts  or  organs,  which  were 
alike  in  the  early  progenitor  of  each  class.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  successive  variations  not  always  supervening 
at  an  early  age,  and  being  inherited  at  a  corresponding 
not  early  period  of  life,  we  can  clearly  see  why  the  em- 
br}'os  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  sliould  be  so 
closely  alike,  and  should  be  so  unlike  the  adult  foims. 
We  may  cease  marvelling  at  the  embr^^o  of  an  air- 
breathing  mammal  or  bird  having  branchial  slits  and 
arteries  running  in  loops,  like  those  in  a  fish  which  has 
to  breathe  the  air  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  well- 
developed  branchifa 

Disuse,  aided  sometimes  by  natural  selection,  will 
often  tend  to  reduce  an  organ,  when  it  has  become 
useless  by  changed  habits  or  under  changed  conditions 
of  life ;  and  we  can  clearly  understand  on  this  view  the 
meaning  of  rudimentaiy  organs.  But  disuse  and  selec- 
tion wiU  generally  act  on  each  creature,  when  it  has 
come  to  maturity  and  has  to  play  its  full  part  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  will  thus  have  Httle  power 
of  acting  on  an  organ  during  early  life  ;  hence  the  organ 
will  not  be  much  reduced  or  rcmdered  rudimentary  at 
this  early  age.  The  calf,  for  instance,  has  inherited 
teeth,  which  never  cut  through  the  gums  of  the  upper 
jaw,  from  an  early  progenitor  having  well-developed 
teeth;  and  we  may  believe^  that  the  teeth  in  the 
mature  animal  were  reduced,  during  successive  geneia- 
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tions,  by  disuse  or  by  the  tonf^ie  and  palate,  or  lips, 
having  become  better  fitted  by  natmal  eelectiou  to 
browse  without  their  aid ;  whereas  ia  the  cal^  the  teeth 
have  been  left  untouched  by  nelection  or  dkuae,  and  on 
the  principle  of  inheritance  at  oomflponding  ages  hare 
been  inherited  from  a  remote  period  to  the  present  day. 
On  tlie  view  of  each  organic  being  and  each  separate 
organ  having  been  specially  created,  how  utterly  in- 
explicable it  is  that  parts,  like  the  teeth  in  the  embryonic 
calf  or  like  the  shrivelled  wings  under  the  soldered 
wing-coverB  of  some  beetles,  should  thus  so  frequently 
bear  the  plain  stamp  of  inutility  I  Nature  may  be  said 
to  have  token  pains  to  reveal,  by  rudimentary  organs 
and  by  homologous  structures,  her  scheme  of  modifica- 
tion, which  it  seems  that  we  wilfully  will  not  under- 
stand. 

I  have  now  recapitulated  the  chief  facts  and  consid^ 
ations  which  have  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  species 
have  been  modified,  during  a  long  course  of  descent^ 
by  the  preservation  or  the  natural  selection  of  many 

successive  slight  iavourable  variations.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  false  theory  would  explain,  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  does  explain, 
the  several  large  classes  of  facts  above  specified.  It  is 
no  valid  objection  that  science  as  yet  throws  no  light  on 
the  Hut  higher  problem  of  the  essence  or  origin  of  life. 
Who  can  explain  what  is  the  essence  of  the  attraction 
of  gravity  ?  No  one  now  objects  to  following  out  the 
results  consequent  on  this  unknown  element  of  attrac- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  that  Leibnitz  formerly  accused 
Newton  of  introducing  occult  qualities  and  miracles 
into  philosophy." 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  views  given  in  this 
volume  should  diock  the  religious  feelings  of  any  <mo. 
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It  is  satisfactory,  as  showing  how  transient  such  im- 
pressions are,  to  remember  that  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  by  man,  namely,  the  law  of  the  attraction  of 
gEaTity,  was  also  attacked  by  Leibnita^  **aa  sabveadYB 
of  natural  and  infiareiitially  of  leyealed  religion.'*  A 
celebrated  author  and  divine  has  written  to  me  that 
*'he  has  gradually  learnt  to  see  that  it  is  just  as  noble 
a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  that  He  created  a 
few  ori^nnal  forms  eaj)able  of  self-development  into 
other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that  He  required 
a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  su|^ly  the  voids  caused  by  the 
action  of  His  laws." 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  living  naturalists  and  geologists  rejected  this 
view  of  the  mutability  of  species  ?  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  organic  beings  in  a  state  of  nature  are  subject  to 
no  variation ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  amount 
of  variation  in  the  course  of  long  ages  is  a  limited 
quantity;  no  clear  distinction  has  been,  or  can  be, 
^wn  between  spedes  and  well-marked  varieties.  It 
cannot  .be  maintained  that  species  when  intercrossed 
are  in wiably  sterile,  and  varieties  inyariably  fertile ; 
or  that  sterility  is  a  special  endowment  and  sign  of 
creation.  The  belief  that  species  were  immutable  pro- 
ductions was  almost  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  history 
of  the  world  was  thought  to  be  of  short  duration;  and 
now  that  we  have  acquired  some  idea  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  we  are  too  apt  to  assume^  without  proo^  that  the 
geological  record  is  so  perfect  that  it  would  have 
afforded  us  plain  evidence  of  the  mutation  of  i^>eGies9 
if  they  had  undergone  mutation. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  our  natural  unwillingness  to 
admit  that  one  species  has  given  birth  to  other  and 
distinct  species,  is  that  we  are  always  slow  in  admitting 
any  great  change  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  interme* 
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diate  steps.  The  difficulty  is  the  same  as  that  felt  by 
80  many  geologists,  when  LyeU  first  insisted  that  long 
lines  of  inland  cliffs  had  been  formed,  and  great  valleys 

excavated,  by  the  slow  action  of  the  coast-waves.  The 
mind  cannot  possibly  grasp  the  lull  meaning  of  the 
term  of  a  hundred  million  years;  it  cannot  add  up 
and  perceiye  the  full  effects  of  many  slight  yanationSy 
accumulated  during  an  almost  infinite  number  of  ge- 
nerations. 

Although  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 

views  given  in  this  volnme  under  the  form  of  an 
abstract,  I  by  no  means  expect  to  convince  experienced 
naturalists  wliose  minds  are  stocked  witli  a  nuiltilude 
of  facts  all  viewed,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  from 
a  point  of  view  directly  opposite  to  mine.  It  is  so  easy 
to  hide  our  ignorance  under  such  ezpiessions  as  the 

plan  of  creation,"  "  unity  of  design,"  &c.,  and  to  think 
that  we  give  an  explanation  when  we  only  restate  a  fact; 
Any  one  whose  disposition  leads  liim  to  attach  more 
weight  to  unexplained  difficulties  than  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  facts  vdll  certainly  reject 
my  theory.  A  few  naturalists,  endowed  with  much 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  who  have  already  begun  to 
doubt  on  the  immutabilily  of  species,  may  be  influenced 
by  tlds  volume ;  but  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  future, 
to  young  and  rising  naturalists,  who  will  be  able  to 
view  both  sides  of  the  question  with  impartiality.  Who- 
ever is  led  to  believe  that  species  are  mutable  will  do 
good  service  by  conscientiously  expressing  his  convic- 
tion ;  for  only  thus  can  the  load  of  prejudice  by  which 
this  subject  is  overwhelmed  be  removed. 

Several  eminent  naturalists  have  of  late  published 
their  belief  that  a  multitude  of  reputed  species  in  each 
genus  are  not  real  species ;  but  that  other  species  are 
real,  that  is,  have  been  independently  created.  This 
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seems  to  me  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  They 
admit  that  a  multitude  of  forms,  which  till  lately 
they  thems(^lvos  thought  were  special  creations,  and 
which  are  still  thus  looked  at  by  the  majority  of  nata- 
ralists,  and  which  consequently  have  every  external 
characteristic  featnre  of  ixue  species, — they  admit  that 
these  have  been  produced  by  yariation,  but  they  refuse 
to  extend  the  same  view  to  other  and  very  slightly 
difTerent  forms.  Nevertheless  they  do  not  pretend  that 
tliey  can  deiine,  or  even  conjecture,  which  are  the 
created  forms  of  life,  and  which  are  those  produced  by 
secondary  laws.  They  admit  variation  as  a  vera  causa 
in  one  ease,  they  arbitrafily  reject  it  in  another,  without 
assigning  any  distinction  in  the  two  cases*  The  day  will 
come  when  this  will  be  given  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  blindness  of  })reconceived  opinion.  These  authors 
seem  no  more  startled  at  a  miraculous  act  of  creation 
than  at  an  ordinary  birth.  But  do  they  really  believe 
that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  cer- 
tain elemental  atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly 
to  flash  into  living  tissues?  Do  they  believe  that  at 
each  supposed  act  of  creation  one  individual  or  many 
were  produced?  Were  all  the  infinitely  numerous 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  created  as  eggs  or  seed,  or 
as  full  grown  ?  and  in  the  case  of  mammals,  were  they 
created  bearing  the  false  marks  of  nourishment  from 
the  mother's  womb?  Undoubtedly  these  same  ques* 
tions  cannot  be  answered  by  those  who,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  believe  in  the  creation  of  a  few- 
aboriginal  forms,  or  of  some  one  form  of  life.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  several  authors  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
believe  in  the  creation  of  a  hundred  million  beings  as 
of  one ;  but  ]\raupertuis'  pliilosophical  axiom  "  of  least 
action"  leads  the  mind  more  willingly  to  admit  the 
smaller  number ;  and  certainly  we  ought  not  to  believe 
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that  innumerable  beings  within  each  p^at  class  have 
been  created  with  plain,  but  deceptive,  marks  of 
descent  from  a  single  parent. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  I  extend  the  doctrine  of  the 
modification  of  spedes.  The  question  is  diffi<^t  to 
answer,  becanBe  the  more  distinct  the  Ibnns  aie  iHiicih 
we  may  consider,  by  so  mnch  the  argnmenfts  fidl  airoy 
in  force.  But  some  arguments  of  the  greatest  weight 
extend  very  far.  All  the  members  of  wliole  classes  can 
be  connected  together  by  chains  of  affinities,  and  all 
can  be  classified  on  the  same  principle,  in  groups  sub- 
ordinate to  groups.  Fossil  remains  sometimes  tend  to 
fill  np  very  wide  intervals  between  existing  osrdera 
Organs  in  a  rudimentary  condition  plainly  show  that  an 
early  progenitor  had  the  organ  in  a  ftilly  developed 
state  ;  and  this  in  some  instances  necessarily  implies  an 
enormous  amount  of  modihcation  in  tlie  descendants. 
Tlu'oughout  whole  classes  various  structures  are  formed 
on  the  same  pattern,  and  at  an  embryonic  age  the 
species  closely  resemble  each  other.  Therefore  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification 
embraces  all  the  members  of  the  same  class.  I  belieTe 
that  animals  have  descended  from  at  most  only  four 
or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser 
number. 

Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  farther,  namely,  to 
the  belief  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended 
from  some  one  prototype.  But  analogy  may  be  a  de- 
ceitful guide.  NevertheleaB  all  living  tUngs  have  mnch 
in  common, — in  tibeir  chemical  composition,  their  cellu- 
lar structure,  their  laws  of  growth,  and  their  liability  to 
injurious  influences.  We  see  this  even  in  so  trifling  a 
circumstance  as  that  the  same  poison  often  similarly 
affects  plants  and  animals ;  or  that  the  poison  secreted 
by  the  gall-fly  produces  monstrous  growths  on  the  wild 
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rose  or  oak-tree.  In  all  organic  beings  the  union  of  a 
male  and  female  elemental  cell  seems  occasionally  to  be 
necessaiy  for  the  production  of  a  new  being.  In  all»  as 
&r  as  is  at  present  known,  the  germinal  Teside  is  the 
same.  So  that  every  individual  organic  being  starts 
from  a  common  origin.  If  we  look  even  to  the  two 
main  divisions — namely,  to  the  animal  and  vep^etable 
kingdoms— -certain  low  forms  are  so  far  intermediate  in 
character  that  naturalists  have  disputed  to  which  king- 
dom they  should  be  referred,  and,  as  ProfiBssor  Asa  Gray 
has  remarked^  ^'the  spores  and  other  reproductiTe 
bodies  of  many  of  the  lower  algfe  may  claim  to  haye 
first  a  characteristically  animal,  and  then  an  unequivo- 
cally vogetable  existence."  Therefore,  on  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  with  divergence  of  character,  it  does 
not  seem  incredible  that,  trom  some  such  low  and  inter- 
mediate fbrm^  botii  animals  and  plants  may  have  been 
developed ;  and,  if  we  admit  this,  we  must  admit  that 
all  the  organic  beings  which  hare  ever  lived  on  this 
earth  may  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial 
form.  But  this  iuference  is  chiefly  grounded  on  analogy, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  be  accepted.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  members  of  each  great  class, 
as  the  Vertebrata,  the  Articulata,  &c. ;  for  here,  as  has 
just  been  remarked,  we  have  in  the  laws  of  homology 
and  embryology,  &c.,  distinct  evidence  that  all  have 
descended  from  a  single  parent 

When  the  views  advanced  by  me  in  this  volume^ 
and  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Liimean  Journal,  or  when 
analogous  views  on  the  origin  of  species  are  generally 
admitted,  we  can  dimly  foresee  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable revolutian  in  natural  history.  .  Systematists  ^ 
will  be  able  to  pursue  their  labours  as  at  present ;  but 
they  will  not  be  incessantly  haunted  by  the  shadowy 
doubt  whether  this  or  that  form  be  in  essence  a  species. 
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This  1  feel  sure,  and  I  speak  after  experience,  vill  be 
no  slight  relief  The  endless  disputes  whether  or  not 
some  fifty  species  of  British  brambles  are  true  species 
will  cease.   Systematists  will  have  only  to  decide  (not 

that  this  will  be  easy)  whether  any  form  be  sufficiently 
constant  and  distinct  from  other  forms,  to  be  capable 
of  detiniliun ;  and  if  definable,  whether  the  differences 
be  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  a  specific  name. 
This  latter  point  will  become  a  fi^r  more  essential  con- 
sideration than  it  is  at  present;  for  differences,  how- 
ever slight,  between  any  two  forms,  if  not  blended  by 
intermediate  gradations,  are  looked  at  by  most  natural- 
ists as  sufficient  to  raise  both  forms  to  the  rank  of 
species.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  only  distinction  between  species  and 
well-marked  varieties  is,  that  the.  latter  are  known, 
or  believed,  to  be  connected  at  the  present  day  by  in- 
termediate gradationsi  whereas  species  were  formerly 
thus  connected.  Hence,  without  rejecting  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  existence  of  intermediate  gra- 
dations between  any  two  forms,  we  shall  be  led  to  weigh 
more  carefully  and  to  value  higher  the  actual  amount 
of  difference  between  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
forms  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  merely  varie- 
ties may  hereafter  be  thought  worthy  of  specific  names, 
as  with  the  primrose  and  cowslip;  and  in  this  case 
scientific  and  common  language  will  come  into  accord- 
ance. In  short,  we  shall  have  to  treat  species  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  naturalists  iroiii  genera,  who 
admit  that  genera  are  merely  artificial  combinations 
mad6  for  convenience.  This  may  not  be  a  cheering 
prospect;  but  we  shall  at  least  be  fireed  from  the  yain 
search  for  the  undiscovered  and  undiscoverable  esseiioe 
of  the  term  species. 

The  other  and  more  general  departments  of  natural 
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histon'  will  rise  p^reatly  in  interest.  The  terms  used  by 
natnralists  of  all  in  it  y,  relationshij),  community  of  tyj)e, 
paternity,  moipkolpgy,  adaptive  characters,  rudimentary 
and  a))orted  organs,  &c.,  will  cease  to  be  metaphorical, 
and  will  have  a  plain  signification.  When  we  no  longer 
look  at  an  oiganie  being  as  a  savage  looks  at  a  eliip,  as  at 
Bometbing  wholly  beyond  his  comprehension ;  when  we 
regard  e\ery  production  of  nature  as  one  which  has  had 
a  history  ;  when  we  contemplate  every  complex  structure 
and  instinct  as  the  summing  up  of  many  contrivances, 
each  useful  to  the  possessori  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
when  we  look  at  any  great  mechanical  invention  aa  the 
summing  up  of  the  labour,  the  6iq>erience,  the  reason, 
and  even  the  blunders  of  numerous  workmen ;  when  we 
thus  view  each  organic  being,  how  far  more  interesting, 
I  speak  from  experience,  will  the  study  of  natural 
history  become  1 

A  grand  and  almost  untrodden  field  of  inquiiy  will 
be  opened,  on  the  causes  and  laws  of  yariation,  on  corre- 
lation of  growth,  on  the  efifects  of  use  and  disuse,  on 
the  direct  action  of  external  conditions,  and  so  forth. 
The  study  of  domestic  productions  will ''rise  imm^sely 
in  value.  A  new  variety  raised  by  man  will  be  a  more 
im^jortant  and  interesting  subject  for  study  than  one 
more  species  added  to  the  infinitude  of  already  re- 
corded species.  Our  classifications  will  come  to  be,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  so  made,  genealogies ;  and  will  then 
truly  give  what  may  be  called  the  plan  of  creation. 
The  rules  for  classifying  will  no  doubt  become  simpler 
when  we  have  a  definite  object  in  view.  We  possess  no 
pedigrees  or  armorial  bearings ;  and  we  have  to  dis- 
cover and  trace  the  many  diverging  lines  of  descent  in 
our  natural  genealogies,  by  characters  of  any  kind  which 
have  long  been  inherited.  Kudimentary  organs  will 
speak  iniiEdlibly  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  long-lost 
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structures.  Species  and  groups  of  species,  which  are 
called  aberrant,  and  which  may  &iicifully  be  called 
liying  fosBilfl^  will  aid  us  in  forming  a  picture  <^  the 
ancient  forms  of  life.  Embryology  will  reyeal  to  ns  the 
Btmcture,  in  some  degree  obscured,  of  the  prototypes  of 
each  gre-dt  class. 

When  we  can  feel  assured  that  all  the  individuals  of 
the  Siime  species,  and  all  the  closely  allied  species  of 
most  genera,  have  within  a  not  very  remote  period  de- 
scended from  one  parent,  and  have  migrated  £rom  some 
one  birthplace;  and  when  we  better  know  the  many 
means  of  migration^  then,  by  the  light  which  geology 
now  throws,  and  will  continue  to  throw,  on  former 
changes  of  climate  and  of  the  level  of  the  land,  we  sluill 
surely  be  enabled  to  trace  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
former  migrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world. 
Even  at  present,  by  comparing  the  differences  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  conti- 
nent, and  the  nature  of  the  Tarious  inhabitants  of  that 
continent  in  relation  to  their  apparent  means  of  immigra- 
tion, some  Hght  can  be  thrown  on  ancient  geography. 

The  noble  science  of  Geology  loses  glory  from  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  record.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  with  its  embedded  remains  must  not  be  looked  at 
as  a  well-filled  museum,  but  as  a  poor  collection  made 
at  hazard  and  at  rare  interrals.  The  accumulation  of 
each  great  fossiliferous  formation  will  be  recognised  as 
haying  depended  on  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances,  and  the  blank  intervals  between  the  successive 
stages  as  having  been  of  vast  duration.  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  gauge  with  some  security  the  duration  of 
these  intervals  by  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  organic  forms.  We  must  be  cautious  in 
attempting  to  correlate  as  strictly  contemporaneous 
two  formati<His,  which  include  few  identical  species, 
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by  the  general  succession  of  their  forms  of  life.  As 
species  are  produced  and  exterminated  by  slowly  act- 
ing and  BtdU  existing  cansee,  and  not  by  miiaciiloiis 
acts  of  creation  and  1^  catastrophes ;  and  as  the  most 
important  of  all  causes  of  organic  change  is  one  which 
is  almost  independent  of  altered  and  perhaps  snddenly 
altered  physical  conditions,  namely,  the  mutual  relation 
of  organism  to  organism, — the  improvement  of  one  being 
entailing  the  improvement  or  the  extermination  of 
others ;  it  folloWB>  that  the  amoimt  of  organic  change  in 
the  fossils  of  oonseciitiye  formations  prohahLy  senres  as 
a  Mr  measure  of  the  lapse  of  actual  time.  A  immber  of 
spedeSy  however,  keeping  in  a  body  might  remain  for  a 
long  period  unchanged,  whilst  within  this  same  period, 
several  of  these  8|)ecie8,  by  migrating  into  new  countries 
and  coming  into  competition  with  foreign  associates, 
might  become  modified ;  so  that  we  must  not  overrate 
the  accuracy  of  organic  change  as  a  measure  of  time. 
During  early  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  when  the 
forms  of  life  were  probably  fewer  and  simpler,  the  rate 
of  change  was  probably  slower ;  and  at  the  first  dawn 
of  life,  when  very  few  forms  of  the  simplest  structure 
existed,  the  rate  of  change  may  have  been  slow  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Tlie  whole  history  of  the  world,  as  at 
present  known,  although  of  a  length  quite  incompre- 
hensible by  us,  will  hereafter  be  recognised  as  a  mere 
fragment  of  time,  compared  with  the  ages  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  creature,  the  progenitor  of  innu- 
merable extinct  and  living  descendants,  was  created. 

In  the  distant  fiiture  I  see  open  fields  for  for  more 
important  researches.  Psychology  w411  be  based  on  a 
new  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of 
each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  gradation.  Light 
will  be  thrown  <m  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history. 

Authois  of  the  highest  eminence  seem  to  be  fiiUy 
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satisfied  with  the  view  that  CcOch  species  has  been  inde- 
pendently created.  To  my  miud  it  accords  better  with 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  impressed  on  matter  by  the 
Creator,  that  the  producti<m  and  extinction  of  the  past 
and  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  have  been 
due  to  secondary  canses,  like  those  determining  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  individual.  When  I  view  all 
beings  not  as  special  creations,  but  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  some  few  beings  which  lived  long  before  tlie 
£rfit  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  deposited,  they  seem 
to  me  to  become  ennobled.  Judging  from  the  past,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  not  one  living  species  will  trans> 
mit  its  unaltered  likeness  to  a  distant  f ntnrity.  And  of 
the  species  now  living  very  few  will  transmit  progeny 
of  any  kind  to  a  far  distant  futurity ;  for  the  manner  in 
which  all  organic  beings  are  grouped,  shows  that  the 
greater  number  of  species  of  each  genus,  and  lall  the 
species  of  many  genera,  have  left  no  descendants,  but 
have  become  utterly  extinct  We  can  so  far  take  a 
prophetic  glance  into  futurity  as  to  foretell  that  it  will 
be  the  common  and  widely -spread  species,  belonging  to 
the  larger  and  dominant  groups  within  each  class,  which 
will  ultimately  prevail  and  procreate  new  and  dominant 
species.  As  all  the  living  forms  of  life  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  wliich  lived  long  before  the  Silurian 
epoch,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  ordinary  succession 
by  generation  has  never  once  been  broken,  and  that  no 
cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole  world.  Hence  we 
may  look  with  some  confidence  to  a  secure  future  of 
equally  inappreciable  length.  And  as  natural  selection 
works  solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  eacli  being,  all  cor- 
poreal and  mental  endowments  will  tend  to  progress 
towards  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  an  entangled  bank, 
clothed  with  many  plants  of  many  kinds,  with  birds 
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smging  Qathebueiliefl^  with  various  insects  flitting  about, 
and  with  wonns  crawling  through  the  damp  earth,  and 
to  reflect  that  these  elaborately  constnicted  torma,  so 
different  from  each  other,  and  dependent  on  each  other 
in  so  complex  a  manner,  haye  all  been  produced  by 
laws  acting  around  us.  These  laws,  taken  in  the  largest 
sense,  being  Growth  with  Reproduction;  Inheritance 
which  is  almost  implied  by  reproduction ;  Variability 
from  the  indirect  and  direct  action  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  from  use  and  disuse ;  a  Eatio  of  In- 
crease so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  Struggle  for  Life,  and  as  a 
consequence  to  Natural  Selection,  entailing  Diveigenoe 
of  Character  and  the  Extinction  of  lees-improyed  forms. 
Tims,  from  the  war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death, 
the  most  exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, namely,  the  production  of  the  higher  animals, 
directly  follows.  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life, 
with  its  seyeral  powers,  having  been  originally  breathed 
by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one ;  and  that, 
whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  the 
fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless 
forms  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have  been, 
and  are  being,  evolved. 
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 on  embryological  characters,  450. 

 on  the  latest  tertiary  forms,  322. 

■  on  parallelism  of  embryological 
development  and  geological  succes- 
sion, 481. 

Algse  of  New  Zealand,  406. 
Alligators,  males,  fighting,  9^ 
Amblyopsis,  blind  fish,  157. 
America,  North,  productions  allied  to 

those  of  Europe, 

,  boulders  and  glaciers  of,  404. 
■  ,  South,  no  modern  formations  on 

west  coast,  312. 
Ammonites,  sudden  extinction  of,  348. 
Anagallis,  sterility  of,  2SBj, 
Analogy  of  variations,  179. 
Ancylus,  416. 

Animals,  not  domesticated  from  being 

variable,  12* 
— — ,  domestic,  descended  from  several 

stocks,  13, 
  ■,  acclimatisation  of,  158. 

■  of  Australia,  1 22. 

«— — -  with  thicker  fur  in  cold  climates, 
150. 

 ,  blind,  in  caves,  154. 

 ,  extinct,  of  Australia,  MB^ 

Anomma,  263. 

Antarctic  islands,  ancient  flora  of,  l^il* 


BARRANDE. 

Antirrhinum,  179. 

Ants  attending  aphides,  221^ 

<—— ,  slave-making  instinct,  233* 

 ,  neuter,  structure  of,  258. 

Aphides,  attended  by  ants,  231. 

Aphis,  development  of,  474. 

Apteryx,  200. 

Arab  horses,  36. 

Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  3fi8, 

Archiac,  M.  de,  on  the  succession  of 

species,  351. 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  160. 
Ascension,  plants  of,  420. 
Asclepias,  pollen  of,  213» 
Aspai-agus,  389. 
Aspicai-pa,  449. 
Asses,  striped,  ISl, 

 ,  improved  by  selection,  43. 

Ateuchus,  1^2. 

Audubon  on  habits  of  frigate-bird,  203. 
— —  on  variation  in  birds'-nests,  232. 

 on  heron  eating  seeds, 

Australia,  animals  of,  122. 

 ,  dogs  of,  23^ 

 ,  extinct  animals  of,  368. 

 ,  European  plants  in,  405. 

Azara  on  flies  destroying  cattle,  75. 
Azores,  flora  of,  393. 

B. 

Babington,  Mr.,  on  British  plants,  50, 

Baer,  Von,  standard  of  Highness,  133. 

 ,  comparison  of  bee  and  fish,  365.  . 

embryonic  similarity  of  the  verte- 
brate, 471. 

Balancement  of  growth,  164. 

Barberry,  flowers  of,  103. 

Barrande,  M.,  on  Silurian  colonies,  339. 

—  on  the  succession  of  species,  352. 

— —  on  parallelism  of  palaeozoic  forma- 
tions, 'dhhj, 
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BARRANDE. 

Barraude  on  affinities  of  ancient  species, 

Barriers,  impiArtance  of,  377. 
Batrachians  on  iskuids,  424. 
Bats,  bow  structure  acguired,  199. 

 ,  distnbution  of,  426. 

Bear,  catching  water-insects,  1202. 
Bee,  sting  of,  222.  ^ 

 ,  queen,  killing  rivab,  222, 

Bees  fertilising  flowers,  TIL 
 ,  hire,  not  sucking  the  red  clover, 

aa. 

 ,  hive,  cell-making  instinct,  245. 

— — ,  variation  in  habits,  222^ 
f  humble,  cells  of,  245. 

 ,  parasitic,  23^* 

Beetles,  wingless,  in  Madeira,  152. 

 with  deficient  tarsi,  152. 

Bentliam,  Mr.,  on  British  plants,  ^ 

 ,  on  classification,  4^ 

Berkeley,  Mr.,  on  seeds  in  sdt-wat-er, 

Bermuda,  birds  of,  422. 
Birds  acquiring  fear,  232. 

 annually  cross  the  Atlantic,  394. 

 ,  colour  of,  on  continents,  150. 

,  footsteps  and  remains  of,  in  se- 
condary rocks,  329. 
-,  fossil,  in  caves  of  Brazil,  368. 
 of  Madeira,  Bermuda,  and  Gala- 
pagos, 422. 

,  song  of  males,  93. 
•       transporting  seeds,  39L. 
■,  waders,  417. 

•  ,  wingless,  151,  2Q£L 

,  with  traces  of  embryonic  teeth, 
4Mi 
Bizcacha,  313, 

 ,  affinities  of,  4fiL 

Bladder  for  swimming  in  fish,  210. 
Blindness  of  cave  animals,  IM, 
Blyth,  Mr.,  on  distinctness  of  Indian 
cattle,  la* 

 ,  on  striped  Hemionus,  181. 

— — ,  on  crossed  geese,  216^ 
Boar,  shoulder-pjS  of,  92*. 
Borrow,  Mr.,  on  the  Spanish  pointer,  Sfi* 
Bory  St.  Vincent  on  Batrachians,  424. 
Bosquet,   M.,  on   fossil  Chtharaalus, 
330. 

Boulders,  erratic,  on  the  Azores,  393. 
Branchia;,  211. 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Brent,  Mr.,  on  house-tumblers,  235. 
Brewer,  Dr.,  on  American  cuckoo,  238, 
Britain,  mammals  of,  427. 
Bronn,  Prof.,  on  duration  of  specific 
forms,  317. 

,  various  objections  by,  139. 
Brown,  Robert,  on  classification,  447. 

  S^quard  on  inherited  epilepsy, 

152. 

(uckman  on  variation  in  plants,  10. 
B^i»reingues  on  sterility  of  varieties, 
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Cabbage,  varieties 
Calceolaria,  213, 
Canary-birds,  sterility 
Cape  de  Verde  islands. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  plants 
405. 

Cassini  on  flowers  of  compositse, 
Catasetum,  456. 
Cats,  with  blue  eyes,  deaf,  12^ 

 ,  variation  in  habits  of,  95^ 

 curling  tail  when  going  to  spiing, 

221, 

Cattle  destroying  fir-trees,  Z5* 

 destroyed  by  flies  in  Paraguay,  75, 

 ,  breeds  of,  locally  eztinct,  LUL 

 ,  fertility  of  Indian  and  European 

breeds,  27G. 
Cave,  inhabitants  of,  blind,  154, 
Celts,  proving  antiquity  of  man,  Ig, 
Centres  of  creation,  381. 
Cephalopodae,  development  of,  474. 
Cervulus/275. 
Cetacea,  teeth  and  hair,  162. 
Ceylon,  plants  of,  405. 
Chalk  formation,  349. 
Chai-acters,  divergence  of,  117. 

 ,  sexual,  variable,  liiS^ 

 ,  adaptive  or  analogical,  i^S, 

Charlock,  gO, 

Checks  to  increase,  7fl|» 

 ,  mutual,  TAm 

Chickens,  instinctive  tameness  of,  23fi. 
Chthamalina?,  310. 
Chthamalus,  cretacean  species  of,  331. 
Circumstances  favourable  to  selection  of 
domestic  products,  41, 

to  natural  selection,  IQL 
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CiaRlPEDES. 

Cirripedes  capable  of  crossing,  IDfi. 
— — ,  carapace  aborted,  166. 

-  ■     their  ovigerous  freua,  2LL 
 ,  fossil,  330. 

 ,  larve  of,  473. 

Classification,  443. 

Clift,  Mr.,  on  the  succession  of  types, 
3lia. 

CI  i  mat*!,  effects  ol^  in  checking  increase 

of  beings,  71. 
— — ,  adaptation  of,  to  organisms,  157. 
Cobites,  intestine  of,  2ii^ 
Cockroach,  80. 

Collections,  palseontological,  poor,  309. 
Colour,  influenced  by  climate,  150. 

in  relation  to  attacks  by  flies, 

218. 

Columba  livia,  pai'eut  of  domestic  pi* 

gHons,  23.. 
Colymbetes,  417. 
Compensation  of  growth,  164. 
Composita:,  outer  and  inner  florets  of, 

— ,  male  flowers  of,  484. 

Conclusion,  general,  514. 

Cooditious,  slight  changes  in,  fevour- 

able  to  feiiility,  289. 
Convergence  of  genera,  141. 
Coot,  2u4. 

Coral-islands,  seeds  drifted  to,  3^1^ 

 reefs,  indicating  movements  of 

earth,  335. 
Com-crake,  204. 

Correlation  of  growth  in  domestic  pro- 
ductions, IV, 

 of  growth,  161j  2ia»  . 

Cowslip,  51. 

Creation,  single  centres  of,  382. 
Crinum,  222^ 
CVosses,  reciprocal,  282. 
Crossing  of  domestic  animals,  import- 
ance in  altering  breeds,  2ii. 
 ,  advantages  of,  101. 

—  unfavourable  to  selection,  107. 
Crustacea  of  New  Zealand,  406. 
Crustacean,  blind,  154. 
Cryptocerus,  261. 

Ctenomys,  blind,  154. 

Cuckoo,  instinct  of,  237. 

CurmntH,  grafts  of,  284. 

Currents  of  sea,  rate  of,  390. 

Cuvier  on  cjnditions  of  existence,  226. 


DOGS. 

Cuvier  on  fossil  monkeys,  32B. 
,  Fred.,  on  instinct,  22fi. 

». 

D&na,   Prof.,  on  blind  cave-animals, 

 ,  on  relations  of  crustaceans  of 

Japan,  402. 
 ,  on  cinistaceans  of  New  Zealand, 

406. 

De  CandoUe  on  struggle  for  existence, 

 on  umbellifera;,  164. 

■  on  general  affinities,  462. 

 ,  Alph.,  on  low  plants,  widely 

dispersed,  437. 

,  ,  on  widely-i'auging  plants 

being  variable,  55. 

,  ,  on  naturalisation,  121. 

 ,  ,  on  winged  seeds,  164. 

 ,   ,  on  Alpine  species  sud- 
denly becoming  rare,  1S3. 

 ,     ■  ■,  on  distribution  of  plants 

with  large  seeds,  391. 

,  ,  on  vegetation  of  Australia, 

409. 

— — ,        ,  on  fresh-water  plants,  417. 

,  ,  on  insular  plants,  420. 

Degradation  of  coast-rocks,  30 G. 
Denudation,  rate  of,  307. 

■  of  oldest  rocks,  334. 

 of  granitic  areas,  315. 

Development  of  ancient  forms,  363. 
Devonian  system,  361. 
Dianthus,  fertihty  of  crosses,  212. 
Dirt  on  feet  of  birds,  393. 
Dispersal,  means  of,  386. 

 during  glacial  period,  395. 

Distribution,  geogi-aphical,  376. 

,  means  of,  3SjL 
Disuse,  effects  of,  under  nature,  151.  ' 
Divergence  of  character,  117. 
Division,  physiological,  of  labour,  121. 
Dogs,  hairless,  with  imperfect  teeth,  12. 
'       descended    from    several  wild 
stocks,  20. 

,  domestic  instincts  of,  235. 

 ,  inherited  civilisation  of,  236. 

 ,  fertility  of  breeds  together,  2Ifi* 

 ,          of  crosses,  290. 

 ,  propoilions  of,  when  young,  477. 
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DOMESTICATION. 

Domestication,  rariation  under,  I* 
Downing,  Mr.,  on  (ruit-tre«8  in  Ame- 
rica, SQ^ 
Dragon-flies,  intestines  of, 
Drift-Umber,  SSL 
Driver-ant,  2li3. 
Drones  killed  by  other  bees,  222. 
Duck,  domestic,  wings  of,  reduced,  H. 

 ,  logger-headed,  200. 

Duckweed,  416. 
Dugong,  affinities  of,  446. 
Dung-beetles  with  deficient  tarsi,  152. 
Dyticus,  Alfi. 

E. 

Earl,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  Malay  Archipe-  ' 
lago,  42fi. 

Ears,  drooping,  in  domestic  animals,  11. 

,  rudimentary,  487 ■ 
Earth,  seeds  in  roots  of  trees,  Sftl. 
Eciton,  20 1. 

Economy  of  organization,  166. 
Edentata,  teeth  and  hair,  162« 
— — ,  fossil  species  of, 
Edwards,  Milne,  on  physiological  divi- 
sions of  labour,  133. 

 ,  on  gradations  of  structure,  214. 

— ,  on  embryological  characters,  450* 
Eggs,  young  birds  escaping  fiom,  92. 
Egypt,  prc^uctions  of,  not  modified, 

m 

Electric  organs,  212. 
Elcpliant,  rate  of  increase,  Ti, 
— —  of  glacial  period,  liiS* 
Embryology,  470. 
Epilepsy  inherited,  152. 
Existence,  struggle  for,  65. 

■,  conditions  of,  226. 
Extinction,  as  bearing  on  natural  selec- 
tion, 12jL 
 of  domestic  varieties,  122a 

 ,246, 

Eye,  structure  of,  205. 

.  ,  correction  for  aberration,  222^ 

^yes  reduced  in  moles,  l^ 


Fabre,  M.,  on  parasitic  sphez,  239. 
Falconer,   Dr.,   on    naturalisation  of 
plants  in  India,  6&. 


FORMATIONS. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  on  elephant*  and  masto- 
dons, liM* 

 and  Cantley  on  mammals  of  sub- 
Himalayan  beds,  30^ 

Falkland  Islands,  wolf  of,  425. 

Faulto,  m 

Faunas,  marine,  378. 

Fear,  instinctive,  in  birds,  2M. 

Feet  of  birds,  young  molluscs  adhering 
to,  41iL 

Fertility  of  hybrids,  213, 

—  —  from  slight  changes  in  conditions, 

 of  crossed  varieties,  290. 

Fir-trees  destroyed  by  cuttle,  15. 

 ,  pollen  of,  223. 

Fish,  flying,  2iLL 

— ,  teleostean,  sudden  appearance  of, 

 eating  seeds,  3^^  ^iS. 

  fresh-water,  distribution  of,  415. 

Fishes,  gaaoid,  now  confined  to  fresb 

water,  LCL 

 ,  electric  organs  of,  21i3, 

 ,  ganoid,  living  in  fresh  water,  34E. 

 of  southern  hemisphere,  406. 

Flight,  jwwers  of,  how  acquired,  2iML 
Flint-tools,  proving  antiquity  of  man, 

Ifi. 

Florida,  pigs  of,  afL 

Flowers,  structure  of,  in  relation  to 

crossing,  11^2. 
 of  composite  and  umbellifera, 

163. 

Forbes,  Mr.  D.,  on  glacial  action  in  the 

Andes,  403. 

 ,  E.,  on  colours  of  shells,  149. 

  on  abrupt  i-ange  of  shells  in 

depth,  123, 
  on  poorness  of  palaeontological 

collections,  3QiL 

 on  continuous  succession  of  genera, 

S42, 

 on  continental  extensions,  387, 

 .  on  distribution  during  glacial 


period,  396. 

 on  parallelism  in  time  and  space, 

441. 

Forests,  changes  in,  in  America,  IS, 
Fomation,  Devonian,  361. 
Formations,  thickness  of,  iu  Britain, 
307. 
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FORMATIONS. 

Formationa,  iutennittent, 
Foiinica  rufescens,  239. 
-    -  sanguinea,  '24o. 

  flava,  neuter  262. 

Forms,  lowly  organised  long  enduring, 

Frena,  ovigerous,  of  cirripedes,  2LL 
Fresh-water  productions,  dispersal  of, 
ill. 

Fries,  on  species  in  large  genera  being 
closely  allied  to  other  species,  60. 

Frigate-bird,  2Q:L 

Frogs  on  islands,  424. 

Fruit-trees,  gradual  improvement  of,  28* 

 in  United  States,  QiL 

 — -,  varieties  of,  acclimatised  in 

United  States,  160. 

Fuci,  crossed,  286. 

Fur,  thicker  in  cold  climates,  150. 

Furze,  411. 

a 

Galapagos  Archipelago,  birds  of,  421. 

 ,  pi-oductions  of,  429,  431. 

Galeopithecus,  12SL 

Came,  increase  of,  checked  by  vermin, 

2i 

Giirtner  on  sterility  of  hybrids,  269, 
277. 

,  on  reciprocal  crosses,  280. 

 ,  on  crosied  maize  and  verbascura, 

222. 

— — ,  on  comparison  of  hybrids  and 

mongrels, 
Geese,  fertility  when  crossed,  215. 
 ,  upland,  203. 

Genealogy  important  in  dasnfication, 

45iL 

Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  on  balancement,l()4. 

 on  homologous  organs,  466. 

,  Isidore,  on  variability  of  re- 
peated parts,  16rt. 

 •,  on  correlation  in  monstrosi- 
ties, LL 

 -,  on  correlation,  lfi2. 

■   ,  on  variable  parts  being  often 

monstrous,  173. 

Geographical  distribution,  Slfi. 

Geography,  ancient,  522. 

Geology,  future  progress  of,  522a 

 ,  imperfection  of  the  record,  3112. 

Giraffe,  tail  of,  215. 


UERBEBT. 

Glacial  period,  395. 
Gmelin  on  distribution,  396. 
Godwin-Austen,  Mr.,  on  the  Malay 

Archipelago,  324. 
Goethe  on  compensation  of  growth,  164. 
Gooseberry,  grafts  of, 
Gould,  Dr.  Aug.  A.,  on  land-shells,  423. 

 ,  Mr.,  on  coloura  of  birds,  150. 

 ,  on  birds  of  the  Galapagos,  429. 

 ,  on  distribution  of  geuera  of  birds, 

435. 

Gourds,  crossed,  293. 

Grafts,  capacity  of,  2M. 

Granite,  aicas  of  denuded,  214. 

Grasses,  varieties  of,  1 19. 

Grav,  Dr.  Asa,  on  trees  of  United 
States,  m5. 

 ,  on  man  not  causing  variability,83. 

 ,  on  naturalised  plants   in  the 

United  States,  121. 

 ,  on  rarity  of  intermediate  varie- 
ties, 194. 

 ,  on  Alpine  plants,  3M. 

 ,  Dr.  J.  E.,  on  striped  mule,  IfiX 

Grebe,  203. 

Groups,  al>errant,  461. 

Grouse,  colours  of,  S2. 

 ,  red,  a  doubtful  species,  51. 

Growth,  compensation  of,  164. 

 -,  correlation  of,  in  domestic  pro- 
ducts, LL 

■■   ,  correlation  of,  161- 
H. 

Habit,  effect  of,  under  domestication,  11. 

 ,  effect  of,  under  nature,  151. 

 ,  diversified,  of  same  species,  20L 

Hair  and  teeth,  correlated,  162. 
Harcourt,  Mr.  E.  V.,  on  the  birds  of 

Madeira,  422. 
Hartung,  M.,  on  boulders  in  the  Axores, 

393. 
Hazel-nuts,  289. 
Hearne  on  habits  of  bears,  202. 
Heath,  changes  in  vegetation,  14. 
Heer,  0.,  on  plants  of  Madeira,  112. 
Helix  pomatia,  428. 
Helosciadium,  289. 
Hemionus,  striped,  181. 
Herbert,  W.,  on  struggle  for  existence, 

65. 

 ,  on  sterility  of  hybrids,  222. 
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HERHAPHRODITES. 

Hermsphrodites  crossing,  101. 
Heron  eating  seed,  418. 
Heron,  Sir  K.,  on  peacocks,  94. 
Heusinger  on  white  animals  not  poisoned 

by  certain  plants,  L2- 
Hewitt,  Mr.,  on  sterility  of  first  crosses, 

2fi|L 

Himalaya,  glaciers  of,  403. 

 ,  plants  of,  405. 

llippeastrum,  273. 
Holly-trees,  sexes  of,  98, 
Hollyhock,  varieties  of,  crossed,  294, 
Hooker,  Dr.,  on  trees  of  New  Zealand, 

,  on  acclimatisation  of  Himalayan 
trees,  158. 

 ,  on  flow^ers  of  nmbelli ferae,  lfi3. 

 ,  on  glaciers  of  Himalaya,  4i)3. 

 ,  on  algffi  of  New  Zealand,  406. 

 ,  on  vegetation  at  the  base  of  the 

Himalaya,  408. 

,  on  plants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
405,408, 

 ,  on  Australian  plants,  405,  431. 

 ,  on  relations  of  flora  of  i^outh 

America,  409. 

t  on  flora  of  the  Antarctic  lands, 
41L431, 

 ,  on  the  plants  of  the  Galapagos, 

■  423,422, 

,  on  man  not  causing  variability, 

Hooks  on  palms,  217. 

 ,  on  seeds  on  islands,  423. 

Hopkino,  Mr.,  on  denudation,  314, 
Hombill,  remarkable  instinct  of,  2B6. 
Horns,  inidimentary,  487. 
Horse,  fossil,  in  La  Plata,  344. 
Horses  destroyed  by  flies  in  La  Plata,75. 
,  striped,  181. 

 ,  propoilions  of,  when  young,  477. 

Horticulturists,  selection  applied  by,  S3, 
Huber  on  cells  of  bees,  251. 
 ,  P.,  on  reason  blended  with  in- 
stinct, 228, 

on  habitnal  nature  of  instincts, 


228, 

— ,  on  slave-making  ants,  239. 
-,  on  Melipona  domestica,  24fi- 


Hnmble-bees,  cells  of,  246. 
Hunter,  J.,  on  secondary  sexual  charac- 
tei-9,  IQiL 


KOLREUTER. 

Hutton,  Captain,  on  crossed  geese,  276. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  strut  tare  of  herma- 
phrodites, 106. 
— — ,  on  embryological  succej^sion,  367. 

 ,  on  homologous  organs,  470. 

 ,  on  the  development  of  aphis,  474. 

Hybrids  and  mongrels  compared,  295. 

Hybridism,  267. 

Hydra,  structure  of,  209, 


Ibla,  IM, 

Icebergs  transporting  seeds,  393. 

Increase,  rate  of,  fiL 

Individuals,  numbers  favourable  to  se- 
lection, lOL 

 ,  many,  whether  simultaneously 

created,  385. 

Inheritance,  laws  of,  12, 

 at  corresponding  ages,  14,  9L 

Insects,  colour  of,  fitted  for  habitations, 
8iL 

 ,  sea-side,  colours  of,  150. 

 ,  blind,  in  caves,  155. 

 ,  luminous,  213. 

 ,  neuter,  258. 

Instinct,  221, 


  not  varpng  simultaneously  with 

structure,  256. 
Instincts,  domestic,  233. 
Intercrossing,  advantages  of,  101, 
Islands,  oceanic,  419. 
Isolation  favourable  to  selection,  110. 

J. 

Japan,  productions  of,  402, 
Java,  plants  of,  405. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  the  birds  of  Ber- 
muda, 422, 
Jussieu  on  classification,  449. 


Kentucky,  caves  of,  154. 
Kerguclen-land,  flora  of,  411,  430. 
Kidney-bean,  acclimatisation  of,  160. 
Kidneys  of  birds,  161. 
Kirby  on  tarsi  deficient  in  beetles,  152. 
Knight,  Andrew,  on  cause  of  variation .7. 
Kolreuter  on  the  barberry,  103. 

 on  sterility  of  hybrids,  268. 

 on  reciprocal  crosses,  280. 
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KOLREUTER. 

Kolreuter  on  crossed  varieties  of  nieo- 
tiana,  2!LL 

-  on  crossing  male  and  hennaphro- 
dite  flowers,  483> 

ft. 

Lamarck  on  adaptive  character*,  458. 

Land-shells,  distribution  of,  42S< 
'     ■  of  Madeira,  naturalised,  434. 
Languages,  classification  of,  454. 
Lapse,  great,  of  time,  MiSu 
Larvae,  472. 

I4iurel,  nectar  secreted  by  the  leaves,  96. 
Laws  of  variation,  148. 
Leech,  varieties  of,  ZIL 
Leguminosae,  nectar  secreted  by  glands, 

Leibnitz'  attack  on  Newton,  514. 
I^pidosiren,  1 13,  357. 
Life,  stiniggle  for,  6^ 
Lingula,  t>ilurian,  2^ 
Linmeus,  aphorism  of,  445. 
Lion,  mane  of, 

 ,  young  of,  striped,  471. 

Lobelia  fulgens,  76^  103. 

Lobelia,  sterility  of  crosses,  212m 

Loess  of  the  Khine,  415. 

Lowness  of  structure  connected  with 

variability,  167. 
Lowness,  related  to  wide  distribution, 

Lubbock,  Mr.,  on  the  nerves  of  coccus, 

  on  secondary  sexual  characters, 

— —  on  affinities,  323. 

Lucas,  Dr.  P.,  on  inheritance,  13. 

 ,  on   resemblance    of   child  to 

parent,  223. 
Lund  and  Clausen  on  fossils  of  Brazil, 

368. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, 65. 

■I       on  modern  changes  of  the  earth, 

m 

 ,  on  measure  of  denudation,  307. 

-  ,  on  a  carboniferous  land-shell,  310. 
 ,  on  strata  beneath  Silurian  sys- 
tem, 333. 

-  ,  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
logical record,  337. 

^  "  ' ,  on  the  appearance  of  species, 


MISSEL-THRUSH. 

Lyell,  Sir  C.,on  Barrande's  colonies,  33d« 

 ,  on  tertiary  formations  of  Europe 

and  North  America,  350. 

 ,  on  parallelism  of  tertiary  forma- 
tions, 355. 

 ,  on  transport  of  seeds  by  iceberg*, 

393. 

 ,  on  great  alternations  of  climate, 

412. 

 ,  on  the  distribution  of  fresh-water 

bliells,  416. 

'-,  on  land-shells  of  Madeira,  434. 
Lyell  and  Dawson  on  fossilized  trees  in 
Nova  Scotia,  32iL 

K. 

Macleay  on  analogical  characters,  4aH. 

Madeira,  plants  of,  112. 

 ,  beetles  of,  wingless,  152. 

 ,  fossil  land-shells  of,  368. 

 ,  birds  of,  422. 

Magpie  tame  in  Norway,  233. 

Maize,  crossed,  222. 

Malay  Archipelago  compared  with  Eu- 
rope, 324. 

 ,  mammals  of,  426. 

Malpighiaceas,  449. 

Mammte,  rudimentary,  463. 

Mammals,  fossil,  in  secondary  forma- 
tion, 322. 

 ,  insular,  425^ 

Man,  origin  of  races  of,  219. 

Manatee,  rudimentary  nails  df,  487. 

Marsupials  of  Austmlia,  122. 

 ,  fossil  species  of,  368. 

Martens,  M.,  experiment  on  seeds,  390. 

Martin,  Mr.  W.  €.,  on  striped  mules, 

laa. 

Matteucci  on  the  electric  organs  of  rays, 
212. 

Matthiola,  reciprocal  crosses  of,  280. 
Means  of  dispei^sal,  386. 
Melipona  doraestica,  24iL 
Metamorphism  of  oldest  rocks,  3B4. 
Mice  destroying  bees,  12. 

 ,  acclimatisation  of,  159. 

Migration,  bears  on  first  appearance  of 

^ils,  323. 
Miller,  Prof.,  on  the  cells  of  bees,  247^ 

252. 

Mirabilis,  crosses  of,  280. 
Missel-thrush,  Z2. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi,  rat«  of  deposition  at  mouth, 

3£VL 

Mistletoe,  complex  relations  of,  3. 
Mocking-thrush  of  the  Galapagos,  433. 
Modification  of  species,  how  far  appli- 
cable, 518. 
Moles,  blind,  154. 

Mongrels,  fertility  and  sterility  of,  290. 

 and  hybrids  compared,  2£iL 

Monkeys,  fossil,  329. 

Monachanthus,  456. 

Mons,  Van,  on  the  origin  of  fruit-trees, 

Monstrasities, 

Moquin-Tandon  on  sea-side  plants, 

Morphology,  465. 

Mozart,  musical  powers  of,  223* 

Mud,  seeds  in,  417. 

Mules,  striped,  183. 

Muller,  Dr.  F.,  on  Alpine  Australian 

plants,  405. 
Multiplication,  indefinite,  of  species,  141. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  on  the  formations  of 

Russia,  311. 

 ,  on  azoic  formations,  333. 

 ,  on  extinction, 

Murray,  Mr.  A.,  on  cave-insects,  15fi, 
Mustela  vison,  197. 
Myanthiis,  458. 
Myrmecocystus,  261 . 
Myrmica,  eyes  of,  2tLL. 

K. 

Nails,  rudimentary,  486. 
Nathusius,  Von,  on  pigs,  21B. 
Natural  history,  future  progress  of,  510. 

 selection,  8iL 

 system,  445. 

Naturalisation  of  forms  distinct  from 
the  indigenous  species,  121. 

 in  New  Zealand,  221. 

Nautilus,  Silurian,  'd^i^m 
Nectar  of  plants,  QiL 
Nectaries,  how  fonned,  96. 
Nelumbium  luteum,  418. 
Nests,  variation  in,  232,  257,  2fifi- 
Neuter  insects,  258. 
Newman,  Mr.,  on  humble-bees,  TL 
J^ew  Zealand,  productions  of,  not  per- 
fect, 221. 

,  naturalised  products  of,  3fifi. 

,  fossil  birds  of,  3fiS. 


PALEY. 

New  Zealand,  glacial  action  in,  403. 

 ,  crustaceans  of,  406. 

 ,  algae  of,  406. 

<  ,  number  of  plants  of,  42iL 

 ,  flora  of,  4aiL 

Newton,  Sir     attacked  for  irreligion, 

Nicotiana,  crossed  varieties  of,  2M. 

 ,  certain  species  very  sterile,  212. 

Noble,  Mr.,  on  fertility  of  Rhododen- 
dron, 211. 
Nodules,  phospliatic,  in  azoic  rocks,  333. 

0. 

Oak,  varieties  of,  52. 

Onites  apelies,  152. 

Orchis,  pollen  of,  213. 

Organisation,  tendency  to  advance,  133, 

Organs  of  extreme  perfection,  2iii« 

 ,  electric,  of  fishes,  212. 

 of  little  importance,  214. 

 ,  homologous,  4fifi. 

 ,  rudiments  of,  and  nascent,  ifi2. 

Ornithorhynchus,  113,  448. 
Ostrich  not  capable  of  flight,  151. 

 ,  habit  of  laying  eggs  together,  23fi. 

 ,  American,  two  species  of,  379. 

Otter,  habits  of,  how  acquired,  Ifil. 
Ouzel,  water,  203. 

Owen,  Prof.,  on  birds  not  flying,  151. 

 ,  on  vegetative  repetition,  167. 

 ,  on  variable  length  of  arms  ia 

ouraug-outang,  168. 
 ,  on  the  swim-bladder  of  fishes^ 

21iL 

 ,  on  the  branchiae  of  cirripedes,  211. 

 ,  on  electric  organs,  212. 

 ,  on  fossil  horse  of  La  Plata,  345. 

 ,  on  relations  of  ruminants  and 

pachydeims,  35fi. 
— — ,  on  fossil  birds  of  New  Zealand^ 

368. 

— — ,  on  succession  of  types,  368. 

 ,  on  affinities  of  the  dugong,  446. 

 ,  on  homologous  organs,  466. 

•  ,  on  the  metamorphosis  of  cepbalo- 

pods  and  spiders,  474. 

P. 

Pacific  Ocean,  faunas  of,  378. 
Paley  on  no  organ  fonned  to  give  pain, 
22L 
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PALLAS. 

Tollas  on  the  fertility  of  the  wild  stodu 

of  domestic  animals,  276. 
Palm  with  hooks,  217. 
I'araguay,  cattle  destroyed  by  flies,  15. 
Parasites,  233. 
Partridge,  dirt  on  feet, 
Parts  greatly  developed,  variable,  Ifil, 

 ,  degrees  of  utility  of,  219. 

Parus  major,  202a 
Pjissiflora,  273. 
Peaches  in  United  States,  90. 
Pear,  grafts  of,  2M- 
Pelargonium,  flowers  of,  163. 

 ,  sterility  of,  273. 

Pelvis  of  women,  161. 

Peloria,  10^ 

Period,  glacial,  395. 

Petrels,  habits  of,  203. 

Phasianus,  fertility  of  hybrids,  275* 

Pheasant,  young,  wild,  236. 

Philippi  on  tertiary  species  in  Sicily, 

Pictet,  Prof.,  on  groups  of  species  sud- 
denly appearing,  327.  'd25L 
-,  on  rate  of  organic  change,  339. 

— — ,  on  continuous  succession  of  ge- 
nera, 342. 

.  ,  on  change  in  latest  tertiary  forms, 

322. 

,  on  close  alliance  of  fossils  in  con- 
secutive formations,  362. 

 on  early  transitional  links,  d2S. 

.  ,  on  embryological  succession,  367. 

Pierce,  Mr.,  on  varieties  of  wolves,  &fi. 

Pigeons  with  feathered  feet  and  skin 
between  toes,  12. 

•  ,  breeds  described,  and  origin  of,  21. 

— — ,  breeds  of,  how  produced,  40,  43. 

— — ,  tumbler,  not  being  able  to  get 
out  of  egg,  92. 

,  reverting  to  bine  colour,  180. 

— — ,  instinct  of  tumbling,  235> 

 ,  young  of,  477. 

Pigs,  black,  not  affected  by  paint-root,  1 2- 
— ,  modified  by  want  of  exercise^  218. 

Pistil,  rudimentary,  483. 

Plants,  poisonous,  not  affecting  certain 
coloured  animals,  12. 

— — selection  applied  to,  33. 

,  gradual  improvement  of,  37. 

-      not  improved  in  barbarous  conn- 
tries,  39. 


RECORD. 

Plants  destroyed  by  insects,  70. 

— ,  in  midst  of  range,  have  to  struggle 

with  other  plants,  8i» 

 ,  nectar  of,  97. 

— ,  fleshy,  on  sea-shores,  149. 
— ,  fresh- water,  distribution  of,  417. 
 ,  low  In  scale,  widely  distributed, 

437. 

Plumage,  laws  of  change  in  sexes  of 
birds, 

Plums  in  the  United  States,  90. 
Pointer  dog,  origin  of,  35^ 

 ,  habits  of,  235. 

Poison  not  aflecting  certain  coloureil 

animals,  12. 
 ,  similar  effect  of,  on  animals  and 

plants,  518. 
Pollen  of  fir-trees,  223. 
Poole,  Col.,  on  striped  hemionus,  181. 
Potam(^eton,  418. 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  on  English  and  French 

eocene  formations,  355. 
Primrose,  5L 

 ,  sterility  of,  2119. 

Primula,  varieties  of,  51. 
Proteolepas,  166. 
Proteus,  157. 

Psychology,  future  progress  of,  523» 

a 

Quagga,  striped,  183. 
Quince,  grafts  of,  2M. 

E. 

Rabbit,  disposition  of  young,  235*  . 
Races,  domestic,  characters  of,  Ifi. 
Race-horses,  Arab,  36. 

 ,  English,  3fi!L 

Ramond  on  plants  of  Pjrrenees,  398. 
Ramsay,  Prof.,  on  thickness  of  the 
British  formations,  307. 

 ,  on  faults,  308. 

Ratio  of  increase,  66. 
Rats,  supplanting  each  other,  79. 
— ,  acclimati-sation  of,  159. 
— — ,  blind  in  cave,  154. 
Rattle-snake,  221. 
Reason  and  instinct,  22S. 
Recapitulation,  general,  492. 
Reciprocity  of  crosses,  2BiL 
Record,  geological,  imperfect,  302. 
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REMOOEB. 

Fengger  on  flies  destroying  cattle,  I5» 
Peproduction,  rate  of,  fiiL. 
Resemblance  to  parents  in  mongrels  and 

hybrids,  ZiiiL 
Reversion,  law  of  inheritance,  14. 
— —  power  of,  exaggerated,  107. 
■I       in  pigeons  to  blue  colour,  180. 
Rhododendron,  sterility  of,  274. 
Richa>-d,  Prof.,  on  Aspicarpa,  449. 
JRichardson,   Sir  J.,  on  structure  of 

squii-rels,  198. 
 ,  on  fishes  of  the  southern  hemi* 

sphere,  406. 
Robiuia,  grafts  of,  284. 
Rotk'nts,  blind,  ir)4. 
Rogers,  Prof.,  Map  of  N.  America,  315. 
Rudimentary  organs,  482. 
Rudimenta  important  for  classification, 

S. 

Saliva  used  in  nests,  25T» 

Sagaret  on  grafts,  284. 

Salmons,  males  fighting,  and  booked 

jaws  of,  23* 
Salt-water,  how  far  injurious  to  seeds, 

388. 

Saurophagus  sulphoratus,  2Q1m 
Schiodte  on  blind  insects,  155. 
Schlegel  on  snakes,  162. 
Sea-water,  how  far  injurious  to  seeds, 

Sebright,  Sir  J.,  on  crossed  animals,  2fL 

•  ,  on  selection  of  pigeons,  32^ 

Sedgwick,  Prof.,  on  groups  of  species 

suddenly  appearing,  327. 
Seedlings  destroye<l  by  insects,  70. 
Seeds,  nutriment  in,  8iL 
.  ,  winged,  164. 

I      ,  power  of  resisting  salt-water, 
888. 

■  in  crops  and  intestines  of  birds, 

 eaten  by  fish,  392.  41  ff. 

—  in  mud,  417. 

",  hooked,  on  islands,  423. 
Selection  of  domestic  products,  30. 

■  '     principle  not  of  I'ecent  origin, 
34. 

■  ,  unconscious,  35. 
,  natural,  83. 
— ,  sexual,  92. 


STAO-BEBTLE8. 

Selection,  natural,  circumstances  favour- 
able to,  LQL 

-  .  -  objections  to  term,  M. 

Sexes,  relations  of,  02. 

Sexual  characters  variable,  174. 

 selection,  22. 

Sheep,  Merino,  their  selection,  32. 

 ,  two  sub-breeds  unintentionally 

produced,  37* 

 ,  mountain,  varieties  of,  7SL 

Shells,  colours  of,  IML 

— — ,  littoral,  seldom  embedded,  310. 

— — ,  fresh-water,  dispersal  of,  4ifi. 

 of  Madeira,  422. 

 ,  land,  distribution  of,  428. 

Silene,  infertility  of  crosses,  279. 

Silliman,  Prof.,  on  blind  rat,  154. 

Skulls  (if  young  mammals,  217,  4G8. 

Slave-making  instinct,  239^ 

Smith,  Col.  Hamilton,  on  striped  horses, 
132* 

 ,  Mr.  Fred.,  on  slave-making  ants, 

 ,  on  neuter  ants,  2&h 

 ,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  the  de^ 

gradation  of  coast-rocks,  306. 
Snap-dragon,  179. 

Somerville,  Lord,  on  selection  of  sheep, 

32^ 

Sorbus,  grafts  of,  284. 
Spaniel,  King  Charles's  breed,  3fi* 
Specialisation  of  organs,  134. 
Species,  polymorphic,  43. 

 ,  dominant,  56. 

 ,  common,  variable,  55. 

 in  large  genera  variable,  5!L 

 groups  of,  suddenly  appearing, 

327^  33L 

  beneath  Silurian  formations,  333. 

 successively  appearing,  338. 

 changing  simultaneously  through- 
out the  world,  342. 

Spencer,  Lord,  on  increase  in  size  of 
cattle,  3iL 

Sphex,  parasitic,  239. 

Spiders,  development  of,  474. 

Spitz-dog  crossed  with  fox,  290. 

Sports  in  plants,  2. 

Sprengel,  C.  C,  on  crossing,  104. 

 ,  on  ray-florets,  163. 

Squirrels,  gradations  in  structure,  198.! 

Staffordshire,  heath,  changes  in,  74. 

Stag-beetles,  fighting,  23, 
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STERILITY, 

Sterility  from  changed  conditions  of 
life,  2. 

 of  hybrids,  2fiL 

 ,  laws  of,  2TL 

—  ,  causes  of,  2fi5* 

 from  unfavourable  conditions,  2fi!L 

 •  of  certain  varieties,  290. 

St.  Helena,  productions  of,  421. 
St.  Hilaire,  Aug.,  on  classification,  450. 
St.  John,  Mr.,  on  habits  of  cats,  SIL 
Sting  of  bee,  222. 

Stoclcs,  aboriginal,  of  domestic  animals, 

Strata,  thickness  of,  in  Britain,  307. 
Stripes  on  horses,  181. 
Structure,  degrees  of  utility  of,  211L 
Stj-uggle  for  existence,  63. 
Succession,  geological,  338. 
Succession  of  types  in  same  areas,  368. 
Swallow,  one  species  supplanting  an- 
other, 19. 
Swifts,  nests  of,  257. 
Swim-bladder,  2JiL 
System,  natui-al,  445. 

T. 

Tail  of  giraffe,  21  f). 

•  of  aquatic  animals,  215. 

 rudimentuy,  487. 

Tarsi  deficient,  152. 

Tausch  on  umbelliferous  flowers,  164. 

Teeth  and  hair  correlated,  lfi2. 

,  embryonic,  traces  of,  in  birds, 
483. 

•  ,  rudimentary,  in  embryonic  calf, 

483,  513. 

Tegetraeier,  Mr.,  on  cells  of  bees,  248, 
2M. 

Temminck  on  distribution  aiding  classi- 
fication, 451. 
Thouin  on  grafts,  284. 
Thrush,  aquatic  species  of,  203. 

 ,  mocking,  of  the  Galapagos,  433. 

— — ,  young  of,  spotted,  471. 

 ,  nest  of,  2Qh. 

Thuret,  M.,  on  crossed  fuci,  280. 
Thwaites,  Mr.,  on  acclimatisation,  158. 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  dogs  of,  236. 

 ,  plants  of,  408,  411. 

Timber-drift.  391. 
Time,  lapse  of, 


VARIATIONS. 

Time,  by  itself  not  causing  modification, 

110. 
Titmouse,  202. 
Toads  on  islands,  424. 
Tobacco,  crossed  varieties  of,  294. 
Tomes,  Mr.,  on  the  distribution  of  bats, 

4m 

Transitions  In  varieties  rare,  IM. 
Trees  on  islands  belong  to  peculiar 
orders,  423. 

 with  separated  sexes,  105. 

Trifolium  pra tense,  76,  9^ 

 incamatum,  92, 

Trigonia,  348. 
Trilobites,  332. 

 ,  sudden  extinction  of,  348. 

Troglodytes,  2f>fi. 
Tuco-tuoo,  blind,  154. 
Tumbler  pigeons,  habits  of,  hereditary, 
23^ 

 ,  young  of,  478. 

Turkey-cock,  tuft  of  hair  on  breast,  25. 
Turkey,  naked  skin  on  head,  212. 

 ,  young,  wild,  23G. 

Tuniip  and  aibbage,  analogous  vaiiations 

of,  m. 
Type,  unity  of,  226. 
Types,  succession  of,  in  same  areas,  dfiS. 

TT. 

Udders  enlarged  by  use,  11. 

■,  rudimentaiy,  483. 
Ulex,  young  leaves  of,  471. 
Umbellifers,  outer  and  inner  florets  of, 
162. 

Unity  of  tj-pe,  225. 

Use,  effects  of,  under  domestication,  1], 

 ,  effects  of,  in  a  state  of  nature,  151. 

Utility,  how  far  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  each  part,  212. 

V. 

Valenciennes  on  fresh-water  fish,  415. 
Variability  of  mongrels  and  hybrids,  295. 
Variation  under  domestication,  Z. 

  caused  by  reproductive  system 

being  affected  by  conditions  of  life,  8s 
— —  under  nature,  45^ 
 ,  laws  of,  148. 

Variations  appear  at  corresponding  ages, 
14,9iL 

 ,  analogous  in  distinct  species,  176. 
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VARIETIES. 

VnrietieR,  nataral,  45. 

 ,  struggle  between,  Ifl* 

domestic,  extinction  of,  116. 

,  transitional,  rarity  of,  ISii. 
— — ,  when  crossed,  fertile,  23iL 
 ,  when  crossed,  sterile,  iiilL 

,  classification  of,  455. 
Verbaacum,  sterilitj  of,  273. 

 ,  Tarieties  of,  crossed,  2S3^ 

Vemeuil,  M.  de,  on  the  succeMion  of 

species,  351. 
Viola  tricolor,  HL 

Vol<-anic  islands,  denudation  of,  308. 
Vulture,  naked  skin  on  head,  'Allt 

Wading-birds,  417. 
Wallace,  Mr.,  on  origin  of  ffpecies,  2* 
— — ,  on  law  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, 385. 
— — ,  on  the  Malay  Archipelago,  42iL 
Wiisp,  sting  of,  222. 
Water,  fresh,  productions  of,  414. 
Water-hen,  204. 

Waterhouse,  Mr.,  on  Australian  mar- 
supials, 122. 

,  on  greatly  developed  parts  being 
variable,  IM. 

,  on  the  cells  of  bees,  245. 

 ,  on  general  affinities,  Ml. 

Water-ouzel,  2113. 

Watson,  Mr.  IL  C,  on  range  of  varieties 
•  of  British  plants,  60. 

,  on  acclimatisation,  158. 
,  on  flora  of  Azores,  323* 

 ,  on  Alpine  plants,  398,  406. 

,  on  rarity  of  intermediate  varie- 
ties, IM. 

.  ,  on  convergence,  14L 

— — ,  on  the  indefinite  multiplication 

of  species,  141. 
Web  of  feet  in  water-birds,  203. 
West  Indian  islands,  mammals  of,  427. 
West  wood  on  species  in  large  genera 
being  closely  allied  to  others,  59. 

THE 


ZEBRA. 

Westwood  on  the  tarsi  of  En^idae,  115. 
 on  the  antenuse  of  hymenopterous 

insects,  447. 
Wheat,  varieties  of,  119. 
White  Mountains,  flora  of,  335. 
Wings,  reduction  of  size,  153. 
 of  insects  homologous  with  bran- 

chiff,  211. 

■  ■    ,  rudimentary,  in  insects,  4&3<. 
Wolf  crossed  with  dog,  234. 

 of  Falkland  Isles,  425. 

Wollaston,  Mr.,  on  varieties  of  insects, 
50. 

 ,  on  fossil  varieties  of  land-shells 

in  Madeira,  54. 
 ,  on  colours  of  insects  on  sea-shore, 

149. 

■  ..  ,  on  wingless  beetles,  152. 

 ,  on  rarity  of  intermediate  varie- 
ties, IM* 

 ,  on  insular  insects,  420. 

.,  on  land-shells  of  Madeira,  natu- 
ralised, 434. 

Wolves,  varieties  of,  9j5. 

Woodi)ecker,  habits  of,  2Q2. 

 ,  green  colour  of,  21fi. 

Woodwaixl,  Mr.,  on  the  duration  of 
specific  forms,  317. 

 ,  on  the  continuous  succession  of 

genera,  342. 

 ,  on  the  succession  of  types,  368. 

World,  species  changing  simultaneously 
throughout,  349. 

Wrens,  nest  of,  2M. 

Wyman,  Prof.,  on  correlation  of  colour 
and  effects  of  poison,  12. 

Youatt,  Mr.,  on  selection,  3L 

 ,  on  sub-breeds  of  sheep,  36. 

 ,  on  rudimentary  horns  in  young 

cattle, 

Z. 

Zebra,  stripes  on,  ISl. 
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